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A DREAM OF TOMORROW PRICE 25,CENTS 


alg FOR GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
tS FOR MUSICAL FOLK OF 
ALL AGES SEND A POSTAL 


ae FOR OUR COMPLETE 


“HOLIDAY OFFER”’ 


ae ATTRACTIVE 
BAS-RELIEF PLAQUES 
FOR WALL HANGING 


Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 
Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish 
of the following composers: 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner. 

Price, 75 ‘centsteach 
$7.20 dozen, postpaid 


POLAT 


COMPOSER MEDALLIONS 


Bach Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Mozart 
Chopin Schubert 
Handel Schumann 
Haydn Verdi 

Liszt : Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs; of the compos- 
ers named, An attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 
back, 


Holiday Cash Price, 35 cents, $3.70 doz., 
postpaid. 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 

Grieg, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, 
Schubert and Wagner. Size, 9 x 1 
Set, 25 cents. 


FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE 
SATCHELS 


Seal grain keratol, black, brief style, 
PE DOCKEESU, ate Re -a/4icrs sie oration ase $1.50 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 
handles extending around bag, black 
GEST OV Naletnie: a euath eaba <eteit tate oleh ee 2.25 
Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief 
style, 2 pockets, black, brown or 
MESO MALIA Ulctn. yee ey siserts ai sovacece See etee 5.00 
Brief style, 3 pockets; heavy cowhide, 
extension lock, straps extending all 
around bag. Black, brown or ma- 
YS ARM cei seelete «bah ticles ore sue leererm ats 7.50 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


Long grain keratol, moire lined, dou- 


ble handles, black or brown....... 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined 
Gis FN reais Ge tetas baker ee oe 2.25 


Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made 
in smooth finish, black or brown... 3.50 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 
Carry Music Flat or Folded Once 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 
with strap and buckle; black only.. $1.25 
Same as above, closed by nickel lock, 


IACI OE IDLO WN .cvicvctojetorensits cin x: oreietots 1.50 
Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined 

with moire, closed with lock ...... 3.50 
Genuine cowhide, 4-0z. stock, unlined, 

black or brown, lock or strap.... 5.00 


Cobra grain leather, lined with calf 
skin, turned edges; nickel lock, 
PACK alate, victexe acai sane mame iar hte sesretete) alse 9.00 


MUSIC ROLLS 


Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, 
LeU dee Wie enter» ie nf NUE, 6 0a Sle eynpele olelavare $0.75 
Seal grain leather, black ........... 1,00 
Cowhide, 4-0z. leather, unlined, black, 
brown or mahogany ......0+.0+- 2.00 


Enjoy the Convenience of Doing Your Christmas 
Musical Gift Shopping Through the Mails from 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


= 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
PINS 


VIOLIN CLASP 
PIN 


Edged in gold, 
body of hard enamel, 
imitation old violin 
color 

No. 24A aoe 

Dipped. .30c 
*No. 24B Gold 
Filled. .50c 


Gold Filled 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


h = — 
CORNET 
Clasp Pin No. 26 
Stick Pin No. 56 
Gold Filled 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


MANDOLIN 
Clasp Pin No. 28 
Stick Pin No. 58 


Gold Filled .....50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


BANJO 


Clasp Pin No, 29 
Stick Pin No. 59 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


GUITAR 
Clasp Pin No. 30 
Stick Pin No. 60 

Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


TROMBONE 


Clasp Pin No, 31 
Stick Pin No. 61 
Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Novel Musical Jewelry 


HOW TO ORDER—Under the illustrations below are the numbers you use in ordering to indi- 
cate which style pin you want and whether it is a clasp or a stickpin. 
given for qualities you should write one after number to indicate the quality wanted. The 
asterisk (*) indicates the clasp pin has a safety catch. 


Special Initials Engraved on Musical Jewelry Items Nos. 15, 35, 18, or 36—25 cents extra. 


Ne AND WEL BINS 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 17 No. 18 No, 19 
or or or 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 
No, 37 No. 38 No. 39 


WINGED ESN PINS 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 
or or or 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 
No. 34 No, 35 No. 36 


The “Lyre and Wreath” and ‘‘Winged 
Harp” designs come in these qualities— 
*A—10K Come —Clasp or Stick Pin...$2.00 
*B—Sterling Silver—Clasp or Stick 

IP EEY cuca aae es arar hae teil aer nut rahe -50 
*C—Gold Filled—Clasp or Stick Pin. .75 

D—Gold Dipped—Clasp or Stick Pin  ,30 

E—Silver Dipped—Clasp or Stick 
dS cey MVCN eae Bl cmis FAP Cs cst ence 30 


In this bar pin wie metal of the center 
design, clefs, notes and staff is polished, 
making a pleasing contrast to the back- 
ground im rose gold finish, 

Quality 

*A—10K Gold ........ oh ie Wan poeao 
*B—Sterling Silver . ; - 
C-—Gold! eRied « aiesietstoieluievetess = sinva 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 12 


The staff, notes and lettering of this bar 
pin are in hard French black enamel, form- 


ing a strong contrast to the metal. The iI- 
lustration is actual size. 

INO; 12: A= Silvierganiateraetateckerccalenefelasts $0.70 
No. 12B—Silver, Gold Plated....... -70 


No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 
No. 12D—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- 
SHU ate ne atnttrl tate ene 30 


This is a very attractive new bar pin. In 
styles Nos. 13A, B, D and E, the staff, clef, 
notes and letters are raised, a miniature of 
the bas-relief style. In Nos. 13C and 13F 
the background is filled in with hard enamel 
in the colors mentioned below. 

No, ‘13 A—Silvier 7..o< wh isants tunaainiels $0.70 
No. 13B—Silver, Gold Plated....... -70 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, 

Black, Blue or Green.. -70 
No. 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 
No. 13E—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- 


ISH yéielacctahaneacae, cisreentee .30 
No. 13F—Gilding Metal, Enameled 

Finish in Red, Black, 

Blue or Green.......0- -30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& 


Where letters are 


TREBLE CLEF 
PIN 

Clasp Pin 

No, 33 


Stick Pin 
No, 83 


Clasp Pin No. 20 
Stick Pin No. 40 
The two pims il- 
lustrated above come 
in these qualities— 
*A—10K Gold. .$1.25 
*B— piping Sil- 
Riad -50 
*C_—Gold Filled .75 
D—Gold Dipped .30 
E—Silver 
Dipped.. .30 


MOTTO PINS 


Always B Natural 


Clasp Pin No, 21 
Stick Pin No. 51 


Sometimes B Sharp 


Clasp Pin No. 22 
Stick Pin No. 52 


Never B Flat 


Clasp Pin No. 23 
Stick Pin No. 53 


The Novelty Motto 
Pins shown above are 
great favorites. The 
Qualities and Prices 
are— 


*A—10K Gold. .$1,00 
B—Silver ..... .35 
C—Silver, Gold 

Plated s.s, 35: 
E—Gilding 

Metal inc) .25 
In Sets of Three 
*A—10K Gold. .$2.50 
B—Silver ..... 1.00 
C—Silver, Gold 

Plated .. 1.00 
E—Gilding 

Metal .. .40 


PIANO CLASP PIN 


A miniature grand 
piano in black and 


gold. 
No. 84A Gold 
Dipped. .30c 
*No. 84B Gold 
Filled. .50¢ 


Select Gifts Now for Young Musical Friends 


OUR COMPLETE “HOLIDAY 
OFFER” DESCRIBES MANY FINE 
MUSIC ALBUMS FOR PIANO, 
VOICE, VIOLIN AND ORGAN AS 
WELL AS MUSIC LITERATURE ALL 
AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


Violin Outfits 


REMARKABLE 
VALUES— 


EXCELLENT GIFTS— 


These Outfits may be had wi 
Full, 34, or 44 size Violins. Nan 
Size Desired. 


OUTFIT No. 1 


Holiday Cash Price $15.00 


VIOLIN: copy of Antonius Stradivari 
Brown shaded, high gloss finish, flam 
maple back, sides and neck; full Ebo 
trimmed. BOW: Best quality” Brazil woc 
genuine Ebony frog, German silver lin 
whalebone grip. CASE: Imitation Ke 
tol, fully lined; leather handle, nickel-plat 
catch and lock. Rosin, chin rest, mu 
E string adjuster, and one extra set g0 
violin strings included. 


OUTFIT No. 2 


Holiday Cash Price $30.00 


A Stradivarius Model VIOLIN: Golde 
red color, beautiful gloss finish, fine maj 
back, sides and neck, very fine eye 
grained spruce top, genuine Madagasc 
Ebony trimmed. Tone is very satisfyir 
with ample volume and carrying powi 
BOW: Well balanced, Brazil wood, Ebo) 
frog, German silver lined, whalebone gr 
CASE: Fine Keratol, nickel clasps aj 
lock. Balance of outfit consists of 
rosin, Ebony mute, Poehland shoulder pa 
chin rest, FE string adjuster, extra set fi 
Italian strings. 


OUTFIT No. 3 


Holiday Cash Price $50.00 


VIOLIN: a beautiful Guarnerius Mod 
Lustrous Parisian finish, back, sides a 
neck, fine grained maple, golden brow: 
the tone is brilliant and powerful ; can | 
used for solo work or for orchestra. BOW 
A genuine Pernambuco, well balanced, s 
ver trimmed, either silver wrapped 

whalebone grip. CASE: Beautiful leath 
plush lined, silver plated catches and loc 
Best Etude rosin, Ebony mute, Poeblai 
adjustable shoulder pad, chin rest, E strit 
adjuster, and extra set finest tested string 
are included, 


OUTFIT No. 4 


Holiday Cash Price $75.00 


VIOLIN: beautiful Stradivarius Modi 
Golden brown, handsome maple back, wi 
shaded, hand carved scroll and best 
trimmings. The tone is superb in its bea 
ty and smoothness and resonance; a ii) 
solo violin. BOW: Genuine Pernambu) 
well balanced, finest silver trimmed, frog 
best Ebony, CASE: Handsome 1 
case, either black or brown, silver 

and tock. Balance of this outfit coi 
of best Etude rosin, fine mute, Poehilat 
adjustable shoulder pad, a good chin re: 
and extra set of finest tested strings. 


OUTFIT No. 5 


Holiday Cash Price $100.00 


VIOLIN: either Guarnerius or Stradivari 
Model. One-piece back, a superb copy 
the old master violins, artistic yellow 
golden brown varnish finish, shaded, di| 
finish, specially selected seasoned a, 

grafted neck, beautifully carved, gold 
pegs and tailpiece, powerful carrying 
BOW: Tourte Model, selected Pi 
buco, round or octagon, highly po 
bow, gold mounted; fine workma’ 
CASE: Either black or brown seal 
leather, silk plush-lined, with bow rib 
nickel-plated trimmings; sides and b 
heavily padded; a beautiful case. 


Balan 


of this outfit consists of finest Etude rosi 


mute, fine model chin rest, extra ] 
our tested strings, Poehland adju 
shoulder pad, gold-plated E. string 
This is our Outfit De Luxe, 


Be BEDE BL SEP VY SO TLDS LSP LL SO LY SOIL SO TBO CLO DESO DY TO 


REDERICK CORDER 


BREDERICK CORDER, F. R. A. M., late 
Bfessor of Composition and Curator of 
» Royal Academy of Music, of London, 
tossed the bar’ on August 21st, at the age 
eighty. Born in London, on January 26, 
2, from infancy he showed a strong 
tude for music, but his father insisted on 
Misiness career and allowed the son to be- 
serious musical study only when he was 
mit twenty. He then entered the Royal 
ademy of Music and, after only a year 
1 a half of study, won its most coveted 
ze, the Mendelssohn Scholarship. This 
yvided four years of study under Fer- 
land Hiller at Cologne. On returning to 
gland he rose rapidly to a leading posi- 
f among composers, writers on miusical 
mes, and especially as a _ teacher of 
nposition. He made the first English 
nslation of Wagner's “Nibelungen Ring.” 
f many years Professor Corder was a 
ued regular contributor to Tue Erur 
i added great and original interest to i! 
umns. 
\ +<¢ ——_—_______—__ 9 

FRITZ KREISLER is reported to 
be an operetta of which the heroitr 


l be the Empress Elizabeth of Austri 
is to be known as “Lizzy;” and 
o, by Ernest and Hubert Marischica, 
pted from a comedy by Ern 
ms and Gustav Holm. After 
ére at the Theater an der Wein 
it is to be presented in Berl 
and New York. 


cc D 
SECOND CENTENNIAL AN) 
RY of the death of Bartolomeo 
i, inventor of the pianoforte, has 
ebrated by the Royal Academy 
mservatory of Music of Floren 


a ——_—— 2 


é operas of Mozart, was given on 
31st, June 2nd and 3rd, by Seattle 
under the direction of Myron Jacob- 
he English translation was made by 
Van Ogle; and, freely interpreted, 
means “The Pretended Gardener, 
’s Sake.” The performance 

on July 8th for summer stud 
niversity of Washington. 

«<~ ——___—_—____—__ 


O RECEIVING LICENSES in 
according to a recent report to 
ment, now number four and a half 
1 increase of one million over '' 
y statement. 
ee 
i FRANZ RIES, violii 
composer and music | 
lisher, died on June 2... 
at his home in Naumburg, 
Thuringia. He was born 
April 7, 1846, in Berlin. 
After studying the violin 
with his father and 
composition with Kiel, he 
entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire and graduated 
with honors after studies 
with Vieuxtemps and 
is grandfather, of the same 
sethoven’s violin teacher; and 
‘erdinand, had piano lessons 


ren 
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es 


a 


Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


_ THE LARGEST ORGAN in 
in the Konzerthaus of Vienna. 
hundred and nine speaking stops, with five 


Austria is 
It has one 


manuals and pedals. Built in 1913, it has 
been unsatisfactory and avoided by recital- 
ists because of too many orchestral stops 
for the amount of diapason tone. The 
instrument has been recently rebuilt to 
remove these objectionable features. 


<@ ——_—__—___—__—__ 9» 
THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
of Berlin, with the codperation of the city, 


offers concerts which may be heard at as 
low as twelve cents. Wilhelm Furtwangler 


conducts, and immense audiences forget 
their local politics and foreign troubles 


while enjoying the symphonies as only Ger- 
mans do. 
AO eS 


*"\N KUBELIK is reported to have lost 
cough speculation the entire fortune (said 
have been about one and a half million 
ilars) which he had accumulated from 

ais playing. It is said that he has been 
liged to sell his favorite Guarnerius 
lin. 


ee 
THE CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FES- 


VAL on August twentieth drew an 
jence of one hundred and _ twenty-five 
isand, filling the huge stadium in 


Ten thousand singers and 
yers participated. Noble Cain led six 
ousand voices in Handel’s Hallelujah 
horus; Victor Grabel led a festival band 
of more than a hundred players; a Negro 
Chorus of two thousand voices sang spirit- 
nals, led by James Mundy, William Myrick, 
Wesley Hones, Elmer A. Simpson and 
dward Boatner; a chorus of one thousand 
uale voices sang the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Gounod’s ‘Faust; and seven hundred girls 
danced to the Blue Danube Waltz of Johann 
“tyauss, played by the festival band. 


(a ae 


A MASCAGNI COMPOSITION, a Song 
of Love for violin, violoncello, piano and 
tute, written when the composer was in 

twentieth year, has been exhymed by 

. Bonaventura and was played at a recep- 
tion recently given for the master, in Flor- 
ence. 


ers Field. 


°¢ ———____—_—_—_ 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, beats 
even the Germans, by having orchestral 
concerts absolutely free to the public. The 
Wheeling Symphony Orchestra was founded 
yy Mrs. Gibson L. Caldwell, herself a cellist, 


ish~ plays with this group, 79 'es the 
Ff sco ss and writes th: 3 
-ixty Members, comp 
‘ho are paid, and amateurs, 
-vices, with Enrico Tambu- 
1 r, Citizens contribute to 
th cx cuses, feoncerts are given in the 


Maison School Auditorium and at Oglebay 
Park. Each program includes one sym- 
phony, with the remaining numbers shorter 
and semi-popular, 

°¢—_—_—_—__—_———— ». 


GUNTHER RAMIN, organist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, made famous by 
the long incumbency of Johann Sebastian 
Bach as cantor, is reported to be coming to 
America for a series of recitals, 


LILY PONS’ final performance of her 
season at the Colon Theater of Buenos 
Aires is reported to have broken all records 
for box office receipts at that famous opera 
house, and this not excepting those of the 
marvelous Caruso. 

~¢—_—_—_———__—_—_—__ >» 


MAESTRO RENZI, organist of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, has held that post for 
forty-six years; and, though he is becoming 
quite old and has been pensioned by the St. 
Cecilia Academy where he has been long a 
teacher, he still plays regularly at the St. 
Peter’s services. Among his pupils in 
America are Pietro Yon and Vito Carnevali. 

+<¢ ——______——_- 0s 

HAVANA, CUBA, maintains two orches- 
tras of full proportions: the Havana Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Gonzalo Roig and 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Pedro Sanjuan. Features of the July con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra were 
the pianist, Mercedes Soler y Lezama, in the 
“Concerto in D Minor’ of Mozart, and a 
first hearing of Charles Ive’s “Washington’s 
Birthday.” 

eee 

“TOM-TOM,” a Negro 
opera with libretto and 
score by Shirley Graham, 
had its world premiére on 
June 30th and was re 


it was given elaborate per- 
formances in the season 


\d 


SurtrLey GRAHAM 


Cleveland (Ohio) Stadi- 
um. Its scenes are laid 
first in an African jungle 
of about 1619 (the year 
in which slaves were first brought to Amer- 
ica), then in the romantic South of slavery 
days, and last in Harlem, the “Little Af- 
rica’ of New York. The work employs 
many indigenous Negro melodies, and both 
text and music are said to be “expressive, 
and often deeply moving.” 
a et 

THE ACADEMY OF ROME has been 
the recipient of one hundred and forty-three 
unpublished letters of Verdi, of the period 
1849-1872. The gift includes also the manu- 
script of “The Masked Ball,” first known as 
“Vengeance in Domino” but changed in 
name and locality because the plot was 
political and concerned a royal assassination. 


Ges So gee 
THE WAR MEMORIAL OPERA 
HOUSE at a cost 
of six mi ~ th® dis 


ed - ‘he | al 
cisco Opera Association in a performance 
of Puccini's “La Tosca,” with Claudia 
Muzio in the title role. In a presentation 
of Verdi’s “La Traviata” on the second 
evening Lily Pons made her debut on the 
Pacific coast. The magnificent new temple 
of music seats thirty-two hundred and fifty- 
two people. 

<¢——___—_——_» 

JASCHA HEIFETZ has been winning 
new laurels by his recitals in Johannes- 
burg, Cape Town, and other South African 
cities. 


pos ~ A NEW SEASON WITH ITS NEW OPPORTUNITIES x 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


peated on July 3rd, when 


of summer opera at the 


“he s 


“MOZART AND SALIERI,” an operatic 
setting by Rimsky-Korsakoff, of a poetic 
text by Pushkin, in two dramatic scenes, 
had its Paris premiére when given three 
performances during the season of five 
weeks of Russian opera at the Opéra- 
Comique, during five weeks of May and 
June. It is based on the now disproved 
legend that Mozart died from poisoning by 
Salieri; and these are the only two char- 
acters in the opera excepting an incidental 
appearance of a blind violinist. 

<¢—__—_—_———_) 

THE WOMAN’S SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of Los Angeles had the honor 
of inaugurating the series of open air sym- 
phonic concerts of this season. With eighty 
musicians under Arthur Alexander, it played 
first in the natural amphitheater at Occi- 
dental College near Glendale and later a 
second program in Westlake Park. 

; OES ee pe 

skORGE EASTMAN, the princely ko- 
philanthropist, the conditions of whose 

ave been lately made public, left an 
of about twenty million dollars 

Of this twelve and a half millions 
left to the University of Rochester 
wo and a half millions to the East- 
School of Music. 
al as g 
THE CELESTE GRANDE is the name 
new electrical appliance to the piano, 
vhich the tone of the strings may be 
to sustain, to swell and to diminish 

i in the nature of the tone of the 
organ. It is the invention of Victor H. 
Sey ery of Los Angeles and has had dem- 
SPiction _at the Hollywood Bowl con- 
cetts. It is said that the mechanisin can 
be attached to any grand piano and that 
thregh it the tone quality of the wood- 
wind, the brasses and the strings of the 
orchestra are made possible. , 
4 » 
SANGERBUNDESFEST 


DAS (The 


Singing Societies Festival). at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main drew one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand visitors to that old German. city. 
Interest centered on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Goethe, who was 
Singing societies came 
and 


ho1a there in 1749. 
trom all parts of 
America and Africa. 
4 ¢ ——_______—_—_—__ 
DR. GEORGE WHIT- 
LD ANDREWS, pro- 
emeritus of organ 
composition at Ober- 
ollege, passed away 
August 18th, at Hono- 
whither he had gone 
st. Born at Wayne, 
i, on January 19, 1861, 
tudied with Fenelon 
B. Rice at Oberlin. with Grorge Wauitrietp 
Jadassohn and Papperitz ANDREWS 
at Leipzig, with Rhein- 
berger and Abell at Munich, and with Guil- 
mant and d’Indy at Paris. From 1882 to 
1931 he was head of the organ department 
at Oberlin, and he shaped the careers of 
many leading American players of this in- 
strument. For more than twenty years he 
led the conservatory orchestra; and from 
1900 till his retirement he was conductor 
of the Oberlin Musical Union. 


(Continued on page 825) 
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THE SURPRISE HIT OF 1932 


“MELODY MAGIC” 


47 pages of beautiful music for the piano, 
composed and played by the master magician 
and musician 

ROBERT HELLER 


together with 37 additional pages profusely 
illustrated with photographic reproductions of 
old engravings, programs, posters, etc. 
including biographical sketch of Robert Heller 
by Henry Ridgely Evans, Litt. D. 
A. striking piece of unusual 
interesting research work of 
musicians of discernment. 
Price, $3.50 Postpaid 
Handsomely bound. Limited edition. 


HARRY L.CLAPHAM = Compiler & Publ. 
P. O. Box 1128, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


rare 


and _ highly 
interest to 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 


Special songs and sketches writ- 


and copied. 
128tb Street, 


ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 
New York City. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 
offers advanced coaching to classical pianist 
interested in acquiring the refined ultra 
modern styles used by professional radio 
artists who play the kind of ‘‘jazz” that 
everyone likes. Original teaching material 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 
FE. 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Bris Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 

SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
catchy music, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FRED. Fidelity Studios, 431-H 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS 
respondence lessons. Particulars. 
T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, 

TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—NSimplified 
instruction book and necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 


in eight cor- 
Stanley 
Penna. 


MEMORIZING—A simple, reliable sys- 
tem for memorizing music. No relation to 
old ideas or methods. For beginners or ad- 


Immediate results assured. 


vanced players. Si 
Charles Lang, 6823 Cahu- 


Particulars free. 


enga Trail, Hollywood, Calif. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words— 
Melodies hz arranged 
for publication. R. M. Stults, composer 


“Sweetest Story Ever Told” and many others. 
Address Ridley Park, Pa. 

DEVELOP YOUR ORIGINALITY thru 
Improvisation. Home-study trial lessons in 
“Piano Magic at Your Finger-Tips’’ include 
genuine player roll effects, rhythmic transcrip- 
tions, modern chorus styles. Four trial les- 
sons $1.50 each or $4.00 in advance. Refund 
guarantee protects you. Sparks’ Music 
Sehool; Norwich, Conn. 

MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF IN- 
TONATION. Mimeographed pamphlet on 
“Binary . Logarithms.” Base 2 (Octaves). 
Technique for exhaustive analysis of errors 
in intonation by higher mathematics. Buler’s 
method brought down to date. For students 
of musical theory having mathematical grasp. 
Sent for Two Dollars. G. H. Pohland, 1149-M 
Felton Court, Chicago. 

BAND INSTRUMENTS—Bought and sold 
for cash. Musical Instrument Exchange, 1114 
Classen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Teaching Piano 
in Classes 


AN 80-PAGE BOOKLET OF EXPERT OPINIONS, 
PLANS AND ADVICE FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS 
“How Can I Start a Class,’’ ‘‘What to 
Do at a First Lesson,’ ‘‘Planning a 
Practical Piano Class,*’ Etc., Etc. 


The contributors include: 


HOPE KAMMERER 
CHAS. N. BOYD MARY BUSH HAUCK 
JULIA E. BROUGHTON JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL WILL EARHART 
CAROLINE GROLL-VERHOEFF 
BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Price, 50 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA, 
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! ART SONGS 
ie 
SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


fons ty 


WARCLGe CLEWM 


ALPEKD Spouse 


“ART SONGS 


R SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
or Medium High Voice or 
Medium Low Voice 
Price $1.00 each 
collect into one volume 
est songs for class use, we 
to two of America’s 
rs in modern class instruc- 
methods—Alfred Spouse, 
stor of Music in the 
er Public Schools, and 
Glenn, Director of 
ic in the Kansas City Public 
ls. Out of the experience 
eir daily teaching, they 
selected twenty-five tested 


. 


PRACTICAL AIDS to the Study of Voice and Diction 


VOCAL STUDIES 


Art of Vocalization by Eduardo Marzo. 100 yocalises for each voice. 
Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, Contralto, Bass, three 
Dooksito each voice, Bach book; sacs saseees oe cccsiede cue sans $1.25 


A progressive and systematic arrangement of the best vocalises by the 
best masters, covering the entire range of vocal training. 


Concone, Op. 9. Twenty-five Lessons in Singing. Ed. by Benda. 
High voice, Ditson Edition, No. 146; medium voice, Ditson Edition, 


No. 147; baritone or bass, Ditson Edition, No. 148. (English 
PeXth) ome EACH an ncstsiave'vin'ahe' oval efoie) detains aux aioeasvel etre etintsrare = eee store + 80 
Melodia. A Comprehensive Course in Sight-Singing (Solfeggio) 
by Samuel W. Cole and Leo R. Lewis. Four books. Each, 75c.; 
COMP L GLOSS car eratertenetate ts taint «x ois'sia aeevater sisters eyelets alacctatacerse sitisiete ayers 2.00 


Most carefully graded and most carefully arranged. Most helpful 
in self-culture; most representative of classic and modern music; 
complete from the simplest beginnings to the end of professional 
training. 


Preparatory Course to the Art of Vocalization. Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, 
Tenor, Baritone, Contralto, Bass, three books to each voice. Each 
DOOMS ait di. Roe eNSE Pe ares) ocsus six: (0 an shemretereeets ik eate NIT Me omic ate res 2 1.25 


An admirable selection from the works of the standard writers of 


TEXT BOOKS 


Art-Song in America. By William Treat Upton..............+. 3.00 

A careful, comprehensive and interesting survey of the development 
of song-composition in America, from its earliest beginnings to 1930. 
Invaluable to the student and music-lover. 

English Diction for Singers and Speakers. By Louis Arthur Russell.. 1.25 

French Diction for Singers and Speakers. By William Harkness 


AMONG Fira Bi Sos Sew achat: Se RE TOO et ae a eae 1.25 
Fundamentals of Voice Training. By D. A. Clippinger........... -60 
Gist of Sight-Singing. By Leo R. Lewis. .............0000eeuee -60 
Head Voice and Other Problems. By D. A. Clippinger.......... 1.25 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking. By Dr. Thomas Fillebrown.. 1.50 


COLLECTIONS 
Church Solos with Latin Text. High or low voice. Each........  .75 
Collection of twelve standard solos for use in the Catholic church. 
Nine solos have English text also. Of great service to singers in 
Protestant churches. 
Five Quatrains of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam By James H. 
Rogers. High and medium voice. Each...........-...--... a25 
City of Joy. By Deems Taylor. High and medium voice. Each.. 1.25 
Old Tunes and New Rhymes. By Frances E. Jacobs,........... 1.50 
Solo Responses for the Church Service. High and low voice. Each...  .75 
The singer who serves in a church which has but a single soloist and 
no quartet or chorus will find here appropriate material for service 
needs. 


A Cycle for Fear Sale Vasc 


Mow by 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


WHITE 
ENCHANTMENT 


By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
A Cycle for Four Solo Voices 
Price, $1.50 


This song cycle, which may 
be given with or without stage 
action, scenery and costumes, 
depicts in a most charming 
manner a quiet scene in a mod- 


Ady ern home. 
, which have proved par- 


ar adapted Pani the meaner elementary vocalises, edited with thoroughness and understanding Three Idyls from Arcady. By H. Alexander Matthews. High and Cc vas ae story ewe er 
eeobnigue of the technical needs of students of singing. medium. «Hach ace eqance cua rious Seaman arte Len 757] oe te Cee aus Nae 
; ‘ i aks write some of the best music 

ie i the ee ppiveble Twenty Kentucky Mountain Songs. By Loraine Wyman and that he has ever written. The 
Borie aeiec Tuning-up Exercises. For ensemble singing. By Harper C. Maybee. Howard Brockway. Collected and arranged.................. 1.50 | cycle aes ae es all 
motes prepared by Mabelle Men’s, mixed, women’s voices and for junior high school. Utica Jubilee Singers Spirituals. Collected by J. Rosamond Johnson. 1.50 Misdar2# ae lathoee bere a 

Se ae eon Fe LOEB Reo Btn od00055 4600 CaS eREn ODES eC apocntoriqddocneaet eee 25 Vignettes of Italy. By Wintter Watts. High voice............. 1.25 | cappella (ad lib.). 
whic! e selected. 
NEW and OUTSTANDING TEACHING SONGS 
SECULAR WENTZELL, WILLIAM—A Baby’s Hair is Built of Sun..... 50 PEERY, ROB ROY—Where Pastures Green Invite........ 50 


High, © flat; low, D flat. A melody flowing simply and tenderly 
portrays a text of universal appeal. Not difficult; genuinely 
effective for both voice and accompaniment. 


Medium in F. A sacred song, devotional in spirit. 


t i As singable 
as 1t ls unpretentious. 


DER, H. L.—A Song the Grass Sings............- 
a! in F. A dainty allegretto movement. 


le. SACRED PROTHEROE, DANIEL—A Song of Redemption.......... -50 
REATH, MARY EVELENE—My Love Rode By ....... -50 High, in F; Low, in D. Church; Teaching. Dignified sacred 
ghin G. Mediumin F. Low in E flat. A jolly, happy song, BERGE; IRENEE—Agnus Dell... 520: 0654075 vse necounede 50 number. The scriptural text is suitable for all Protestant 
tal as an encore. High voice, in B flat. Latin text only. A most acceptable solo churches. 
for Tenor or Soprano, sincerely devout in spirit. 
ARDS, CLARA—Stars and the Depth of Night........ 50 DUET 
gh voice in D. A real Tenor song for effective concert use. FEDERLEIN, GOTTFRIED H.—He Cares For Mae ee “50 oe 
5 Medium voice in B flat. A church song of faith and assurance— DVORAK, ANTON—Goin’ Home. .......-250-00ccccaeesees 50 
Se ane en ori nally a chorus aa devotional and uplifting. Arranged by William Arms Fisher. Duet for Soprano and Alto. 
men’s voices, is now available for solo voice. Music of a NEVIN, GEORGE B.—Jesus, Do Roses Grow So Red ...... 650 The great success of Mr. Fisher’s arrangements of Dvorak’s 
rful, convivial type. Medium, in E flat; Low, in B flat. A religious meditation, carry- Largo from the New World Symphony as a solo assures a wel- 
MUNA “Davin ina Garden Olden............. 50 ing out in appropriate melody the spirit of the text from an come for this duet in which is preseryed all the charm of the 


x - unknown but apparently modern source. original. 
m voice in B flat. The accompaniment has a light touch, PP ai 


song a fragrance as of an old-time garden. 


M, GUSTAV—Sounds........... cece eee ce eee eeee 50 
hin G. Jubilant concert song for Tenor. 


Z, RICHARD—If You Pass Through My Garden... .50 
E flat; medium, C. A broadly phrased song, of concert 
y, best suited to voices of full and dramatic timbre. 


ROUGH, RAYMOND—How Lovely is the Hand 


Songs of Great Popularity (Orchestra Accompaniment) 


Price, 75 cents each orchestra accompaniment 


AT DAWNING—Charles Wakefield Cadman PIRATE DREAMS—Charles Huerter 
High, A flat; medium, G flat; low, in E. 


oo eS Bee eee ee 50 High, A flat; medium, G flat; low, E flat. 
m, CG; low, B flat. It reveals the poise and musician- : OLD VIRGINNY—J Agron 
ee eed . Not difficult. CARRY ME BACK TO —James A. Blan 
» of the truly inspired composer. No ee Medium, A flat. SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD—R. M. Stults 
MAX—The Virgin’s Slumber Song............ Bee) E 4 . = : 
G; medium high, F: edivina. E flat. The lovely sim- DREAM, A.—J. C. Bartlett High, G; medium, F; low, E flat. 
ho this song presents does not conceal the musical High, A flat; medium, F; medium, E; low, in D flat. 
e writing. ; 
LA: LILY_S Pele Afchan Exile a0 DEAR LITTLE MOTHER WITH SILVER HAIR WHEN EVENING COMES—C. Roland Flick 
ND, —Song o e Afgha 59 | Ceo oie < 


GC min.; Low, B min. Medium, F. High, F; medium, E flat. 


ally favorable to a real bass voice 


SOLOS FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 
Selected by Helen Allen Hunt 
Issued for High Voice and Low Voice 


Paper, $1.25 


Sent on Request 


Song titles are classified under the Lesson- 
Sermon fo which they are appropriate. 


Any of the songs may be had 
for examination. 


THIRTY ORGAN PIECES FOR USE IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCHES 
Edited by Walter E. Young 
Cloth, $2.25 


Any of the Works Listed will be sent “On Approval” for Examination 
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Valuations— Seon Z 


THE SUCCESSFUL USE"OE- Ar PIANO a 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OVER AND Cheicpeee Gif 


OVER AGAIN BY ALERT, PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHERS IS THE TRUE MEASURING OF 
...» yours without cost! 
Let THE ETUDE provide you with attractive, useful articles for 
gifts this Christmas ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST! All you 


ITS PRACTICAL WORTH. 
V1 4 

Th ese are Va | ue - Proved need do is secure the required numberof subscriptions from music 

lovers in your neighborhood. SEND FULL PAYMENT TO US 


A i ef S j n Pj ano Te ac > j n g — WIT 4 EACH ORDER. Return mail will bring the reward of your 


choice. Take advantage of this easy, inexpensive way to do your 
MUSIC PLAY 


Christmas shopping. Start today! 
FOR EVERY DAY 


— Valuable 


~ 


Se ee 


BON BON DISH » OVENETTE 


A practical household 
gift — bakes, roasts, 
toasts perfectly on any 
cooking burner—saves 
fuel — cooks without — 
overheating the kitchen 
—awarded for securing 
TWO SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


BOUDOIR CLOCK» 


An ever welcome gift— 
Gothic design—3 inch- 
es high—Krack-Proof 
Krystal—tat-too alarm 
—choice of green, blue 
or rose—awarded for 
securing FOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


This is the Irresistible 
Very First Piano Book 
For the Younger Piano 
Beginners. 


HERE ARE ITS 
SPLENDID FEATURES 

WHICH HAVE WON RESULTS 

FOR SO MANY TEACHERS— HAPPY DAYS 


From beginning to end see peecats to the IN 
child’s imagination through game-like pro- 
cedures arouses enthusiastic interest. There MUSIC PLAY 
are also hosts of captivating illustrations, 
“cut-out” pictures that make composers famil- 
iar and attractive rhythmic and melodic offer- 
ings for keyboard pleasure. Uses both clefs 


from start. 
Price, $1.25 


(Also published in 4 parts for convenience in class use. 
Price, each part—40 cents) 


New—F lying 
Fish Design— 
solid pewter— 
41% inches high 
—will make an 
especially de- 
sirable gift— 
awarded for 
securing ONE 
SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


PEWTER VASE 


The Fascinating Book to 
Follow ‘Music Play For 
Every Day.” 


Price, $1.25 


“Happy Days in Music Play” proved the ideal answer to the demand for a sequel 
that would maintain the same high plane of interest created by ‘‘Music Play for Every 
Day.” 


TELEPHONE INDEX » 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 
John M. Williams ($1,00) 
One of the most outstanding of ‘Mid- 
dle C” instructors. 
BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
_ John M, Williams ($1.00) 
Ideal for beginners past the days of 
childhood. 5 
BILBRO'S KINDERGARTEN BOOK (75c) 
Mathilde, Bilbro’s much-liked book for 
little beginners. 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC LAND 
Ella Ketterer ($1.00) 
up-to-date instructor for 


STANDARD 
GRADED 
COURSE OF 
STUDIES 


(W.S.B.Mathews) 
In 10 Grades 
Price, Each 

Grade—$1.00 


One of the 
world’s great- A superb 
est piano ed- youngsters. 


UC ations 
Et wail ow ole Kies 
The best selected. study 
material for every grade. 
The latest revised edi- 
tion of grade one—uses 
both clefs from the start. 


BEGINNER'S 


BOOK 
By 
THEODORE 
PRESSER 


Price, $1.00 


This 
table “first 
reader” for 
the piano, in 
its revised 
edition using 
both clefs in 

first lessons, continues 
to be one: of the most 
extensively used instruc- 
tors. 


veri- 


THE BOY’S OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC 
; Blanche Dingley-Mathews ($1,00) 
A satisfactory appeal to boy beginners. 
MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS(75c ) 
Has achieved a fine record with class 
beginners, 


THE FIRST PERIOD AT THE PIANO 
Be Hope Kammerer (75c) 
Fine for young beginners in class or 
private. 


Elementary Piano Studies 


In Constant Demand 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES—Bugbee (90c) 
WO AND TWENTY LITTLE STUDIES ON 
ESSENTIALS IN FIRST GRADE TEACHING 
Cramm (75c) 
GENERAL STUDY BOOK (Gr. 1)—Bilbro (75c) 
FIRST PEDAL STUDIES (Gr.1 1-214)-Gaynor(60c ) 
THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 
Dingley-Mathews ($1.00) 
TECHNIC FOR BEGINNERS—Risher (75c) 
TUNEFUL TASKS (Gr. 1-114)—Thompson (75c) 
10 CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES IN RHYTHM 
AND EXPRESSION (Gr. 2)—Morrison (70c) 
PIECES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECH- 
NIC (Gr. 2)—Wright (70c) 


Any of These Works Sent Cheerfully For Examination 


A BOOK OF REAL 
WORTH FREE— 


"Guide to NewTeachers 
on Teaching the Piano.”* 


Full of advice and 
helpful suggestions. 
Also contains rec- 
ommended studies, 
biano solos, piano 
duets and piano col- 
lections for each 
grade. Write for 
your copy today. 


Everything in 
Muste Publications 


THEODORE 
PRESS ERSG@: 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Florentine Relief binding 
—alphabetical index—two 
extra memo pads— 
awarded for securing ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


BRIDGE CARDS WITH CASE » 


A surprise gift—sure to be 
appreciated—solid pewter 
—S5 inches high with 2 inch 
opening—awarded for se- 
curing ONE SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


A gift for bridge fans—beautiful leather lined 


case—French size deck gilt edge, 


waterproof 


cards—awarded for securing only TWO SUB- 


SCRIPTIONS. 


SSE 


Longgrain linen, gold 


stamped binding — 


ilt 

ruled pause hae 
betical index—awarded for 
securing ONE SUBSCRIP. 


TION. 


Longgrain linen, gold stam: 
binding—7 inches x 6 ine 


CORRESPONDENCE CASE 


hes 


closed — includes stationery, 


perpetual calendar and pa 
knife—awarded for se 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to 
THe Etupe Music MaGazine 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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HAVE YOU A COPY OF 
THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG? 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logs ever issued of standard music for 
plano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 
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A 


Sensational 


Triumph— 


BELSHAZZAR 


SANTATA for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
By Dr. HENRY HADLEY 


Words by Louise Ayres Garnett) 


AC omplete Catalague 
of the 


APPLETON 
WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


and the 


MASTER- COMPOSER 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s 
Renowned 
Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts 


MUSIC SERIES 


* Con taining descriptions 
= aad Contents Lists tas 
ou detad ons Volumes. 
Ta we 
DR. HENRY HADLEY 


Bae aaa cine 1) 726 THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA and the DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 
pTRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER CHORUS FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LOVER 
ay On Pecans 4 Piano Plea oo. ttesazts ss ety $1.25 | Signe Opera at Home... 10000011. /00 488 
Modern Piano Pieces Deities Pesan e 1.25 | Modern Opera Selections............ 1.25 
‘HE debut of this important work was a WARNING! Recital Porne Seinenat eo Rae pean ee oe Gilbert & Sullivan at Home......... 1.25 
+ marked success in every way. The audience Fadiey sae PB elshazs Concert Piano Pieces............... 3.00 FOR THE HOME ye 


Mf five thousand gave Dr. Hadley a warm ovation 
Ht the end. 


zar’’ is not suitable 
for incapable or in- 
differently trained 


Piano Duets ....-...% 
Dance Music 
Schubert at Home.... 


Ballads Whole World Sings......... 
Love Songs Whole World Bing, tides 
Songs Whole World Sings. 


With the great Philadelphia Orchestra and one 
#@ the finest trained choruses in the country, this 
Omposition was given an extraordinary initial 
ler f Ormance, 

Many critics have conceded that this is possibly 
é€ most distinctive work of its kind produced 


Tschaikowsky at Home 
Chopin at Home..... Se 
Grieg at. Homeines% iuccceeeeene ee 


Songs of the Sunny South...... 
Sacred Music 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces............ $1.25 
Children’s Songs 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


choruses. The com- 
poser, however, has 


written the work so 
that a large part of 
the difficult 


prepara- 
tion is given over to 
the three soloists— 


Tenor, Soprano and . 
lere or abroad in the last decade. Baritone. “The work Hight VioliusPiecos: ...geseuen en a 00 tera Omen Fin Ccth ES ae ara 
The composition takes about twenty minutes to iitee tuo aca Violinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 | Saxophone Pieces ................: 2.00 
Gsform. It is extremely dramatic. and, while | XERSorMG amuses |] Goncare Viola gatos 22220002 220 | Amencan ome Mibic Aun 6.0 
felodious in its main themes, is distinctly Ori- to keep his chorus in Operatic Violin Pieces..... ........ 2.00 Boardsi ee. . Sata eae.» 2.00 
mtal and modern in its treatment. the: front rank with Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... 5.00 Oloene et Wi roel cy cies Bobcats 3.00 


the foremost choruses 
of America. For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 


sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


*rice, 60c a Copy ( Orchestral Parts may be rented.) 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


777WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTIONS: :, 


STupIOUS LAD! 
HE’LL MAKE 
HIS MARK! 


ISN'T HE A 
JEWEL! ALWAYS 
PRACTICING // 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (words 
and music) which everybody knows and loves. 
Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. The 
most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper bind- 
ing, cloth back, $2.00, 


SER | ) | The: 
BOOK ; 
THOUSAND - 


Masterpieces of = 
+H S 3 
ee ny Piano Music Siete 
SSES HERE EVER é ees 2 i : 
DN ~wtrH HS VIOLIN eS compositions ghan “two. hundred ee MASTERPIECES te 
ap at A GENIUS! light operatic and sacred bere, Ideal toe the f id ‘Ns 
PIARO MUSIC a 


more 


average player, as it contains all the music which 
could be played in years. 
536 pages. Beautiful red- 
cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 
binding, cloth back, $2.00. 


The Child’s Own 
Music Book 


The most complete child’s music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful blue cloth bind- 
ing, $3.00. Paper binding, cloth back, $2.00. 

For sale where good music is sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON F FOR ILLUSTRAT ED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Ine, 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child’s Own Music Book. 

please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 


the 


CHILDS OW 


( ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 
( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
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LYNN BOARDMAN 
DANA—B. Oct. 15, 1875, 
Middleport, N. Y.  Com- 
poser, teacher. Studied 
with de Kontski, Sher- 
wood, ete. Pres. Dana’s 
Musical Inst., Warren, O, 


CLAUDE ACHILLE DE- 
BUSSY—B. Aug. 22, 1862, 
France; d. 1918. Distin- 
guished composer. Wrote 
orchestra, piano and vocal 
works noted for unusual 
tonal effects. 


ARTHUR DE GUI- 
CHARD—B. in France. 
Educator, writer. Studied 
with Lamperti and von 
Biilow, Ed. ‘‘Question and 
Answer Dept.,’’ The Etude, 
U. S. resident. 


FERDINAND DE LA 
TOMBELLE—B, Paris, 
Aug. 8, 1854. Organist, 
composer. Trained at Paris 
Cons. Prof of theory, 
Schola Cantorum. Wrote 
orch., suites, oratorios, etc. 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA— 
B. Rome, Dec. 25, 1876. 
Operatic baritone. Gradu- 
ated St. Cecilia Academy, 
Rome. Debut, Italy, 1897, 
With Metropolitan Opera 
since 1915, 


Co., N. Y¥., 


EDOUARD DE RESZKE 
—B. Warsaw, Dec. 23, 
1 : d. Poland, May 25, 
1917. Dram. bass. Studied 
with brother Jean, and Co- 
letti. Sang in Opera, 
Paris, Italy, London, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 1982 


HOWARD CLARKE 
DAV!IS—Vocal teacher and 
conductor, Boston and New 
York. Founded Eastern 
Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence. Prof. of Voice, Villa 
Maria College, Erie, Pa. 


EDWIN J. DECEVEE— 


B. Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Jan. 13, 1918, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Composer and teacher. 


Studied with Jadassohn and 
Zwintscher. Director, Har- 
risburg Conservatory. 


SIEGFRIED WILHELM 
DEHN—B. Altona, Ger- 
many, 1796; d. 1858. Noted 
theorist. Taught Rubin- 
stein and Kullak. Wrote 
an analysis of some of 
Bach’s fugues, 


FRANCESCO B. DE 
LEONE—B8. Ravenna, 0O., 
July 28, 1887. Composer, 
pianist. Dir. Mus. Dept. 
U. of Akron, O. Wrote op- 
eras, cantatas, songs, pi- 
ano pes., ini suite, “Old 


Portage Trail.” 


aay 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
—B. Aug. 12, 1874, Tenafly, 


N. J. Organist, composer. 
Pupil of Woodman. F. A. 
G. O. Wrote Organ pieces, 
anthems; also ‘‘Hints on 


Organ Accompaniment.” 


JEAN DE RESZKE 
—B. Warsaw, Jan. 14, 
1850. Dramatic tenor. Pu- 
pil of Cotogin and Sbriglia. 
Sang in Opera, Italy, Lon- 
don, Paris. Long with 
Metropolitan Opera Co, 


THE ETUDE HistoRiIcAL 
MusIcAL PortTRAIT SERIES 


Start making a collection now. 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 


Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 


Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are referred 
to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Monthly Letter. 


CAMILLE DECREUS— 

1876, Paris. Pianist 
and teacher. Studied at 
Paris Conservatory. Toured 
with Calvé and Ysaye, 
Since 1924 Dir. American 
Conservatory, Fontainbleau. 


CECILE DE HORVATH 
—B. Boston. Concert pian- 
ist. Educated in U. S. 
Later abroad with Gabrilo- 
witsch and Safonoff. Debut 
in Phila. Toured with 
symphony orchestras. 


LUIS ABRAHAM DEL- 
GADILLO—B. Nicaragua, 
Aug. 26, 1887. Composer, 
piani Studied at Milan 
Con Inspector General of 
Music, Nicaragua. Wrote 
symphonies, overtures, etc. 


CHARLES H. DEMOR- 


EST—B. Madelia, Minn., 
Jan. 3, 1886. Organist, 
composer, Grad. Chicago 
Musical College. Organ- 
ist, St. Paul’s Ch., Chi- 
cago. Dean, Organ Dept., 
Chi. Mus. C, 


EDOUARD DERU — B. 
Belgium; d. San Francisco, 
Aug. 5, 1927. Violinist. 
Exponent of Belgian School. 
Soloist with Saint-Saens 
Festival. American debut, 
1916. Prof. at Liege Cons, 


JAMES MONROE 
DEEMS—B. _ Baltimore, 
Md., 1818; d. 1901. Cel- 
list, teacher. Studied with 
Dotzauer. Instructor U. of 
Va. Wrote oratorio ‘‘Ne- 
buchadnezzar.’’ 


ZOLTAN DE HORVATH 


—B. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
30, 1886. Pianist, com- 
poser. Self-taught. Coached 
with de Pachmann. Has 


given Chopin recitals. 
Composed march. 


PR 


CLEMENT PHILIBERT 


_DELIBES—B. St. 

i Feb. 21, 
1891. 
Trained 
Composer of 
““Coppelia’’ 


“Sylvia” and 


ballets, 


CHARLES FREDERICK 
DENNEE-—B. Sept. 1, 
1863, Oswego, N. Y. Pi- 
anist, teacher. Studied at 
N. E. Cons., also with von 
Biilow. Teacher at N, E. 
Cons. Wrote important 
technical works. 


a NS ee 
JOSQUIN DESPRES — 
1450 Condé; d. Aug, 27, 
Chorister and chorus- 
Singer in Sistine 
Greatest composer 
contrapuntist of his 
Wrote Masses, etc, 


ster, 
Chapel, 
and 

time, 


MANUEL DE FALLA— 
B. Cadiz, Spain, Nov. 23, 
1877. _ Composer. Studied 
with Dukas and Debussy. 
Has written many works— 
orchestra, opera, ballet, 
songs. Located, Madrid. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN 
—B. April 3, 1859, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; d. Jan. 16, 
1920, Chicago. Composer, 
critic. Wrote many light 
operas, two grand operas, 
Recessional and other songs. 


CLAUDE JOSEPH ROU- 
GET DE L’ISLE—B. Lons- 
le-Saulnier, May 10, 1760; 
d. June 27, 1836. Wrote 
opera-libretti and 50 songs. 
Composed the Marseillaise 
while in prison. 


joa HOPKINS DENS- 
MORE — B. Somerville, 
Mass., Aug. 7, 1880. Com- 
poser, Studied with Paine. 
Composed songs, piano 
pieces, Operettas, ete 
Wrote song, Roadways. 


EMMY DESTINN — B. 
Prague, Feb. 20, 1878; d. 
Jan. 29, 1930. Dram, so- 
prano, Studied with Mme. 
Loewe-Destinn, Selected for 
Berlin and Paris premieres 
of ‘‘Salome,’* 


WILLEM DEFESCH—B. 
Amsterdam, 1700 (?); d. 
London, 1760 (?). Violin- 
ist. Choirmaster at Ant- 
werp Cathedral, later in 
London, Wrote 2 oratorios, 


a Mass, chamber music. 


ELIE-MIRIAM DELA- 
BORDE—B. Chaillot 
France, Feb. 8, 1839. 
Pianist, teacher, Pupil of 
Moscheles_ and Liszt, Prof. 
of piano, Paris Cons. Wrote 
piano pieces. 


FREDERICK DELIUS— 
Bradford, Eng- 
, 1863. Composer. 


Wrote operas, 

works, choral numbers, 
songs. Now located Grez- 
sur-Loing, France, 


LUIG! DENZA—B. Italy, 
Feb. 24, 1846; d. Hamp- 
stead, England, 1922. Com- 
poser. Trained at Royal 
Cons., Naples. Prof. of 


Singing, Royal Acad., Lon- 
Wrote Funiculi-Funic- 


don. 
ula. 


ANDRE CARDINAL 
DESTOUCHES—B. Paris, 
1672; d. 1749. Composer. 
Pupil of Campra. Dir. 
Paris Opera; Dir. Chapelle 
Royale, Court choirmaster, 
Wrote operas, ballets, 


» Songs, 


CHARLES _ GATES 
DAWES—B. 1865, Mari- 
etta, O. Statesman, art- 
patron, amateur musician. 
Vice-Pres, Chicago Civic 
Opera Co. Wrote famous 


Melody played by Kreisler. 


Louis PIERRE DEF- 


FES—B. Toulouse, 1819; 
d. 1900, Composer. Trained 
at Paris Cons. Later Dir. 
Toulouse branch. Wrote 15 
operas, much church music, 
ete. 


ERIC DELAMARTER— 
B. Lansing, Mich., Feb. 
18, 1880. Conductor, or- 
ganist. Studied with Widor. 
Cond. M. A. Society, Chi- 
cago; Ass’t Cond. Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 


GIUSEPPE DEE 
PUENTE—B. Spain, 1845. 
Operatic baritone. Studied 
at Naples. Sang ‘‘Esca- 
millo’’ in American pre- 
miere of “‘Carmen,’’ N. Y¥., 
1879. Wrote “Prog. Ex. in 
Vocalization.”” 


VLADIMIR DE PACH- 
MANN—B. Odessa, July 
27, 1848. Pianist. Toured 
Russia 1869. Gave concerts 
in Germany. First Ameri- 
can tour, 1891. Noted for 
Chopin interpretations, 


JU LES DESWERT_B. 


Belgium, 1843; d. 1891. 
*Cellist, teacher, composer. 
Pupil of Servals, _ Court- 
‘cellist. Berlin. Dir. of 
Ostend Music School. Wrote 
many large works. 


GEORGE HENRY 


—B. Sept. 


York. 


Grad. 


Music. 
organ 


3, 1883, 
Organist, co 
N.Y. Coll 
Wrote a 
works, _ cant 


Lives Rochester, N. 


Debut 1897. 


. _ Conce’ 
Educated ab 3 
Solo: 


leading orchestras. "Te 
at Curtis Inst., Phila 


ISIDORO DE LAR 


London, 
Composer. 
Lamperti 


Aug. 
Pupil of 
and M 


Wrote operas, songs. 


salina’’ 


produced 


York (1902). 


TERESA DEL 


B. London. 


Comp 


Studied with Sewell 


gate. 


Wrote ma 


ballads and so 
Composer of O 
Tears. 


are DE 


Dir. 


N. Ee ; 
Studied at Munic 


of Opera, 


Taught in cOLl@ 


r 
fF 
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"HE ETUDE 


he Perilous Blessing of Leisure 


S the five-day week inevitable? William Green, the able 
and broadminded President of the American Federation of 
Labor, believes that it is. We all live through one hun- 

dred and sixty-eight hours a week. Our future depends 
largely upon how we spend these hours, particularly the leisure 
hours. Our hours of leisure are now approximately two hun- 
dred per cent greater than they were sixty years ago. Much 
of this great increase of leisure has been due to the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

According to Mr. Green, the introduction of machinery 
has so upset the economic 
equilibrium that we must 
have more and more lei- 
sure time to preserve the 
proper relation between 
production and con- 
sumption. He explains 
that the introduction 
of this labor-saving ma- 
chinery has come so 
rapidly that it has been 
impossible for the public 
to absorb its creations and 
that this is the major cause 
for the recent vast unem- 
ployment situation through- 
out the world. He states 
that “Yearly production 
per worker in 1929 was 
forty-nine per cent greater 
than in 1919, thanks to 
steam, gasoline, electricity 
and white coal. In the 
twenty years before, the 
gain in production was 
only eleven per cent. 

“More patents were 
taken out in the United 
States in the last ten years 
than in the whole century 
after Washington’s inaug- 
uration as president.” He 
wisely does not oppose the 
forward march of ma- 
chinery, as labor in the 
past has so often done and 
at the same time attempted 
the futile destruction of 
the machine. Untold mil- 
lions have died of poverty 
and famine in machineless countries. The machine, properly 
adapted to civilization, is the engine of human progress. Mr. 
Green asks that the capitalist shall share with labor the profits 
in money and hours that the machine should normally bring to 
man. In a five-day working week, he claims, machines would 
produce all that is necessary and the worker, with no reduc- 
tion in income, would still be a consumer instead of a member 
of the army of unemployed. 

There now are in the United States over half a million 
workers on a five-day week schedule. This is interesting news 
for all. While some of us are praying for a fourteen day week 
in which to work out a few of those things so dear to our am- 
bitions, others are struggling to reduce the hours of labor to 
an economic minimum. However, to stand all day as a trained 
nurse for a machine is a very different thing than to sit in one’s 
own shop, creating by hand, d la Gandhi, articles which are 
fashioned by the loving touch of the artist workman. It is 
obvious to all that the machine operator endures a strain, 
which, if not mitigated with greater periods of rest and recrea- 
tion, gradually but cruelly annihilates the individual. 


WARDEN LEWIS E. LAWES OF SING-SING PRISON 


“Ninety-eight per cent 
never learned how to spend their leisure.’ 


The quotation is from “20,000 Years in Sing-Sing,” by Warden Lewis 
E. Lawes (published by Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc.) 


Mr. Green points out that the five-day week will release men’s 
minds for intellectual work and cultural development, giving 
tremendous impetus to the movement for enlightened citizen- 
ship. He shows that, during the decade of 1920 to 1930, night 
school classes almost doubled and that the publication of books 
and pamphlets advanced enormously. Musicians know that in 
the same period musical activity in all its forms increased 
splendidly. Unquestionably leisure presents great possibilities 
for the enrichment of home life, for the elevation: of living 
standards, for the development of the play spirit, for resting 
the work-fagged brain, for 
the physical development 
of the body. Well regu- 
lated leisure, without 
doubt, makes possible the 
safeguarding of these 
precious things. Mean- 
while, however, we must 
wait patiently for the time 
when the public is prop- 
erly educated to under- 
stand the real significance 
of the meaning of “well 
regulated” leisure, so that 
leisure may not become a 
disaster instead of a bless- 
ing. That millions of peo- 
ple do employ their leisure 
time profitably goes with- 
out saying, but that mil- 
lions of others are squan- 
dering these precious hours 
is also tragically obvious. 

Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes, in his notable book, 
“20,000 Yearsin Sing-Sing,” 
makes it particularly clear 
that a very large propor- 
tion of his guests at Amer- 
ica’s most famous prison 
are there because of the 
misuse of leisure. He 
states that records at Sing- 
Sing show that ninety- 
eight per cent of the pris- 
of the prisoners oners were never asso- 
ciated with a boys’ club 
and that they had never 
had any other opportuni- 
ties to learn how to spend 
their leisure in wholesome recreation. He writes: 


“America spends large sums on education; but 
its bill for luxuries is three times as much. It is nig- 
gardly in providing for social advance, which is left 
almost entirely to charity and private contributors. 
A well-known educator promised a decade ago that 
with the opening of every school he would close a 
jail. His promise has not been fulfilled. He did not 
appreciate the importance of regulated and well su- 
pervised leisure. He did not appreciate the fallacy 
of an education that teaches the child to read but 
neglects the opportunity to teach him to work or 
even to play. 

“That leisure is an important factor in schooling 
has been recognized by educators throughout the 
ages. The ancient Grecian philosopher taught that 
‘preparation for the right use of leisure should be the 
chief end of education.’” 


There can be no doubt that, if many of the thousands of 
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men in prisons had been engrossed in the delights of music 
study, at home and in groups, they would never have been 
behind bars. Think of that, Mr. and Mrs. Parent. 

Music becomes a priceless leisure hour refreshment to the 
mind, largely because it is so absorbing that it is literally im- 
possible for the partaker in its execution to think of other things 
while engrossed in it. Its cultural value, in the development 
of the intellect, in the refinement of taste, as well as in the 
elevation of the spirit, needs no comment in these columns. It 
is right that our public educational systems should provide for 
the study of this great art which in after life will be prac- 
tically employed in the leisure of more of their pupils than 
scores of other studies taken up in the class room. To get 
the most from music, one must practice the art. “One ounce 
of participation is worth a ton of appreciation.” 

Millions do not understand why their music hunger is not 
appeased by merely listening to music. The radio and the 
talking machine present the student with a really magnificent 
means of acquiring standards. They should whet enormously 
the interest for music study. They do not, however, take the 
place of music study itself, which possesses unequalled ad- 
vantage in the profitable employment of leisure. It is the expe- 
rience of countless music lovers that the study of a musical 
instrument and that musical performance, including singing, 
either individually or in groups, has a peculiarly refreshing 
and recreative value for the mind, similar to the value of 
healthy play in rebuilding the body. Wéithout music, litera- 
ture, travel and wholesome play, leisure would become an in- 
sufferable bore to intelligent people. 

The mistaken idea of what constitutes entertainment re- 
sults in squandering untold hours in what might be devoted 
to really profitable fun. Time spent with trashy magazines, 
listening to worthless radio broadcasts, dancing in a vile at- 
mosphere and, most dangerous of all, attending pernicious 
moving pictures, turns our precious, new-found leisure into 
one of the gravest perils of modern civilization. Journalism, 
radio and the moving pictures are, for instance, among the 
richest of present-day blessings. By perversion they may 
readily be changed into organized agencies for crimes against 
society. The radio, thanks to governmental supervision, has 
been kept free from pornographic suggestiveness. The cheap 
journals and the vicious films have descended to the depths. 
While some pictures are so fine that they have made artistic, 
dramatic and sociological history, serious people are coming to 
regard the criminal cinema with grave apprehension. If you 
doubt the dangers of these, read the advertisemtents of many 
of these pictures in any daily newspaper and see how the pro- 
ducers gloat over things which proclaim them as deliberate 
merchants in the portrayal of crime, horrors, thrills, blood and 
smut. The merry march to Hades has become the holy pro- 
cessional of these gentlemen of Hollywood. 

Whither is this leading us? Are we, through our misused 
leisure and the noxious cinema, consciously breeding a race of 
human sewer rats nourished on the swill of Hollywood? Is 
our fifteen billion dollar educational system being undermined 
by this era of pernicious moving pictures? The theaters are 
filled nightly with groups of children who by their snickers 
reveal a pathetic sophistication of which their elders, ten years 
ago, would have been ashamed. These things strike power- 
fully and directly into the morale of the nation. The evils of 
drink and the attempts to evade the prohibition law are only 
flea bites beside the far more dangerous outrages of the destruc- 
tive movies. 

That Hollywood’s sex and crime pictures are bringing our 
American civilization to shame before all the nations of the 
world, that they are eating into the moral vitals of our chil- 


Music study—and by that we mean the active participation of the individual in reproducing music via his own 
mind and soul—must be depended upon to have a large future part in the solution of the great and serious problem 


dren, that they are creating conditions leading to a possible 
collapse of the state, these are things which unquestionably 
deserve the immediate serious attention of the national goy- 
ernment. The educational value of the splendid historical, 
scientific fiction and news pictures and the delightful enter- 
tainment of Mickey Mouse and his friends (unquestionably 
the best American humor turned up since Mark Twain) are 
made worthless by the racket and vice pictures that follow. 
What might be our greatest possible means of popular educa- 
tion has become our most serious menace. The public does 
not want narrow-minded, childish, milk and water, Pollyanna 
stories incessantly on the screen; but it does want pictures that 
are free from the unmentionable deliberate slime of crime and 
obscenity. Any wide distribution of dramatic presentations in 
any form which makes a casual commonplace of murder and 
other assorted crimes, ad nauseum, presents a grave problem to | 
citizens of all lands. 

What can we expect from a nation of people ine 
the movies nightly and having their emotions man ~ 
meat axe? How soon will Hollywood realize t 
houses and empty seats are in a large measure d 
which it has built up itself? 

Movies are very closely coupled with mv 
ence of fine music and fine symphony orchestr 
picture theaters was formerly a real asset t 
these were discontinued in many houses, we 
ductions of music infinitely inferior in many gee pm 
work of the orchestras; and the pictures them) 
growing steadily more “daring,” which in th Ra 
their manufacturers is the synonym for any@iag| 
shocking to a wholesome normal sense of dec® | 
tendance at the movies has, as a result, been dec 
so that in many cities millions of dollars of the 
ties, once thronged to the doors, are either half 
entirely. 

Of course the depression has been responsibl 
of this, but we reason that, had the producers iss és 
kind of film, the public would have thronged to the theaters to 
escape the spirit of this slump in business. Instead of this 
Hollywood gave us pictures that feed depression. Surely the 
so-called magnates, whose only inspiring voice is apparently 
that of greed, must stop and listen, The public is getting 
heartily sick of films that reach their climax with revolting 
“socks on the jaw.” It is getting fearfully tired of pointless 
pictures contrived merely to make a target of the tablets of 
Moses. It is getting tremendously concerned about the effect 
of these nightly rehearsals of almost every known crime, before 
the eyes of little folks. Hollywood beware! America is 
already up in arms over these photographic criminal attacks 
upon the souls of its youth. 

The earnest minded clergy knows the serious dangers of the 
pernicious movies. Ministers of all creeds are fighting to con- 
quer this pestilential invasion of our leisure. They know the 
disastrous results that often follow the misuse of leisure. They 
have seen, for instance, millions turning Sunday, “the day of 
rest,” into a day of turmoil, and they are keenly aware that 
the problem of regulated leisure is of boundless importance to 
America’s future place in history. 

Leisure? Yes! Let us have as much of it as we can em- 
ploy profitably for ourselves and our fellow citizens. Every 
parent should realize the investment value of music, if only 
because of its important bearing upon the problem of ever- 
increasing leisure. The father, who buys a musical instrument, 
provides for adequate music lessons and encourages music in 
the home, is often securing the most precious insurance possible 


for his children. 


of the blessing of ever-increasing leisure. More leisure means more music study. 
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A Tilaster Lesson on the Carnaval, Op. 


TSHERE ARE two periods of our 
_ sublime art in which nature has 
shown an almost tumultuous fer- 
Y in creating great geniuses among 
traditional crowd of commonplace com- 
ers. The first period brought forth 
1 like Johann Sebastian Bach, George 
deric Handel and Domenico Scar- 
i, all three born in the year of grace, 
5, as well as Rameau, born in 1683, 
Couperin “le Grand,” born in 1668. 
h and Handel were Germans, Couperin 
Rameau, Frenchmen, Domenico Scar- 
, as well as his father, Alessandro 
rlatti, Italians. The composers of the 
sical period followed each other at 
r intervals: Haydn in 1732; Mozart 
nty-four years later in 1756; Bee- 
*n in 1770. These made up the class- 
triumvirate. In 1786, after an in- 
al of sixteen years, appeared the won- 
ul Carl Maria von Weber who in 
i forms the bridge between Mozart 
agner, whereas Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
no successors in dramatic style. 
reat melodic genius, Schubert, who 
ned the age only of thirty-one, was 
n 1797. 
ive years had elapsed since the birth 
bert when a series of five great 
Ts appeared on the terrestrial 
First there was Felix Mendelssohn- 
dy, born in 1809, abundant of 
master of form and counter- 
enamored of Bach whose high 
saved from a century-long ob- 
In love with Bach, Handel and 
en, prophet and priest of the high 
past, not enough recherché in 
» he was no bold path-breaker. 
tely different metal and stamp 
two composers born in 1810, 
and Schumann, who can be classed 
Beethoven as the greatest poets of 


- 


seems (to me, at least) the most 


time he ruled supremely over 
_ Nobody rivals him in sublime 
passage work for this instru- 
Schumann, in certain re- 


THE CARNIVAL 


From a Painting by the Famous American Mural Painter, George Harding 
(This Mural is in the Stanley Theater, of Philadelphia.) 


Robert Schumann 


By the Eminent Piano Virtuoso 


Moriz RosENTHAL 


(See Music Section in this Number) 


Part [I 


spects his twin, deserves the name of “the 
German Chopin.” True, his artistry is 
not of the unique perfection of Chopin’s, 
but he conquered all forms, wrote for all 
instruments and left us, like the other, 
works of astonishing depths of thought 
and emotion. Some of his compositions, 
like his Fantasia in C, Op. 17, his Kreis- 
leriana and his Humoreske are songs of 
solitary pride, love and profound feeling. 
At the age of twenty-six he wrote music 
which seems to hold its own even com- 
pared with the last period of Beethoven. 
But a cruel malady, a kind of paralysis 
of the brain, which 
threw its shadow ten 
and more years be- 
fore it, prevented the 
eagle from flying to 
the stratosphere of 
his genius. 


Nature’s Lavish 
Years 


N 1811, one- 
year aiter 
Schumann’s birth, 
Liszt, the great 
composer. and 
greatest pianist, 
was born, and 
1813 marked the of 
birth of Richard y ; 


& 


Wagner, one of the boldest and most pas- 
sionate composers of all times, a great 
melodist and the greatest harmonist, with 
the exception of Chopin. 

But let us return to Robert Schumann. 
His art underwent three styles during 
three periods. The first, in which his 
genius was unimpaired by traditional form, 
brought forth almost all of his greater 
piano works: Dazidsbiindlertinze, Opus 6; 
Carnaval, Op. 9; Sonata in f-sharp, Op. 
11; Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13; Con- 
certo sans Orchestre, in F Minor; Kreis- 
leriana, Op. 16; Fantasia in C, Op. 17, and 

his wonderful Humor- 


eske, Op. 20. 
His second period of 
mature mastery com- 


prises most of his or- 
chestral and chamber 
works, his Concerto in 
A-Minor for Piano and 
Orchestra, his songs, 
his ravishing Andante 
and Variations for 
Two Pianos, in B- 
flat Major and so 
forth, The third 
period marked by a 
slow decadence in 
melodic and har- 


\ 
' 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
From a Copper Engraving by Rumpf 


monic invention shows a marked transi- 
tion from the bold eagle to the domestic 
bird in the cage. 

In his early youth Schumann knew no 
higher aim than to become a great pianist, 
his enthusiasm being first aroused when 
at the tender age of nine he heard the 
famous composer-pianist, Ignaz Moscheles, 
at a recital. Moscheles, in his long career, 
embraced two very different epochs in 
music. He knew Becthoven personally 
and was his fervent admirer, was later 
on the friend of Chopin, Liszt and Men- 
delssohn, and won the warm approbation, 
both as player and composer, of Chopin, 
playing with him compositions for four 
hands, before the French Court. He out- 
lived physically Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. 


Schumann's Boyish Hero 


OSCHELES’ compositions are well 

designed and very carefully written 
as far as piano passage work is concerned. 
His themes are seldom of high value, but 
as soon as he begins the working-out sec- 
tion, he is as strong as a first-rate com- 
poser. Certain it is that by his won- 
derfully clean legato and bravura playing 
he took the boy, Robert Schumann, by 
storm. Thereafter Schumann applied him- 
self to the piano and made great progress. 
But his technic always seemed lame to 
him when compared to the storm and stress 
of his musical hero. 

A great event for Robert was his ac- 
quaintance with Friedrich Wieck. For not 
only was he a great piano teacher but also 
the father of the keyboard prodigy, Clara 
Wieck, who later was to become Robert’s 
wife. Clara was ten years younger than 
Robert, almost a child, when he saw and 
heard her for the first time. It was not 


love at first sight, however. Quite the 
contrary, for he grew enamored of 
Ernestine von Fricken, a young, noble 


lady whose heart he won and whose fiancé 
he became. Her so-called father, Haupt- 
mann von Fricken, was an_ excellent 
amateur composer, indeed invented the C- 
sharp minor theme which Schumann used 
for his famous Etudes Symphoniques. 


am 
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The piece bears the remark, “The notes 
of the theme are by an amateur.” 


The Romance of Asch 


RNESTINE and her father did not 

dwell in Leipzig where Robert studied 
at the University but at a small Bohemian 
village named Asch. The lovers met 
rarely, their passion cooled down, and the 
engagement was finally considered at an 
end. Was Robert Schumann or his 
“Estrella,” Ernestine yon Fricken, to be 
blamed for this break of promise? There 
are important reasons to side with Robert 
in this love affair. Let us speak openly. 
Ernestine was far from being truthful to 
her famous lover. It took years before 
Schumann found out that Ernestine was 
not the daughter of Baron von Fricken, 
that she was only his adopted child. Fur- 
thermore she had painted her circumstances 
in rosy hues in order to appear before 
Schumann as a noble and rich heiress. 
As a matter of fact, she was in rather 
poor circumstances, whereas Schumann 
was well off but far from being quite in- 
dependent and able at this early stage of 
his life to take care of a household and 
presumable children. On the other side, 
it must be stated to the honor of Ernestine 
that, in spite of her wounded feelings, she 
withdrew without much ado or reproaches 
and showed herself, in the role of the re- 
jected sweetheart, more worthy of Schu- 
mann’s love than she had seemed in that 
of bride-to-be. Litzmann, the biographer 
of Clara Schumann, does “Estrella” full 
justice in spite of some easily understood 
partiality for Clara. 


Now, with all strength and unbounded 
fervor, Schumann devoted himself to piano 


playing under the guidance of Friedrich 
Wieck. Such striking progress did he 
make that Wieck gave him a flattering 
testimonial in order to induce his mother 
to allow him to study piano exclusively, 
giving up his studies at the University of 
Leipzig. Her resistance now melted away 
and Schumann was free to devote himself 
exclusively to his piano and his music. 

In order to hasten his progress the im- 
patient young student invented a little ma- 
chine which he fixed to the ceiling, con- 
necting it with the fourth finger of his 
right hand. This finger was then raised 
to its utmost while the other fingers did 
the customary practice. The worst pos- 
sible consequences took place. The fourth 
finger and, later, the whole right hand be- 


came lame, and the impossibility of a 
Pianistic career stared Schumann in the 
face. This grave misfortune turned out a 


blessing for musical humanity, as Robert, 
changing his aims, discovered the true 
springs of his innermost life and grew 
into one of the most sublime composers of 
all times. 


The Life behind the Works 


ARNAVAL, by Schumann, is not only 

a musical but also a literary con- 
ception, a kind of esoteric autobiography 
in sounds. Therefore we point out some 
striking facts of his youthful life in order 
to throw light on this famous piano com- 
position which is not understandable to 
most musicians, even Schumann’s own 
countrymen. His fervent admiration for 
Chopin should be emphasized in this con- 


text. That composer’s “Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart” (the famous duetto 
La ci darem la mano! from “Don Gio- 


vanni”’) led to poetic outbursts on the part 
of Schumann to the effect that the seven- 
teen year old Chopin had proved himself 
a successor of the most famous composers 
and besides the “Paganini of the Piano.” 

It should be emphasized, too, that Schu- 
mann’s love for Ernestine von Fricken 
was at the time of the Carnaval in full 
blossom and that the poetic lover was 
happy and enthusiastic over the coin- 
cidence that the name of the little town 


where Ernestine resided, “Asch,” in 
Bohemia, consisted of those four letters 
which also were to be found in Schumann’s 
own name. 

To explain the use of certain themes in 
Carnaval it should be made clear here 
that the German musical alphabet differs 
entirely from the English one. In the 
former alphabet A—S—C—H is repre- 
sented by the following notes: 


x 
You can translate the 
Ex. 2 


= 


as “S” (“Es”) pronounced like the “Es” 
in “Escamillo.” Likewise the note A-flat 


Ex.3 


(== 


is designated by “as,” pronounced like the 
first syllable in “Astoria.” Therefore the 
following three combinations are used by 
Schumann to represent “Asch,” 


Ex.4 


A. S.C. H. As(like Astoria) 
the third presentation being the notes har- 
monically changed. 
The young composer took this more or 


less interesting joke pretty seriously. In 
the first editions and long afterwards the 
following title was used: Carnaval, Op. 9, 
on Four Notes. The piece was dedicated 
to the illustrious violinist, Lipinski. 

We spoke of the worship of Schumann 
for Chopin, for Clara and for Ernestine 
who all three were implicated and cele- 
brated in Carnaval. But there was one 
man, a colossus among poets, whom: Schu- 
mann extolled to the stars and whom he 
placed side by side with Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven, his hero among musicians. The 
name of this incomparable writer was 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (pen name, 
Jean Paul) who was born at Wunsiedel, 
1763, and who died at Bayreuth in 1825. 
His imagination, his humor, his poetry, 
created a sensation in Germany. Evén 
such men as Goethe and Schiller said of 
him that he would be worthy of their 
admiration if he would dispose of his rich- 
ness “with the same care as other writers 
did of their poverty.” 


Jean Paul’s Influence 

HEN SCHUMANN, at a congress 
at Vienna, gave a toast praising 
two great men as supermen of the German 
people, Beethoven and Jean Paul, an im- 
mediate protest, not without basis, came 
from Griadener against the coupling of 
these two names, the infinite superiority 
of Beethoven being pointed out. Schu- 
mann, offended and wounded in his love 
for Jean Paul, left the assembly precipi- 

tately without further word. 
The masterpiece of Jean 
romance called “Flegeljahre,” 
not literally translatable, means “years of 
hot, impetuous and stormy youth.” Schu- 
mann admired this work to such an extent 
that he wrote to Clara, “Read the ‘Flegel- 


Paul. vissee 
which title, 


jahre’! It is a book like the Bible!” The 
influence of this work on Schumann is 
obvious. It is a tale with two heroes who, 
by the way, are twin brothers named 
Vult and Walt. Like Goethe’s “Faust,” 


Jean Paul felt two different souls in his 
bosom; he divided his “ego” into two 
parts. Vult is the brilliant one, full of 
humor, witticism and sarcasm, a widely 
famous virtuoso on the flute, a seducer 
in the grand manner, full of poetry but 
ruling over his poetic sentiments by means 
of his enormous intellect. Walt is wholly 


(Continued on page 816) 


Difficult Rhythms Pade Easy 


By EuzasetH N. Hoover 


Many pupils, on first encountering the 
rhythm ”two against three,” feel as if they 
had reached an insurmountable difficulty. 
The following exercises usually solve the 
puzzle: 

A measure of 3-4 time is chosen, writ- 
ten as follows: 


Ex.1 


[saa 


This rhythm is played with one finger 
several times until the student becomes 
sure of it; then it is played with the left 
hand being used on the second eighth, an 
octave lower, like this: 


ue ore Pale elt 


= 


Lh. 
Now one more note is added for the left 


hand, a note to be struck with the right 
hand note on count one, thus: 


fed) che aaahs 


Lh; * bb 


Keeping that rhythm in mind, left and 
right striking simultaneously on count one, 
two eighths alternating on count two, and 
the right alone on count three, the student 
rewrites the measure, so that it sounds the 
same but has three full counts for each 
hand: 

Ex.4 pe 


apa 
A quarter being substituted for the tied 
eighths in the right, and dots for the tied 
eighths in the left, it is found that there 
are three even notes in the right and two 
even notes in the left: 


Ex.5 


Practice this until it is easy to remember 
the two even notes on count two, alternating 


©Ghe Ideal Piano Hand 
By C. H. 


How often people say, taking up the 
“crumpled rose-leaf” hand of a baby, “She 
will be a pianist. Just look how long her 
fingers are!” 

This is one of the fallacies which we 
utter again and again, without inquiring 
into their truth. Many teachers know that 
long fingers and a large hand are not 
invariably characteristic of successful 
pianists. Some of the greatest pianists 
have notably small, thick hands and short, 
even pudgy, fingers. De Pachmann, for 
instance, has hands that are almost tiny, 
with very thick short muscles and plump, 
short fingers. 

Slenderness of the fingers, of course, 
is a decided advantage for a pianist, but 
we have known pianistically inclined peo- 
ple who have been baffled in studying the 
instrument because their fingers were so 
long as to be continually getting in one 
another’s way on the keys. One would 
suppose that Rachmaninoff’s large, long 
hands might be a handicap to him, and, in 
spite of his tremendous skill, the width, 


“The soul that becomes discouraged in the presence of real g 
will never become thoroughly artistic..—MENDELSSOHN, os 


~ ia hs eae 


. THE ETU i 


between the hands, and a full beat on 
and three, one played by both hands, th 
by the right only. 

When this grouping becomes easy, 
student plays three of these groups, co 
ing one to the first group, two to the 
ond, three to the third, as if each 
were one beat in a 3-4 measure: 


And there you are playing two ag; 
three! i 

The exercises are then inverted, the 
playing the three and the right the 
notes. j 

After the rhythm becomes easy on si 
notes, the scales are practiced in that y 
the right takes three notes to two 
left, and the scales are started an oc 
apart, as usual. For the reverse, the 
takes the three, and the hands begin 
octaves apart. 

Four against three may he learnec 
the same process, the rhythm being: 
. Ex.7 


Count 1 2 3 4 


The hands are then alternated as 
lows: 


Ex.8. ee ns b 
Lh. Lh. | 


Then, with the part for each hand wr 
out completely : 


Ex.0 “ae 


In other words, the second note o 
left comes just after the second 
right, and the third note of the 1 
before the last (fourth) of the righ 
third of the right playing alone. — 
the rhythm is sure, play the entire g 
as one count. These exercises also s 
be inverted and scales practiced in rh 


TANNER 


or, rather, the narrowness, of t 
board must present difficulties to 
playing. The great Russian, in 
one of the very few artists who ca 
a grand piano look meek and under- 
One would not be surprised, indeed, 
the concert grand come to heel 
docilely off the stage after Rac’ 
The advantage in speed is 
with the short-muscled hand, b 
is more quickly adjusted for action. 
in pianissimo work the short mu 
more easily and swiftly tone-gre 
long-muscled hand is not so na 
sponsive as the short, although 
of hundreds of long-fingered 
shows that—like other natural obs 
this may be overcome. All the more 
to those who become great artis 
the world, with hands which pre 
ural difficulties in building up 
The chance, from many sta 
ever, is with the short, blunt ha’ 
tunately, also, this type of hand oft 
with unusual artistic capacity. 


apo 


f 
E ETUDE 
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“oncentrated Wechnic for High School Piano Students 


SHE HIGH school student is a busy 
person. Even though he likes to 
practice and has the ambition to 
Beethoven sonatas, he lacks both 

ical ability and adequate practice 
Since the time at his disposal is 

ed, he must plan his musical schedule 

‘dingly. Piano repertoires and enjoy- 
in performing them grow as techni- 

control develops. Therefore the high 

91 student who practices only one hour 
school day and two hours, at most, 
Saturday, must budget these precious 

s so that they may provide technical 

ell as melodic vitamins for his musical 


le presentation every week or every 
‘weeks, according to the difficulty of 
Xercise, of one new exercise designed 
drrect a particular technical fault or 
miess or to develop dexterity in spe- 
types of music and a required review 
ach preceding exercise will gradually 
_ the student to become somewhat 
ically minded. When ten exercises 
9 of various types have been intro- 
1, the student should try to practice 
jf them each day, always stressing 
» he finds most difficult. Soon he will 
formed the habit of allowing thirty 
tes of his practice period for their 
r As his technical ability develops, 
“is bound to under the régime of a 
matic practice schedule, he will realize 
alue of other similar exercises as well 
te value of more advanced technical 
ises. 


Exercise for Developing Middle 
H Hand Strength 


the principle embodied in this ex- 
ise by performance on a table. Place 
jrearm and hand, palm down and 
out-stretched, flat on the table. 
the knuckles and curve the fingers 
he hand is arched as it would be 
flexed over the round part of a 
ple, the finger tips touching the 
of the table. Now, without mov- 
finger tips or wrist and forearm, 
the knuckles. Raise them. Re- 
he exercise several times. Tell the 
it to imagine that his wrist, forearm 
ger tips are glued down. Next, 
try the exercise on some soft 
, so that he may realize that, as 
ckles rise, the finger tips depress 
ce as they should when placed 
keyboard. 
h the hand in good playing position, 
e five black keys thus (each hand 


t 1 2 4 4 5 
eb gb ab bb = db 
a 

lout allowing finger tips or level 
move, depress the knuckles; raise 

eat the exercise. If the stu- 

$ a strong hand arch, the keys 
und as the knuckles rise and the 
depress the keys. In most 
derable practice is required, 
ith one finger at a time, until 
develop. Care must be taken 
ager tips do not slide on the 
forward or backward as the 
depressed and raised. Some- 
her can help the student to 
the principle of this exercise 
¢ her hand below or above the 
of the student’s forefinger in such 
to assist the knuckle action. The 
id arch so indispensable to the 


By Mary 


pianist may be acquired by persistent prac- 
tice of this exercise. Give special attention 
to the working of the thumb knuckle. 


2. Exercise for Finger Individuality 
With each hand alone, practice trills on 
the following: 
Right 1 2 3 4 5 
e gb ap bb c 
Left 5 4 33 2 1 
See that fingers are curved, knuckles 
high, that the weight of the arm rests 
upon the three keys not being played. 
After practicing single note trills at one, 


two, three, and four notes to a count, 
practice trilling in thirds, thus: 
Soe 


== 


eeeecie erie 


3. Stretching Exercise 
Start on Middle C. Play minor thirds, 
major thirds, perfect fourths, diminished 
fifths and perfect fifths with fingers 
straight and the arm weight resting on 
the key last played. Play each note four 
times. 


4. Scale Preparation 


(a) Practice the following exercise until 
considerable ease has been gained: 


(b) Outline the scale with the thumb 
for three octaves. 
(c) Fill in the notes for the scale thus 


outlined. 


(d) Play all scales-for two octaves each, 
adding a note at a time. The D flat major 
scale is especially valuable in this exercise. 


5. Broken Chord Exercise 


Practice the diminished sevenths built 
on c, c sharp, and d, hands together. Play 
each note four to eight times, letting the 
arm weight rest on the notes not being 
played. After practicing in single notes, 


practice in diminished fifths. 
Ex.3 


6. Arpeggio Preparation Exercise 
As you practice the following: 


listen carefully to determine that each fin- 
ger, including the thumb, is using an equal 
pressure. 


E. McVey 


7. Arpeggio Exercises in Rhythms 
Apply these rhythms: ) 


Tile. Di 


3 
° er 
os P ae Agi o Tall 1a e 
to the arpeggio en Hees 
7 R 
Ex.5 Sorc 


4 
2 


fae 
32 eb etc.to 


going up the keyboard with the left hand, 
down the keyboard with the right. 


8. Exercise for Strengthening the 
Fourth and Fifth Fingers 


Practice this exercise 
Ex.6 5 


4 
< 


sicire 
By ge ka 
with high finger action and firm touch, 


hands separate and together. 


9. Exercise on Black Keys 

Slow practice, with high finger action 
and firm touch, is essential for acquiring 
speed in this exercise. Some attention 
should be paid in this connection to 
Chopin’s Black Key Etude. The student 
might profitably learn a few measures as 
an additional exercise for the black keys. 


Ex.7 


10. Octave Exercises 


It is wise to review the first of this 
series of exercises at this time in order to 
ascertain the student’s progress in acquiring 
middle hand strength and in his ability to 
apply particular principles to new problems. 
Octaves may be practiced in several ways, 
including muscle and bone action, wrist and 
forearm action and broken octaves which 
develop the weaker part of the hand 
especially. 

Leave the space of an octave between 
the hands as you play the chromatic scale 
in octaves up and down one octave. This 
is the basis for all the following exercises: 

(a) Muscle action. Use the fourth fin- 
ger on the black keys, the fifth finger on 
the white keys. Apply the principle of the 
arch exercise; that is, play the keys under 
the thumb and fourth or the thumb and 
fifth finger of each hand by raising the 
knuckles, depressing them, raising them and 
so forth. This will require considerable 
practice and a period of time. Try to play 
the chromatic scale with the fourth and 
fifth fingers of each hand as you keep 
the thumb in octave position an octave 
lower. Play each octave four times as you 
progress up the scale. 

(b) Bone action. Using the fourth and 
fifth fingers, play the octave chromatic 
scale with high finger action and firm touch, 


playing each tone four times up and down 
the octave, three times, twice, once. 

(c) Broken octaves. Begin on the outer 
finger, playing each complete octave four 
times, three times, twice, orice. 

(d) Wrist action. Use the fifth finger 
of each hand on both black and white keys. 
Keep the hand and forearm firm. 

(e) Forearm action. This part of the 
exercise requires considerable energy. It is 
always wise to vary the order of the exer- 
cises and to alternate the easy and difficult 
ones. If your arms do not feel free from 
the shoulders, do this for a preparatory 
exercise: double up your fists; move them 
up and down with a forceful, energetic 
movement from the shoulders in the same 
way you would if washing clothes cn a 
washboard. Now, apply the sane muscular 
action to the octaves, playing each octave 
four times, three times and twice, relax- 
ing at first at the end of each half of the 
exercise, that is, on the highest notes of 
the chromatic scale as well as on the lowest. 

Apply the last two exercises to any dif- 
ficult octave passage. If the rhythm in 
your piece requires three octaves to a 
count, as in the next example when played 
at finished “concert” tempo with really 
only one count to a measure, play, let us 
say, twelve of these notes with each one 
divided into a triplet of repeated notes, 
then go back and play the original notes 
in the tempo of these repeated triplets; 
then play nine or twelve octaves with the 
same number of muscular responses, thus: 


Ex.8 C# Minor Scherzo, Chopin 


‘> @ 


Octave practice in various rhythms as 
suggested for arpeggio practice is also ef- 
fective. The student should learn to anply 
every exercise in as many ways as possible 
to the music he is studying. 

Thirty minutes a day, every day, for 
technic should make proper posture and 
movements become habitual. In no other 
way may students with limited time either 
acquire or maintain even minimum technical 
ability. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS McVEY’S ARTICLE 


1. Describe the stretching exercise. 

2. What exercises should precede scale 
study? 

3. What composition will assist in black 
key study? 

4. How may one make the arms feel 
free from the shoulder in octave playing? 

5. Make out a schedule for a high school 
student, which will allow him at least an 
hour’s practice every day, 
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USED to enjoy hearing Leschetizky 

tell stories of his life as a young man 

in Petrograd when he conducted the 
orchestra at the Russian Court. I specially 
liked to hear of how the young Tsar, 
Alexander III, played the toy trumpet in 
the orchestra at the performance of 
Haydn’s “Toy Symphony,” and how he 
squeezed the trumpet so hard in his en- 
thusiasm that one or more instruments 
were always crushed by him whenever he 
played. The Tsar was an immensely 
strong young man, who thought nothing 
of bending a horseshoe between his hefty 
fingers, and no mere puny trumpet could 
withstand his force at all. 

Leschetizky himself did a great deal of 
conducting when he lived in Petrograd, but 
for all that he deplored the admiration 
lavished on conductors of orchestras. He 
would say that if he had the direction of 
orchestral concerts, he would arrange for 
the lights to be darkened at the end of 
the performances, so that the orchestra 


and conductor would be invisible. He 
would then have the portraits of the com- 
posers whose works had been played 


thrown on to a screen for the public to 
applaud them rather than praise the per- 
formers! The Professor would often tell 
his pupils that it was more difficult to play 
nine measures of one of Beethoven’s con- 
certos on the pianoforte than to conduct 
the whole of the “Ninth Symphony.” With 
the exception of Hans Richter, whom he 
loved, his attitude towards conductors was 
one of disparagement, and many a good 
orchestral engagement did his pupils lose 
through it! 

Leschetizky was a great friend and ad- 
mirer of Anton Rubinstein, and I had the 
excitement of playing to this king of 
pianists shortly after I came to Vienna. 
I played the first movement of Beethoven’s 
C major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3 and Rubin- 
stein’s own Nocturne in G, which was a 
very charming piece of music. He was 
most encouraging to me, and after I had 
finished playing he introduced me to his 
friend Moriz Rosenthal as being a “new 
star arisen in the pianistic firmament.” 
My friendship with Rosenthal, which be- 
gan then, has remained unimpaired ever 
since. Rubinstein was asked by Leschetizky 
to give a private recital at his house for 
the pupils, which he did. What I re- 
member best about that recital was the 
agony of apprehension which I suffered 
every time the great pianist lifted his 
hands off the piano keys, for he was in 
the habit of attacking them from an 
astomshing height. J was seated so near 
him, close up to the key-board, that I 
“Tf he misses his key, 
IT am a dead boy!” But when he did miss 
one he did not hit me after all, but turned 
round to us and said whimsically : 

“That, young fellows, is how 
do it!” 


said to myself: 


not to 


Above Wrong Notes 


T DID not seem to matter how he did 

anything, or whether he occasionally 
hit a wrong note in his unbounding energy; 
for his majesty and purity of sound in 
cantiléne passages, and the genius of his 
personality were overwhelming. When he 
had finished playing, he would rush out 
into the bitter cold of the Viennese night 


Leschetizky Days 


By the Eminent Russian Pianist and Teacher 


Marx Hampourc 


Part II 


without any coat or hat on, and would 
stand outside till he had cooled down. 
In any ordinary man such a proceeding 
would have seemed madness, but Rubin- 
stein’s physique was so robust that he 
never appeared to suffer any ill effects 
from the extreme change from heat to cold. 


Brahms at a Concert 


T THE invitation of my friend and 
r) musical mentor, Dr. Hans Richter, 
I used to attend the rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic Concerts of which he was 
the conductor, and which took place in 
the morning of the day before each con- 
cert. Here I generally saw Johannes 
Brahms sitting in the Director’s box, on 
the left hand side of the Grosse Musik 
Vereins Hall. Brahms would sit in a 
characteristic attitude, with his leonine 
head sunk on his two elbows, and his eyes 
gazing into space. He was, of course, 
the greatest musical figure in Vienna at 
that time, and I have nothing that I 
cherish more than a small cigar cutter 
which he once gave me as a memento. 
When I was fifteen I played at one of the 
Berlin Philharmonic concerts conducted 
by Weingartner during their gala week, 
in Vienna, of which I shall tell later. 
After the concert, Brahms’ health was 
proposed at a banquet given by the or- 
ganizers of the festival to all the artists 
interested. When he had thanked the Di- 
rectors’ for proposing his health, Brahms 
himself then proposed the health of the 
“youth” who had played at that evening’s 
concert. This was myself, and I was 
immensely gratified at his singling me out. 

Brahms had a dry humour which was 
belied by his rugged and rather aloof ex- 
terior. One day he lunched with the 
pianist, Eugéne D’Albert, in a restaurant. 
Now D’Albert was a vegetarian and what 
one might call a “Return to Nature” 
man. When they thad finished eating, 
Brahms made a point of paying the bill, 
but not without remarking, “Ah ha, 
D’ Albert, had you known I was going to 
pay, you would certamly have ordered 
yourself a succulent steak, instead of only 
a potato!” 

Anton Bruckner, the composer, was 
often at the Philharmonic Concert re- 
hearsals, looking incredibly ill, and ancient. 
IT do not remember ever having spoken to 
him. 

But Eduard Schiitt, the well-known com- 
poser-pianist, was always a great friend 
of mine. He had a big reputation in 
Vienna, and his style was the acme of 
refinement and elegance. In contrast to 
this, he was possessed of the loudest voice 
I ever heard; and, when he was talking 
in a room with other people, no one else 
could hear oneself speak. We used to 
tease him about this, but he was such a 
good fellow he never minded. Years 
afterwards, Schiitt came to London es- 
pecially to hear me play his pianoforte 
“Concerto in F minor” with Colonne’s 
Orchestra from Paris, and, as we were 
walking together down Piccadilly one day, 
he suddenly buttonholed me as was _ his 
habit when some subject interested him, 
and hegan vociferating in that tremendous 
voice of his. People’s attention began to 
be attracted, and a crowd to form around 
us, till eventually a policeman came up, 
thinking we were causing a riot, and nearly 


arrested Schiitt for disorderly behavior in 
the public street! I had some difhculty 
in making the officer understand the in- 
nocence of Schititt’s intentions, and the un- 
fortunately stentorian character of his 
voice. 

Schiitt wrote an opera, about which he 
used to tell the following fact. A Berlin 
publisher who had Leoncavallo’s “Pag- 
liacci” submitted to him at the same time 
as the Schtitt opera, had refused to have 
anything to do with “Pagliacci,” but had 
published Schiitt’s work with alacrity! 
Where is Schiitt’s opera now? Consigned 
to limbo, I fear; whereas “Pagliacci” still 
reigns supreme in its own genre, 


The Gay Waltz King 


SHORE wrote several pieces for me, 

some of which I played a good deal 
at one time. But one of his works which 
he did not actually write for me was 
amongst his most successful efforts, and 
this was a brilliant transcription of a waltz 
by Johann Strauss, the Kiss Ialtz, which 
Schutt adapted out of an opera of Strauss’ 
entitled “The Gipsy Baron.” I played this 
transcription at an evening party at 
Baroness Tedesco’s house, where the au- 
thor, the original Johann Strauss, creator 
of the Blue Danube Waltz, was present. 
He was a jolly old fellow, full of the 
peculiar sparkling Viennese gaiety which 
he so well imparted to his compositions. 
He was delighted with Schitt’s tran- 
scription of his music for the pianoforte, 
and my performance of it was received 
with enthusiasm by both him and the rest 
of the party. I have often remembered 
Johann Strauss in later life as being one 
of those composers who enjoyed para- 
phrases of his own works. He is not the 
only composer, by a long way, in whom I 
have met with this broadmindedness, but 1 
have pleasure in singling it out when I do 
meet it, because musjcal critics are, as a 
rule, so slashing in their condemnations 
of any kind of transcription. 

There were interesting men _ also 
amongst the musical critics of Vienna, the 
most distinguished of them being Eduard 
Hanslick, who was a great friend of 
Leschetizky’s. He was an excellent liter- 
ary man, and wrote much that was inter- 
esting about music. He was however 
celebrated for one or two instances of 
shortsightedness, the most remarkable 
being his utter contempt for Wagner. He 
never would admit that any work of Wag- 
ner’s had merit, even though he lived to 
see him supreme in the World of Opera. 
He also hated Anton Rubinstein, and on 
going out one day from one of that Mas- 
ter’s recitals into the street, where an old 
hurdy-gurdy organ happened to be play- 
ing, Hanslick exclaimed as he heard it: 
“At last, some real music!” 


The “Ultra” of those Days 


ALSO remember that Hanslick and 

Leschetizky were both at the Phil- 
harmonic concert where I made my first 
appearance as an “adult pianist,” in March, 
1895, and which I shall describe anon. 
At >this concert the “Pathétique Sym- 
phony” of Tchaikovsky was performed 
for the first time in Vienna. Hanslick 
was as old a man as the Professor, and 
both of them disliked the new music; 


THE ETU 


their ears could not get attuned 
At the end of the symphony, where 
composition dies away into nothin 
Hanslick remarked: “So begrdgt 
Werk.’ (“Now the work is forever 
ied.”) : 
How wrong he was! For did 
symphony attain a greater popularit 
the first ten years of it existence 
the “Pathétique” of Tchaikovsky! 
was almost impossible at one time to” 
plete an orchestral program withot 
At present Tchaikovsky is less freq 
heard, but his music has given imt 
pleasure to thousands of music-lover. 
his name will surely endure. 


Debut as Adult Pianist — 


Py THE beginning of 1895, Lesche 

was anxious, as also was my f 
for me to make a public debut as a 
grown pianist in Vienna. Through 
Richter, therefore, I was engaged to 
on Sunday, March the 3rd, at the 
Philharmonic Symphony Concert. — 
“Concerto in E minor” of Chopin we 
piece chosen, and this I played, 
Richter conducting. Before the reh 
Richter ask me to play over all the 
nical passages of the concerto to him 
said that generally when a pianist 
a concerto with his orchestral accon 
ment, he, Richter, used to compare 
washing linen in a swift running hb 
before you knew where you were, ai 
carried away down stream. So he d 
to know precisely what I had to p 
the various developments of the pas 
in order to arrange how to keep t 
chestra properly with me. How di 
was Richter’s behavior in this 
from that of certain much belaude 
ductors of to-day, who think the 
being generous if they allow twen 
minutes for rehearsing a whole co 
Too little care or interest is shown 
days in the accompaniment of the s 

What excitement there was at 
the kind Kurzweils with whom I fi 
this my first appearance at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. Even H 
the virago, deigned to share the g 
enthusiasm. How to prepare me te 
a proper effect upon the platforn 
was the problem! I had no evenings 
and not enough money to buy an 
last, for economy’s sake, it was 
that the eldest son of the house, | 
tall fellow, should lend me his 
suit, a real long toilette de cérém 
was a sylph in those days, so reefs 
‘be taken in the coat where it was 
and long, and, as the sleeves hung doy 
my hands in inches, they too hi 
pinned up. We did not even s 
tailor; Frau Kurzweil did all 
justing” herself. She tacked 
the trouser legs, which were a 
too long, and finally the female 1 
of the household took tongs and | 
my hair, which ordinarily stuck 
up in a stiff brush. They declar 
all artists must have curly hair, 
were to make a good first impre 
the public. When they had finish 
my hair it looked more like a por 
bristles than anything human, — 
gether I must have been a queer 5; 
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Saint-Saéns, the Remarkable 


By the Distinguished French Piano Virtuoso 


MaurRicgE DuUMESNIL 


FROM 


Dany Personal Qonferences with the Great and Versatile Plaster 


FLAT, in the bass!” 
ic It sounded like a trumpet call. 


The violinist remained with 
how in the air, while I, vaguely con- 
is of having committed an objection- 
mistake, peeked out and into every 
CT Of 


the hall trying to locate the 
pr of the unexpected interruption. 
Jat morning at the Casino de Dieppe we 
| having a rehearsal for a Saint-Saéns 


her music festival to be held the next 
noon, a part of the various celebra- 
/which took place every season during 
tustomary two weeks’ stay at the pic- 
«jue Channel resort. The aged master 
been expected for several days. 
iddenly I heard alert footsteps on the 
len staircase leading down from the 
my. A short silhouette came into view 
a man of rather stocky build, clad in a 
suit, with a shawl round his neck, ad- 
ed towards the platform. Could it 
Issible? That aquiline nose, that white 
1, those sparkling eyes—Camille Saint- 
is! 

jough I had never met him before, I 
heard terrifying stories about his 
chy disposition and bad temper. There- 
it is natural that a young graduate of 
Paris Conservatory, such as I was, 
ed shaking in his shoes and felt ready 
he worst. But the master had come to 
piano and, laughingly, put his finger 


| flat, that octave! Isn’t B flat in 
<ey of G minor? Now, go on.” 
vain he laughed and sat down while 
resumed our rehearsal. From time 
me he beat time, indicated an accent, 
ading. Toward the end of that Sonata 
) minor, he sat at the keyboard and 
“me an important suggestion concern- 
fingerings, to which I shall refer 
Several times he made jokes; when 
Was finished, he congratulated us 
ily and promised to attend the con- 
1 felt that during that hour we had 


me very good friends. 


mporary caricature of Saint- 
Giraud, presented to the 
of The Etude by M. I. Philipp. 


The Adored of France 

T THAT time, several years before 

the war, Saint-Saéns was at the 
apogee of his glory. His name shone at 
the top of the French school with unparal- 
leled prestige, as that of France’s great 
international musician whose works were 
found 6n programs in every corner of the 
world. There were other famous com- 
posers, of course: Massenet, Faure, Vin- 
cent d’Indy and, outstanding among the 
younger generation, Debussy and Ravel. 
But Massenet’s activities were inclined ta 
be one-sided, restricted, as they were, to 
operatic music. Vincent d’Indy, of whom 


of the reasons for his greatness was the 
scholarly spirit with which his lite was 
imbued. As a student, his application and 
perseverance were notable. Step by step 
he conquered every grade of the musical 
ladder, in piano, organ, harmony and 
counterpoint. When he tried for the “Prix 
de Rome” in composition, however, he 
failed, the jury preferring a cantata by 
another composer, a Mr. Sieg. But this 
did not discourage Saint-Saéns. Kor years 
he had worked hard. He had confidence 
in himself. Temporarily forgetting official 
recognition, he went on, undisturbed, and 
gradualy won public favor. The pianists, 


Camille Saint-Saens playing before an audience of twelve thousand, in the 
Bull-Ring at Beziers. 


it has rightly been said that “he knew 
everything that one could know about 
music,” too often reflected in his compo- 
sitions the influence of his enormous peda- 
gogical baggage and thus remained above 
the head of the masses. Gabriel Fauré, 
the “adorable master” of so many lovely 
songs and piano pieces, was, and still is, 
unjustly neglected outside of his native land. 
Ravel was gaining recognition and Debussy, 
despite the sensational success of ‘Pélléas 
and Mélisande,” had not yet attained to 
the universal fame which his incomparable 
genius was to win for him later on, mark- 
ing him one of the milestones in musical 
history. 

Saint-Saéns tried all styles and forms 
and succeeded equally in all of them. His 
versatility was amazing, and he passed from 
chamber music to opera, from oratorio to 
concertos, from symphony to songs, with 
perfect ease. Even the layman knows The 
Swan. Perhaps it is through the “Death 
of the Swan’— but what could Pavlowa’s 
dancing feet have done without the undulat- 
ing background of Saint-Saéns’ famous 
melody ? 


Lifelong Application 
N SUBSEQUENT years it was my 
privilege to see Saint-Saéns many times, 
and it appeared to me that probably one 


violinists and ’cellists adopted his concertos. 
Soon he was appointed to the important 
position of organist at the Madeleine 
Church; this fact in itself refutes the state- 
ment, sometimes advanced, that Saint-Saéns 
was Jewish. 

When Saint-Saéns found difficulties in 
producing his opera, “Samson and Delilah,” 
it was Liszt’s admiration and influence 
which smoothed the way for him and se- 
cured, in 1877, a first. performance in 
Europe. Later on, the work was presented 
with great success at the Theatre des Arts 
of Rouen, ultimately winning its way to the 
Paris Opera, where it took a permanent 
place on the repertoire. It is still con- 
sidered as one of the most reliable “stand- 
bys” from the box office point of view. 

What an example, what an inspiration 
the sustained application of the young dis- 
ciple of Reber and Halévy should be to all 
aspiring students, in America in particular, 
where, I have often noticed, too much im- 
patience and hurry are liable to hinder con- 
structive progress and retard or completely 
wreck talents which, more conservatively 
developed, would bring forth a rich reward! 

“Vingt fois sur le métier remettes votre 
ouvrage. 

Polisses-le sans cesse, ct le repolissez .. . 

How true this is: “Twenty times, upon 
the working table, place your work again, 
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and polish it and re-polish it without ceas- 
ing.’ Meditate on that, young students. 
Meditate on the career of a Saint-Saéns. 
Whether success smiled or frowned, he 
went on serenely and finally became the 
most highly honored member of the Jnstitut 
de France, that same Jnstitut whose mem- 
bers had withheld from him the Prix de 
Rome years before. 

On that summer morning at Dieppe, 
Saint-Saéns, through the closing running 
arpeggio of his “Sonata for Piano and 
Violin in D minor” gave me-a most valu- 
able suggestion regarding fingering. 


Ex.1 aie 
Prestissimo 3> 
1 


I had practiced the passage for several 
weeks, hands separately and with various 
rhythms, thinking that thus I would quickly 


overcome the real technical difficulty. Still, 
I was not satisfied with the results. It was 
clear and smooth enough but nevertheless 
lacked the proper swing, the balanced ac- 
cents which are so necessary to match those 
obtained naturally by the bowing of the 
violin playing  wrisono. The master 
noticed it: 

“Why don’t you use another fingering?” 
he asked. 

“Maitre, I have tried to find a better 
one,” I replied, ‘but 

“Why not try this one?” 

Saint-Sacéns sat at the piano and showed 
me the very unorthodox fingering which 
in the foregoing example appears below the 
notes. How it sounded when he played it— 
crisp, incisive, sweeping—just what I had 
been trying so hard to achieve! .When I 
played it myself, following his suggestion 
to keep my wrists flexible and relaxed in 
order to neutralize the “jumping,” I realized 
that in less than one minute I had con- 
quered what a thousand slow repetitions 
had failed to yield. Such a fingering can 
be called natural, because it follows the 
rhythmic law of nature and promotes the 
rational fall of the accents on the strong 
beats of the measures. 

This most excellent principle imposed 
itself upon me as a precious asset, when- 
ever possible, for “musicianly” playing at 
all grades of study. A student once came 


to me with the following fragment from 
the Moonlight Sonata fingered as shown 
above the notes: 
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When she changed to the Jower finger- 
ing, the proper balance came _ instantly. 
This is only one out of many instances 
when the natural balance of the thumb 
can be used to great advantage. 

Another example, as applied to Debussy’s 
exquisite Puck’s Dance, follows. 


£x.3 


And now a personal hint of Saint-Saéns’ 
regarding the opening of this popular, 
hackneyed examination and contest piece, 
the first solo of the “Concerto in G minor.” 

“So many pianists misinterpret my indi- 
cation of rubato. They distort the rhythm 
and make it sound broken up and jerky. 
It isn’t that at all. This rubato is neither 
romantic nor sentimental. The first notes 
must simply be recited, slightly more slow- 
ly, gradually getting into the tempo.” % 

And he compared it to a rubber ball 
falling on the ground and rebounding each 
time with regularly increased speed. 

Saint-Saéns, musically and otherwise, 
possessed a well-developed sense of humor. 
Still early in his career he wrote that de- 
lightful “Carnival of the Animals,” among 
which he sarcastically introduced the 
“pianists.” This work, composed for the 
musical society, “La Trompette,” in Paris 
(for which he also wrote the septet with 
trumpet), is usually performed at the Mardi 
Gras concert and never fails to bring hilari- 
ous response from the amused audience. 

It is natural that, through lifetime as- 
sociation with famous virtuosi, Saint-Saéns 
should know a wealth of anecdotes filled 
with inimitable caustic wit. In my book, 
“An Amazing Journey,” I related a few of 
these, which he told me during luncheons 
in a quaint Italian restaurant in Buenos 
Ayres. One was about himself, and I might 
reproduce it here, as it projects a peculiar 
light upon his unyielding personality. 

A well-known Parisian woman pianist 
(I mention no name, as the lady is still 
active) was performing, or rather mis- 
treating, his “Africa” fantasy for piano and 
orchestra. Saint-Saéns was there. After the 
concert, a throng of social friends and ad- 
mirers went back stage and surrounded her. 
The lady rushed to Saint-Saéns, thinking 
that he had come especially to hear her, 
and thanked him profusely. 

“Madame,” the master said, “I can truly 
say I have never heard ‘Africa’ played like 
that.” 

As he walked away, one friend of the 
lady’s stopped him: 

“Oh, maitre, what a wonderful compli- 
ment you have given our friend. How proud 
she must be!” 

“But,” corrected the composer, “I never 
said, Madame, whether I thought it good 
or bad.” 


Work as Recreation 
HROUGHOUT his life, Saint-Saéns 


was a strong believer in work. When 
tired of working on one issue, he rested 
himself by working on another. He wrote 
a book on astronomy, of which he possessed 
expert knowledge. In the field of strict 
literature, however, he was less successful, 
at least in so far as poetry is concerned. 
If his book of “Souvenirs,” in prose, shows 
remarkable clarity of pen and sparkling 
style, his fall below — standard. 
On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his public debut, pompously celebrated 
at the Salle Pleyel in 1896 with the assist- 
ance of Sarasate and the Socicté des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire orchestra, Saint- 
Saéns recited a lengthy poem. It 
was published later and I read it. The best 
that can be said is that it was weak. 
Fortunately, at another Jubilee Festival 
given at the Salle Gaveau in 1913, the 


verses 


master confined himself to the pianistic 
part and abandoned, beside poetry, his once 
formulated wish to conduct the orchestra, 
which remained under the excellent care 
of Pierre Monteux. For here, also, Saint- 
Saéns fell short of being impressive and 
commanding, though he was serenely ob- 
livious of the evidence. Once at the Paris 
Opera, he directed Beethoven’s “Ninth 
Symphony.” During the finale, I gasped in 
anxiety at the impendent catastrophe, which 
was averted only through the devoted at- 
tention of both orchestra and vocalists. 
“T am satisfied,’ the master candidly de- 
clared afterwards. “Now I can say that at 


least once the “Ninth Symphony” has been 
heard in Paris.” 

But he was an admirable pianist and or- 
ganist. 


If his technic was somewhat old- 


Camille Saint-Saens rehearsing the Piano Concerto by Mozart which he 


cafés with the artists of a French dramatic 
company on tour, joking and making bons 
mots. The next afternoon and evening he 
took care of some heavy mail. When morn- 
ing came they found him dead. 

And now, how will Saint-Saéns’ music 
stand the test of time? One of the young 
extremists, questioned then, answered la- 
conically : 

“Not one single note will remain.” 

Shortly thereafter, I discussed the same 
matter with Henry Verbrugghen, who de- 
clared emphatically : 

“Tn fifty years, they will discover Saint- 
Saéns.” 

If we look upon the past decade, we find 
that the latter prediction is proving to be 
correct. Many works deserve and will 
gain wider recognition as the years roll on. 


played at his last concert on November 6, 1913, with Pierre Monteux 


conducting. 


fashioned, as could be expected in a man 
of his generation, it was wonderfully clear, 
fluent, limpid and incisive; a mélange of 
crystal and steel. As to his rhythm, it 
had a perfect steadiness and afforded sheer 
delight to those fortunate enough to share 
his company in ensemble performances. 
Once at Deauville in July, 1914, I played 
with him the Variations on a Beethoven 
Theme and Scherzo. He had refused to 
rehearse, saying that it was not necessary. 
At the concert, indeed, even the arduous, 
intricate chromatic passage of the Scherzo 
came out perfectly. And I felt all the time 
it could not have been otherwise. 


Increasing Recognition 


HEN Saint-Saéns died, ten years 

ago, at the age of eighty-six, he had 
preserved intact his musical vitality. On 
the night preceding the fatal one, he gave 
an organ recital at Algiers, and performed 
to perfection that grandest piece of organ- 
istic literature, the Fantasy on the Choral 
of the Prophet by Liszt (pianists should 
see the admirable transcription by Busoni). 
After the concert, he sat at one of the 


But the lamentable inaccuracy of the first 
statement is already clearly shown, be it 
only through the growing triumph of the 
glorious “Symphony in C Minor.” Built 
like a rock of the ages, with a robust 
structure and a flow of melody which defy 
the passing flurries of fashion, it has won 
its way to all the foremost symphonic or- 
ganizations of the world. 

Saint-Saéns has taken his place in the 
illustrious musical line. 

“He was the last of the great classics,” 
Isidor Philipp said to me recently. 

A better conclusion is beyond me. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. DUMESNIL’S ARTICLE 
1. Through what associations has “The 
Swan” become famous? 
2. When was “Samson and Delilah’ 
first given in Europe? In America? 
3. How may “natural fingering” be de- 
scribed? 
4. What were a few of Saint-Saéns’ in- 
terests, other than music? 
5. Name five of Saint-Saéns’ 
popular works. 


more 


Responsibility 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


One wise mother with four young chil- 
dren, without any training as a teacher 
of juveniles and with only a limited train- 
ing as a musician herself, developed music 
to a high point of consciousness in her 
children’s lives. Every week marks were 
given to each child under the leading 
heading of responsibility and the sub- 
heads: (1) punctuality (or, on time to 
your lessons); (2) telephoning your 
teacher yourself a day ahead if you are 


unable to come to your lesson; (3) tele- 
phoning your teacher yourself two days 
ahead if you cannot attend the monthly 
club-meetings, and a week ahead if you 
cannot appear on the radio programs; 
(4) getting all your books and material 
together yourself to take to your lesson; 
(5) keeping your study-books neat, clean 
and in good condition, and (6) practicing 
your allotted time every day at the regu- 
lar hour without being told. 


THE ETU 
A Home DMissionary 


By Griapys M. STEIN 


Amonc my pupils was one of Rus: 
nationality. The child was American be 
but the parents could speak very 
English. 

I taught this pupil at her own home a 
had about decided to give her up beca 
I could not find music that would suit 
parents. They insisted on loud, she 
and brilliant music. This I gave them, 
the child was too young to learn it. 

The people were impossible to rez 
with and, after trying to please them 
over a year, I determined to give the p 
pieces that she could play and enjoy. 
was near Christmas; so I gave her Ff 
Night and Jingle Bells. To my surp 
the father told me that those were the ¢ 
pretty pieces I had ever given his daught 

Continuing the plan I had her study st 
pieces as Darling Nellie Gray, Old Bl 
Joe and Home, Sweet Home. 

The family did not know the meaning 
history of these pieces, but when I 
plained it to them they became more in 
ested in learning the ways of this cow 
Before this time they had told me ~ 
the Americans did not have any good 1 
sic. Mary’s music proved a way of plea 
ing the whole family and helping # 
to become better Americans. The the 
is that the parents had not gone any hig 
than the folk-song stage of musical | 
ture. Their best introduction to our mit 
was via music resembling the folk-s 


type. 


Elephants, Trees and Piar 
Keys | 
By MARGARET ANN AHLERS- 


Do you know that the black and yw 
keys on your piano are made from 
terials that come from far away lands 

The black ones are made from the h 
heavy, heart-wood of the ebony tree w 
grows only in tropical countries. The 
est comes from India. It is parti 
suitable for piano keys because it is 
solutely smooth and can be highly polit 
Its natural color is black; so stain is 
necessary. 

Elephants, wild cousins of those | 
mous beasts you have seen trudging ¢ 
in a circus parade, furnish the cr 
ivory for the other parts of the keys.” 
are natives of India and Africa. So yo 
the ivory came on a long journey 
This valuable material comes from 
tusks, or pushing teeth, which are f 
in the upper jaw of the male ani 

The elephant’s trunk is a fine assi 
to him in lifting food to his mouth 
he depends on the tusks to push ove 
trees in the jungle. For his tusks 
the elephant is eagerly hunted. It is 
that several thousand are killed éach 
for that purpose. After the curious 
teeth are taken from the dead animals, 
are carried on the backs of natives 
ivory markets. 

The tusks measure from three 
feet long and weigh from thirty to 
pounds each. They are very valuabl 
the ivory brings high prices. There 
other material so smooth, or so f 
for pianos. A substitute is some 
used, but the fingers will not slip fro 
key to another so easily, and the edge 
not be made so perfectly round and sn 

In the factory much care and att 
is given to making the keys. The} 
be handled skillfully. To insure th 
that is used to put them together 
absolutely pure, it is tested by ta 
Then it is applied while hot so that 
stick perfectly. 

So you see that long journeys 
great deal of careful work are ne 
to bring ivory and ebony to your 


at 
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HE SOURCE and genesis of all 
music are the chords; without some 
knowledge of them one can obtain 
intelligent impression of any music. 
erefore it is the utmost moment to the 
isic lover to acquire at least a speaking 
aintance with them. 
First of all, the term, “chord,” as used in 
glish musical terminology, is a curious 
1omer. For the word “chord,” in its 
and figurative sense, signifies a 
gle string; and yet it is applied in our 
age to a cluster of three or more dif- 
lent tones. The word employed for this 
fpose in the principal European tongues 
Accord (German, Akkord; French, Ac- 
“d; Italian, Accordo) and this is the cor- 
tf word, since it indicates the very con- 
n upon which the formation of a chord 
ased, namely, a cluster of tones which 
ord with one another, in harmonious 
n. Our English word is an abbreviation 
orruption of the proper term, by a care- 
$ omission of the first syllable. Never- 
less, it is impracticable, and would be 
to insist upon the re-establishing of 


ee | 
Pillal 


original form, and we must therefore 
sist in calling this musical unit a “chord.” 


Definition of Chord 


CHORD, then, is a combination 
(either together or in succession) of 
, four or five tones, so chosen that 
resulting intervals are wholly, or at 
preponderantly, consonant or har- 
ious. The chord is therefore the body 
es next larger than the simple inter- 
There are cases, it is true, in which 
es, properly placed, may suffice to 
complete chord: thus, the two tones, 
E, may clearly indicate the full chord 
lajor, since such omissions of certain 
of chords are not only possible, with- 
ingering their identity, but in many 
imstances frequent and even obligatory. 
> chords 5 and 6 in Ex. 3). 

wever, the genuine chord is assumed 
no less than three tones, and the 
ition of the word is thus stated: 
is the union of three, four or five 
(never more than five,) placed one 
another in intervals of contiguous 
. The chord of C, for example, will 
- contain C, and equally certainly it 
contain the tone G, for this latter is 
ect 5th of C, and therefore its most 
- related companion-tone (as demon- 
ed in our first article). To these two 
ed the tone E, which is a harmonious, 
ant interval with each of the others. 
sr C-E-G is thus seen to conform 
lefinition of a chord. 

st important of these three tones 
ly, the C; for the whole column 
on, or rather emerges out of, that 
this reason it is called the root 
ord, and supplies the name of the 
this instance “the chord of C.” 
two tones are called the third 
of the chord (chord-3rd and 
) according to their interval-dis- 
1 the root. 


__. The Triads 

RD of this kind, consisting of 
e tones (root, third and fifth) is 
a musical phraseology as a triad; 
ormation, the location and the 
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How We Get the @hords, and How Ghey Intermingle 


By Percy Goetscuius, Mus. Doc. 


relative values of the triads in a key are 
the foremost matters to be thoroughly 
understood. In order to make this ciear, 
it is necessary to revert to our demonstra- 
tion of the key and scale (in the first 
article), and to reproduce here the table 
there given of the key, or tone-family, 
. 


sees 5th 


—— 


Triads can be, and are, erected upon every 
tone of the key, or scale—but only the five 
nucleus tones can be actual roots. The 
triads built upon the two extreme “added” 
tones (above and below) are derived from 
two of the genuine ones and pertain to the 
group of so-called incomplete chords—“in- 
complete” because of the omission of their 
toot (an apparently startling procedure, but 
one which is not at all uncommon and which 
we shall investigate and explain later on). 

The chords take their names from the 
scale-step upon which their root stands; 
and, for convenience, they also take a num- 
her-name, in the same connection. Thus: 
the chord upon (or of) the keynote, in Ex. 
2, is the chord of C, or the One (step 
number I in the scale), also called the 
tomc chord. The next one above it is the 
chord of G, or the Five—or the dominant 
chord; the next one is the chord of D, or 
the Tzwo—or, the second-dominant eon (a 
name I have proposed instead of supertonic 
because it is the “dominant of the domi- 
nant,” or the second perfect 5th from the 
tonic) ; then the Six, and finally the Three. 
The added chord below the keynote is the 
subdominant chord, or the Four; the added 
chord above the rest we shall call the Seven, 
although there is a more correct name for 


Keynote . = 53" 


ee: Scale-form 
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sTNacles of 
the key 


it, which will be presently shown. Thus, in 
the key of C: 
Ex.2 
Sub- Second 
domi- _ 
: nant Tonic 222 ak 
= ara th a VII 
Iv I Root 


This brings us to the significant problem 
of the relative importance of these chords 
within a key; for thereby are determined all 
of their activities (normal or otherwise), 
their comparative frequency, their cus- 
tomary location, their validity in establish- 
ing their key, and all the conditions which 
prompt the composer in his choice. The 
degree to which he realizes and respects 
these distinctions will be largely responsible 
for the sameness and purity of his music— 
at least, in all of its technical aspects. 

The most weighty of all chords is that 
upon the tonic, or keynote (the One). It 
is usually the first chord in a composition, 
and is (or should be) the last one; for 
the essence of the I is repose, stability, 
centrality; it is the Zeus of the musical 
hierarchy; its disposition is passing—it 
will not move unless pushed—but it at- 
tracts all the other chords to itself, sug- 
gestive of the operation of the law of 
gravity toward the center or point of rest 
(glance at Ex. 8). 

Now, the relative importance of each 
one of the other chords depends upon its 
distance from the tonic, in the chain of 
perfect fifths, I always envisage the 


chords as a row of, say, telegraph poles, 
which, to the observer standing beside 
the I, appear to grow smaller and smaller 
in perspective, until the last one (VII) 
is so indistinct as to arouse doubt of its 
being a “pole” (genuine chord) ; the lower 
added chord (the IV) is seen, also some- 
what indistinctly, over the shoulder. This 
is exactly the way that nature plants the 
chords; and well for the composer if he 
grasps and heeds that arrangement. 

According to this theorem, the second 
in importance is the dominant chord (the 
V, Ex. 2); it is extremely active, as lively 
and urgent as the I is passive and for that 
very reason in some respects even more 
useful than the I, especially as concerns 
its vitality and the force and insistence 
of its movements. 

Next in rank are—not one, but two 
chords together: the second-dominant 
(the II) on one side, and the sub-dominant 
(the IV) on the other; for these two 
apparently separate chords (Il and IV) 
are actually imdentical in character, pur- 
pose and movements. The exposition of 
this will be taken up presently. 

These second-dominant chords are ex- 
tremely useful in music, as the chief ele- 
ment of contrast with the more prevalent 
tonic and dominant chords. 

Next in rank follows the Six, which is 
much weaker, less frequent, and less in- 
dicative of its key than the II, and seems 
to derive its importance mainly from its 
resemblance. to the tonic chord—of which 
it is usually considered a satellite and for 
which it is occasionally substituted. (In 
other words, the VI is regarded in har- 
mony as the parallel of the I and is 
therefore classed as an inferior member 
of the tonic family.) 


The “Baby” Chord 


INALLY there is the Three, the “baby” 

of the chord-family, most distant 
from, and consequently least related to, 
the tonic. (The III resembles the V, and 
is regarded as a parallel, or member, of 
the dominant family.) 

As to the so-called Seven (Ex. 2), it 
claims and maintains a far more signifi- 
cant place than its apparent location 
“away up in the air” would seem to indi- 
cate. The explanation of this, too, will 
shortly be given. 

Setting aside these last, more remote, 
chords, as of inferior consequence, we re- 
turn to the tonic and his near relatives, 
and realize that they are the actual basis 
of the entire tone-edifice. The three classes 
which head the list (the I, the V, and the 
II + IV) are the tripod upon which all 
musical structure securely rests. Hence, 
the I, V, and IV are known as the prin- 
cipal triads; in the major key they are 
called major triads, since their third has 
the major form; the others (II, VI and 
III) are minor triads, with the minor 
third. These intervallic distinctions, how- 
ever, are external ones only; the vital 
qualities are defined as stated. 

In thus designating the various degrees 
of chord-relation, I am simply stating in- 
controvertible scientific facts. It would, 
however, be utterly absured to expect that 
the composer weighs all of these points 
and proceeds in mathematical agreement 
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with them, in his writing; such a course, 
assuming it to be possible, could result in 
nothing but a lifeless mess. Then why, 
you ask, are these distinctions recorded? 
Because, as general principles, they are of 
indisputable validity. The composer’s per- 
ception of them will, no doubt, be largely 
mtuitive; “natural instinct” is the unim- 
parted recognition of nature’s laws and 
appointments, and the more normal and 
conscientious a person is, the more de- 
pendable will be his intuition. The classic 
masters possessed such normal musical 
instincts that they seem to have known, 
to have felt, without text books, what 
scientific research states in cold terms; 
and the proof of this rests in the inde- 
structible charm that all sane music lovers 
sense and enjoy in their classic composi- 
tions—the absolute purity of their technic, 
the integrity of their methods, and the un- 
canny manner in which they approach and 
carry out the “natural” program. 


Amplified and Inverted’ Forms 
O RETURN to our chordss). by, 
duplicating or inverting the intervals 
(chord-tones) many varied shapes are 
gained; and though these will naturally 
deport themselves in keeping with their 
environment, it must not be forgotten that 
they all represent the same chord and are 
all subject to the fundamental obligations 
of that chord. For instance, the chord of 
C may assume the following (and very 
many more) shapes: 


Ex.3 


_s oc = = not I I 
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Inversion 

The fifth and sixth of these clusters ex- 
hibit the omitted chord-fifth (G). The 
chord-third (E) is very rarely omitted, and 
only for certain special (hollow) effects. 
The last two chords, in Ex. 3, differ more 
effectually (though not radically) from the 
preceding shapes, because the root (C) is 
not at the bottom; this so completely upsets 
the structure that such forms are called the 
first and second inversions of the chord 
(indicated by the Arabic numerals 1 and 
2 beside the Roman numeral which always 
stands for the root-name of the chord). 
Any textbook discloses how they are 
handled. 

The eighth of the foregoing chords is a 
rare form of the I of C, with omitted root; 
it is possible, when so placed, that its sur- 
roundings confirm its identity as I. The 
omission of the root of certain chords is 
legitimate and fairly common, as will be 
shown later on. 

As a means of increasing the sonority 
and vitality of the triads, they are often ex- 
tended to include four tones by adding 
another third at the top. This was first 
ventured, some .three centuries ago, with 
the dominant chord—in C major, the triad 
G-B-D, to which an “upper story” F was 
affixed. The new tone, F, being a seventh 
from the root, the 4-tone chord thus ob- 
tained is called “chord cf the seventh’—in 
this case, the dominant 7th, or V" (five- 
seven). It must be well understood that 
merely doubling a tone in a triad (as in Ex. 
3), does not produce a “four-tone chord.” 
It must contain four different tones. 

This process is applied to every tone of 
the scale, with the following result: 
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VII, 


*The addition of a seventh to the tonic 
triad is rare, since the introduction of so 
harsh and restless an interval robs the I of 
the very quality that is characteristic and 
essential—tbhat of repose. 

The most common of these four-tone 
chords are the dominant 7th (V‘), and the 
second-dominant 7th (the IT). 

The interval of a seventh pulls inward, as 
shown in Ex. 9 of our second article. 
Therefore, the chord of the 7th most com- 
monly moves downward. 

Reverting to the somewhat curious proc- 
ess which we have already referred to, 
and which is often applied to some of 
these four-tone chords, it is now mneces- 
sary to give it due consideration. I refer 
to the omission of the root. This method 
of increasing the flexibility of the chord 
by reducing its bulk and weight is applied 
only to the two best chords, the V‘ and the 
Il’. If applied to any of the others, it 
would (as can be instantly seen) simply 
result in a quite different chord (triad). 
Thus, the V* of C major, G-B-D-F, when 
deprived of its root, yields B-D-F—the 
chord we have been calling the VII (Ex. 
2), recognized from the start as an illegiti- 
mate chord, without a sens 5th, and 
standing, as “added” member, beyond the 
nucleus-members of the family. That the 
VII is really an “incomplete” dominant-7th 
chord is too obvious to justify doubt or 
discussion; in its sound, and in all of its 
movements, it is identical with the domi- 
nant 7th. (See Ex. 5, first measure.) 

The case of the other one, the “incom- 
plete” II7, seems a little different, but it 
is the same act and supported by the same 
proofs. The sub-dominant triad (IV) is 
identical with the II* in every technical 
sense. Early harmonists, beginning with’ 
Rameau (1683-1764) propounded the theory 
of the “chord with an added sixth,’ with 
direct reference to this very chord, our 
Il*. But, while their intuition sensed the 
true harmonic relation, they placed the 
cart before the horse (see Ex. 5, second 
half). 


Beethoven 
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*This chord (VII) is essentially the same 


Pe ea the G as it should be with it (as 
fe) 

**The D is not an “added 6th,” but is 
the actual root of the chord (II*); and in- 


stead of D being an “added” tone, it is the 
legitimate tone (root) which is omitted to 
form the triad F-A-C (the IV). This estab- 
lishes the tonie chord as the actual basis and 
generator of the entire chord-family; there 
is no genuine root below it. 

The first case, that of the VII, is, in my 
Opinion, quite self-evident. Whereas the 
other one (the IV) does seem preposterous 
at a first glance, in view of its simplicity, 
its frequency and apparent independence, 
and also the deeply rooted prejudice that 
has been created by its evident close af- 
finity with the tonic. chord; so that the 
skeptic is hard to convince. Still, strict 
logic, fortified by every example of their 
use in classic music, proves that the 1V 
and the II are practically one and the 
same harmony. 

One interesting passage (key of A) 
from a Beethoven Sonata (Op. 2, No. 2) 
will suffice to substantiate this: 


this case) from the root; wherefore the 
chord is called “chord of the ninth.” 

This addition is made with the five 
nucleus chords only; and, as before, the 
tonic-9th is extremely rare, for the reasons 
already given; the VI° and III’ are 
scarcely less so. The best five-tone chords 
are, as usual, the V° and II*. And here, 
again, the omission of the root is far more 
common and consistent, since it reduces 
the unwieldy bulk, and brings the chord 
within an octave, without in the least 
jeopardizing the identity of the chord. It 
is applied on/y to the dominant and second- 
dominant 9th’s—the incomplete V’ is the 
VII', and the incomplete II° is the IV‘, 
both shown in Ex. 4. 

All of these chords take exactly the 
same names and- shapes in C mimor as in 
C major; and, with very few exceptions, 
their movements are precisely as’ in major. 
The minor form of the incomplete V’ (B 
—D—F—Ab) is the famous chord of the 
diminished 7th—famous for its loveliness, 
its dramatic flavor, and its well-nigh in- 
credible flexibility: it moves, legitimately 
(according to its notations, its sound never 
changing) in no less than-twenty-four di- 
rections, thus covering the entire range of 
keys—a metaphorical spinal cord of the 
tone-body. 

No further chord-tones can be added; 
there are no six-tone chords in music. 
The notion of chords of the eleventh, 
thirteenth, and so forth, now happily ob- 
solescent, is an aberration; for such ad- 
ditional “chord-tones” would so multiply 
the dissonant antagonisms as to flatly con- 
tradict the very. essence of chord-forma- 
tion, namely, accord. Such “combinations” 
(and very many more) do occur in prac- 
tical composition, but they are only “com- 
binations” of chord-tones and embellish- 
ing tones; and we shall find their true 
hames when we come to the neighboring 
tones (article 7). They are not “chords.” 


The Progressions of the Chords 


ITH reference to the movements 

and intermingling of our family of 
chords, it is of prime importance to dis- 
criminate between the two opposite phases 
of motion, witnessed everywhere in nature: 
the normal movement, in obedience to the 
law of gravity; and the imparted, compul- 
sive, coerced movements. To illustrate: 
I hold a brick in my hand; if I simply let 
go of it, it will drop to earth, as sure as 
fate; but, by applying force, I can make it 
fly upward or sidewise. Were it not for 
the operation of these two forces, we could 
build no houses: the imparted force lifts 
the material into its required place; the 


natural force (gravity) holds it there, 
giving stability to the structure. It is 
precisely the same with chords: they may 


move along the line dictated by nature, or 
they may be forced (gently, let us hope) 
to move in any direction the composer 
desires. 

There are four different types or grades 
of movement from one chord into another: 
1, repetition—all the tones common; 2, 
movement into a chord with two common 
tones; 3, movement into a chord with one 
common tone; 4, “foreign” progression, 


every tone changed. Thus: 


*The b, 
chord. 


Similarly, and for the same purpose, 
still another third may be affixed at the 
top of a chord of the seventh, resulting in 
a five-tone chord. 

Thus, with the V (G—B—D-+F-+A) the 
new tone, A, is a ninth (not a second, in 


boldly aecented, is the root of the 
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“A” being an example of repetition, “B” 
of two common tones, “C” of one common 
tone and “D” of “foreign” progression. 
Of these (all of which are culled from 
Schubert) the first and third groups are 
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HE SECOND set of the “Columbia 

History of Music by Ear and Eye,” 
arranged and annotated by Percy 
Scholes, gives us examples of music from 
the “Beginning of Opera and Oratorio to 
the Death of Bach and Handel.” It is a 
most attractive set of recordings with an 
appeal equally strong for the music-lover 
and for the student. 

The first record in the set, No. DB 500, 
contains on one side a recitative and air 
from Monteverdi’s opera, ‘L’incoronazione 
di Poppea.’ With this initial selection 
Scholes gives us an example of the so- 
called “New Music” of the early seventeenth 
century. This is unquestionably an ideal 
choice since Monteverdi is probably the 
greatest composer of that period and the 
first one of outstanding genius to write in 
the operatic form. The air is sung by Doris 
Owens, contralto, with harpsichord ac- 
companiment. 

On the reverse face of this record is 
the “Bell Anthem,” of Purcell, Rejoice In 
the Lord, sung by the Bach Cantata 
Club of London. Purcell is again repre- 
sented on one side of disc DB 502 with 
his “First Harpsichord Suite” played by 
Rudolph Dolmetsch. Record DB 501 con- 
tains Corelli’s “La Follia,’ sonata for violin 
and harpsichord, played by Bratza. With 


“these selections Scholes illustrates the late 


seventeenth century style. The choice of 
Corelli and Purcell to represent this 
period is an: excellent one.  Purcell’s 
genius was not extraordinary in - its 
originality. His was a combination of 
dramatic and musical gifts which brought 
the seventeenth century to a brilliant close. 
Corelli, renowned in his day as a violinist, 
teacher and composer, was the source of a 
long line of violin masters. 


Handel Harpsichord Music 


N THE reverse face of dise DB 502, 

Dolmetsch plays the Allemande and 
Couwrante from Handel’s “8th Harpsichord 
Suite.” This recording and the balance 
which make up the set illustrate the early 
eighteenth century style. 

On one side of dise DB 503 is the aria 
Like as the Love-lorn Turtle from Handel’s 
opera, “Atalanta.” It is sung by Doris 
Owens. On the reverse face of this disc 
are two choruses from his oratorio, 
“Solomon,” rendered by the Bach Cantata 
Club. These selections ably represent the 
style of Bach’s greatest contemporary. 
They have been wisely chosen so as not 
to duplicate recordings already in existence. 

Disc DB 504 contains the first move- 
ment of Bach’s “Concerto in E major” for 
solo violin and ‘string orchestra. It is 
played by Bratza. Disc 505 contains the 
preludes and fugues in C major and in B 
flat major (Nos. 1 and 21 of the ‘48’). 
They are played by Arnold Dolmetsch on 
a clavichord. ~ 

On one side of disc DB 506 is the Sin- 
fonia from Bach’s “Church Cantata,” 156, 
played by the strings of the Bach Cantata 
Club with oboe by Leon Goossens. On the 
reverse face of the disc are two chorales 
harmonized by Bach. They are sung by 
the Bach Cantata Club. 

Dise DB 507 contains on one side the 
lovely choral, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, 
from Bach’s Church Cantata 147, and, on 
the reverse face, the Rondeau and Badinerie 
from his “Suite in B minor.” The former 
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is rendered by the choir of the Bach C 
tata Club and the latter by the string 
this organization with Robert Murchie ; 
ing the flute. 

In many ways the second set of 
“Columbia History of Music by Ear 
Eye” is better interpreted than the 
Certainly, Scholes has been most fortt 
in having the codperation of the Bach ¢ 
tata Club of London and their able dire 
Kennedy Scott. This fine organizatio: 
well-known for its authoritative perfo 
ances. 


Audible History 


HE SET of records known as ‘ 
Years of Music” offers a concise 

tory of the development of music from 
earliest times down to the end of 
eighteenth century. It owes its compilz 
tc Prof. Dr. Curt Sachs of Berlin, © 
arranged and annotated the set for 
German Parlophone Company. It « 
sists of twelve ten-inch records, an all 
and a book of notes on the music. The 
can be had with the notes either in Eng 
or in German, as the Parlophone Comp 
in London has also issued it there. 
record numbers referred to here are 
English ones. 
This set, as we stated before, is 
most comprehensive effort made so fa 
provide an aural study of musical his 
via records. That it does not go bey 
the eighteenth century does not in any 
lessen its value, since recorded examph 
Pater music are plentiful. . 
The first disc, No. R 1016, contains 
lections of early Greek and Jewish 
Two examples of the former are 
They are the so-called Skolion of Se 
and the Hymn to the Sun God attribute 
Mesomedes, second century, A. D. 1 
examples of early Jewish music are g 
They are the Kaddish, sung at the Pass 
the Aboda which is sung on the Da 
Atonement, and an extract from the “ 
of Esther.” 
The second disc, No. R 1017, give: 
amples of Gregorian chant and early 
phonic music. The first is a “Gradual 
the Mass for the 2nd Sunday after Ey 
any,” and the other is a “Twelfth Cer 
Pilgrim’s Song.” 
The third disc, No. R 1018, pre 
examples from the troubadours and 
minnesinger. There are two examples 
the first, by Raimbaut de Vaqueiras 
Bernard von Ventadorn, dating fron 
twelfth century. Three examples fror 
minnesinger are on the reverse fac 
the record. They are by Walther v 
Vogelweide who is spoken of in Wa: 
“Die Meistersinger,” Rudolph von | 
burg and Prince Witzlaw von R 
These date from the twelfth and 
centuries. 4 
The fourth disc, No. R 1019, gives 
examples from the Netherland Schoo 
first Gloria in Excelsis, from a Mai 
Guillaume Dufay and the second a1 
carnatus by Josquin Després. — 


In Vogue in the Middle 


HE FIFTH dise, No. R 1020 
sents examples of German chora 
sic in the early part of the sixteenth 
The first, dating from 1500, is by F 
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| Editorial Note 


enry Hadley, one of the foremost of 
Merican composers and conductors, was 
*) at Somerville, Massachusetts, Decem- 
#20, 1871. At an early age he began 
Mposing; and his father, a teacher of 
isic and conductor, entered him at the 

England Conservatory of Music, to 


B counterpoint and composition under 
orge W. Chadwick and violin under 


inry Heind!. Then, in 1893, he was sent 
\ jenna for further study. 
On returning to the United States, he 
@me a teacher in St. Paul’s School at 
mden City, Long Island. Here he wrote 
irst symphony, “Youth and Life,” 
ich in 1897 was performed under Anton 
ai. A little later his symphony, “The 
r Seasons,” took both the Paderewski 
ize and the New England Conservatory 
ize. He then returned to Europe for 
idy and became conductor of the Mainz 
ra, where his opera, ‘“Safie,” was pro- 
Bed in German. On a tour as guest con- 
Stor, his tone-poem, “Salome,” was 
yed in more than twenty European 
‘es; and the composer has since then led 
in fifty American performances. His 
tra, “Azora,” has been performed at the 


ditorium of Chicago and the Lexington 
leater, New York, by the Chicago Opera 
Mmpany; his “Bianca” won the Hinshaw 
ze and was performed at the Park 
leater of New York; and his “Cleopatra’s 
wht” was produced by the Metropolitan 
jera Company. 

Mi succeeding years from 1909 Dr. Had- 
‘conducted the Seattle Symphony Or- 
‘stra for two seasons and the San Fran- 
70 Orchestra for four seasons; and in 
'he toured the States with the New 
irk Philharmonic Orchestra and became 
five years one of its conductors. He 
conducted concerts in South America, 
ies with the famous Concertgebouw of 
dam, and others with the London 
hony and with the Philharmonic Or- 
Stra of Stockholm; and in 1930 he led a 
in of concerts by the New Symphony 
hestra of Tokio. 

r. Hadley has conducted the Worcester 
Meachusetts) Festival, where his fourth 
ony, “North, East, South, West,” 
st heard.’ He has been honored by 
ench Government and is a member 
Institute of Arts and Letters. In 
erican Academy of Arts and Let- 
occupies the Chair of the former 
mt Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hadley’ s latest work, the short can- 
. “Belshazzar,” which was produced’ 
mer by the Philadelphia Orches- 
the Strawbridge and Clothier 
‘has been described as one of the 
Stinctive works yet produced by an 
an composer. 


AMERICA we are under the im- 
ession that the sphere of the con- 


ries the conductor has been an 
sly busy man in all parts of Eu- 
1 his position has heen one of 
portance in hundreds of communi- 
tt and small. In the old world, 
onditions are really radically dif- 
‘those in America or even in 
ewer musical field, Japan. For 
On people do not comprehend the 

s which are of really vital im- 
e to musical developments here. 


lat is true Butside of kate but : 
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HENRY 


“In Europe there are probably very few 
more posts for conductors than there were 
one hundred years ago. In America there 
are two or three hundred times as many 
posts as there were one hundred years ago. 
With a few exceptions, practically all of 
the larger posts are still held by musicians 
born in Europe; and in many instances 
many of our orchestras of symphonic type 
are manned by European born musicians. 
This is a condition which will naturally 
change because of the vast number of ex- 
tremely fine players pouring out of Ameri- 
can schools. These players will demand the 
best conductors of the world, no matter 
where they happen to have been born. Birth 
will have little to do with it, but the force 
of their numbers will be such that Ameri- 
can conductors of the future will be in 
unquestioned demand. 


Conductors, Born or Made 

ANY people have asked me if the art 

of conducting can be acquired or if 
it is something God-given. With very few 
exceptions the history of music reveals that 
the best conductors have been those who 
were brought up to play in the orchestra 
and have finally gained the necessary knowl- 
edge by actual experience. In earlier days 
the noted conductors were for the most part 
outstanding composers. That is, the con- 
ductors who are now remembered as any- 
thing more than mere leaders were men 
who hy dint of their ability to create great 


HADLEY 


works for the orchestra were brought for- 
ward as conductors. The others have been 
largely forgotten. 

“This does not mean that the composer 
is necessarily a good conductor. Quite the 
contrary sometimes happens; for Wagner 
and Schumann were notoriously poor con- 
ductors. Henry Charles Litolff (who was 
horn in London in 1818, and who died in 
Paris in 1891) was possibly one of the first 
of the modern “virtuoso” conductors. He 
did not begin to compose seriously or ex- 
tensively until he had retired from the 
conductor’s podium. Now he is known 
principally for only two things, his career 
as a music publisher and originator of 
the first cheap edition, known as the Litolff 
Edition, and his overture, Robespierre, 
which is occasionaly heard. Alas, the 
travesty of fate! His published opus num- 
bers run up to one hundred and twenty- 
three or more. 

Hector Berlioz (1803-1869), also one 
of the first of the noted conductors, is now 
known of course largely through his com- 
positions. Musicians know that he was also 
very facile as a writer upon music. His 
instrument was quite definitely the or- 
chestra. That is, his works are. so 
thoroughly orchestral that, although ar- 
rangements for piano have been made of 
many of them, one practically never hears 
a Berlioz composition or even a Berlioz 
theme disassociated from the orchestra. 
Indeed his operas are so rarely given that 
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he Sphere of the @onductor 


An Interview with the Distinguished American @omposer and Q@onductor 


very few people have ever heard one of 
them. His orchestral scores, however, 
though often bizarre and grotesque, are 
constantly upon the conductor’s desk where- 
ever there is an orchestra capable of playing 
t 


“ 


1ese brilliant works. Berlioz was “or- 
chestra-minded,’”. if one may use such a 
word, although it is incessantly rumored 


that the only instrument he played with 
real facility was the guitar. As a boy he 
plaved the flageolet. 


Another View 
N THE other hand let us look for a 
few moments upon the careers of 
some of the famous conductors who were 
trained right in the orchestra itself. Here 
they are in more or less categorical fashion. 

“Hans Richter (1843-1916) studied violin 
under Sechter and French horn under 
Kleinecke. He was horn-player for four 
years in a theater in Vienna. Later he was 
with Wagner at Munich, who took him out 
of the orchestra pit and made him chorus 
master. 

Arthur Nikisch (1855-1922) played the 
violin as a boy, under the baton of Wagner, 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Bayreuth Festival Theater in 1872. He 
was also first violinist in the court orchestra 
at Leipzig. 

“Theodore Thomas (1835-1905) came to 
America at the age of ten and was almost 
immediately placed in an orchestra. His 
playing was so excellent that he was sent 
on tours with the orchestras of many fa- 
mous artists. He was virtually brought 
up in the orchestra. 

“Leopold Damrosch (1832-1885) was a 
solo violinist and played in the orchestra 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar. His 
famous son, Walter Damrosch, was vir- 
tually brought up in the orchestra, although 
his principal instrument is the piano. 

“Arturo Toscanini (1867- ) began 
his career as a-cellist.: When nineteen he 
was playing in a theater in Rio de Janeiro. 
A new Italian conductor was so unpopular 
that he was hissed at the end of the Prel- 
ude to ‘Aida.’ Toscanini knew the routine 
so well that, though so young, he jumped 
right to the conductor’s desk and conducted 
the work with huge success. 

“Serge Koussevitzky, as is well known, 
was a celebrated Russian double-bass player. 
Eugéne Goossens played violin in the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra of London. 
Frederick Stock had a long training in or- 
chestral routine here and abroad. He 
played the viola in the Chicago Orchestra 
for years. 


From Other Fields 


T SHOULD not be inferred from 

this that no one can become a con- 
ductor without actual work in an orchestra. 
There have been many famous conductors 
who have not had this experience, either 
because they have specialized in theory and 
aesthetics or havé done most of their work 
upon the keyboard instruments. They in- 
clude Felix Weingartner (piano), Mottl, 
Seidl, Mahler, Sir Henry Wood (organ and 


piano), Gabrilowitsch (piano), Ganz 
(piano), Kunwald, Coates, Stokowski 
(organ), Colonne, A. Hertz, Henschel, 
Safonov (piano), Cleofonte Campanini, 
Karl Muck (piano), Percy Grainger 
(piano), and many others... One cannot, 


however, suddenly decide and start out to 
become a conductor without a rich previous 
experience in music and without in some 
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way making a very extensive and serious 


study of scores. In many of our larger 
American music schools, courses in con- 
ducting are given, just as they have been 
given in European schools. Where there 

a competent orchestra the best experience 
is to be gained from actual playing in the 
orchestra and then conducting the group. 
In high schools all over America, amazing 
efforts are being made to build up fine or- 
chestras, often with astonishing results. 
The work of conducting, therefore, is be- 
coming more widely recognized and will 
command far greater interest in the future. 

“T well remember my first experience 
with the baton. While boys -at_ school, 
some of us formed an orchestra consisting 
of strings, flutes, clarinets, cornets, drums 
and piano. Most of the lads were between 
thirteen and fifteen. For our first appear- 
ance at a church ‘sociable’ I was chosen to 
conduct this ensemble. As I first raised 
my baton to start the Fairy March, which 
I had camposed for the occasion, I leaned 
back too far and, losing my balance, fell 
backward and landed in the lap of a kindly 
corpulent lady who, greatly to my -boyish 
indignation, soothed my injured feelings by 
kissing me. Fortunately for the lady and 
for myself, the stage was only about one 
foot high. 


The Composer-Conductor 


HORTLY after this I composed a 

set of waltzes and showed them tc 
my teacher, George W. Chadwick, who at 
that time was conducting an amateur 
symphony orchestra in Boston. He said 
to me, “If you will bring your waltzes to 
the reheatsal next week, we shall play them 
over for you. This news was enough to 
excite any young lad, and it is needless to 
say that when I went to that rehearsal I 
had under my arm the orchestra parts 
which I had written out for each instru- 
ment. 

“Tmagine my confusion when Mr. Chad- 
wick said, ‘Now, my boy, you are going to 
conduct your piece. I gingerly mounted 
the platform and raised my arm as a signal 
to get ready. I then brought my right hand 
down so quickly that the musicians could 
not start. This brings me to the first 
requisite of the conductor. He must trans- 
mit physically some signal for preparation 
for his first stroke. If I had, with a slight 
upward movement of the wrist, given some 
indication to the musicians before I brought 
down my arm for the first beat, I would 
have had a response. 


Experience, the Best Teacher 


HUS, a musician may have a real 
‘flair’ for conducting, but until he 
has had actual training it is difficult to 
make a start. This is just one of the hun- 
dreds of little devices which the conductor 
has to know to keep the players in proper 
understanding of what he desires to have 
them convey. Where best may one get 
such experience? I would say in an opera 
house, instead of with the symphony or- 
chestra, if only for the reason that the 
demands of the opera house call for greater 
resourcefulness. Dr. Muck once said to 
me, ‘If you can conduct opera, you can 
conduct a symphony orchestra’; by which 
he meant that the training one has is so 
thorough and the constant hazard in per- 
formance in opera is so great—on account 
of the singers and the location of the masses 
of sound—that it develops a keenness and 


“é 


The year just seems to come to its climax at Christmas, and we naturally can’t help making our Christmas issue better than any of the othe 


alertness which is indispensable to the 
creating of a kind of technic in conducting. 
After such experience, then, a symphony 
orchestra seems easier in comparison. 

“My own experience at the Opera House 
at Mainz was an unforgettable one. I 
learned at once the need for the greatest 
possible precision and how one slight mis- 
take could throw off the entire performance 
and make everyone appear ridiculous. -Once 
it fell to my lot to conduct the sixteen trum- 
pets behind the scenes in the first act of 
‘Tristan and Isolde.’ For this the assistant 
conductor has to look through a little hole 
in the scenery, take his cue for the right 
entrance, give the players on the stage the 
warning of ‘Attention’ and then the signal 
to commence. On this occasion a clumsy 
stage-hand knocked over my music stand, 
and, in the scramble to get the music to- 
gether, I gave the signal one measure too 
late. Never shall I forget the good Ger- 
man ‘dressing down’ which the conductor 
gave me after the end of the act. I was 
the most crestfallen young American in 
the world. They forgot it, however, and 
before so very long I was in the pit ¢ con- 
ducting an entire performance. 


A Conductorial Apprenticeship 


HE young conductor in the German 
opera house must serve at least one 
year in most cases as a sub-conductor be- 
hind the scenes. He must be familiar with 
all of the operas and-be on duty every night. 
To my mind there is no better way to 
learn to conduct. As soon as the young 
man has gained sufficient experience in 
conducting rehearsals and has gained the 
confidence of the head conductor, ‘he is, 
so to speak, thrown overboard. That is, 
he is informed the same day of the per- 
formance that he will conduct, let us say, 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ that evening. If he 
acquits himself satisfactorily he will then 
have an opportunity to do more and in 
a few years will, if he is gifted, become 
a full-fledged conductor. 

“Someone asked me, ‘What line do you 
watch while conducting?’ Now one does 
not follow a score with his eyes glued to 
one line. The eyes wander from the top to 
the bottom of a full orchestral score, con- 
stantly watching each choir and taking 
care to prepare a measure ahead of time to 
signal some special solo instrument or to 
conform one’s gestures to the character 
of each changing rhythm or nuance. The 
score, after all, is largely a reminder; for 
the conductor worthy of the name has 
given so many hours of study to the work 
that he virtually has memorized it. Con- 
ducting is very trying and nerve racking, 
and it requires an iron will and firm beat, 
sometimes with trip-hammer precision, if 
the confusing rhythms of modern scores 
demand it. Rehearsals are wearing; and 
the conductor at all times should have great 
control, patience, tact, determination, per- 
suasiveness, firmness, fairness and judg- 
ment. In other words, he must have all 
of the qualities of an ambassador, a general, 
a painter and a poet. 


<é 


Preparedness 
HE CONDUCTOR first of. all 


must get firmly fixed in his mind 
just what he wants, or rather what his judg- 
ment and experience tell him should come 
from the orchestral group in order to con- 
vey to the public the composer’s meaning. 
After he has done this he must develop a 
baton technic so that his wants will be 


made known to the orchestra in the sim- 
plest. and most effective manner. Serious 
conductors have very little patience with 
the prima donna conductor who seeks to 
command public attention by meaningless 
and lightning-like strokes of the baton. 
Some of these individuals apparently have 
paid more attention to Isadora Duncan than 
te the great conductors of the past. Natu- 
rally it is finer to see the conductor who 
handles himself with grace and balanced 
motions than the one who is awkward and 
stiff; but the main consideration is the 
music itself. .The best conductor is the 
one who gets the best results without a 
single unnecessary motion. He may not 
be the best showman and he may not be 
the most successful with the public; but he 
is the most enduring. 

“There is no international code of signals 
to the orchestra. There never could be, 
owing to the great variety and complexity 
of many scores. Conductors indicate cre- 
scendos and diminuendos largely by per- 
scnal attitude, not by special signals. That 
is, a gentle motion of the arm keeping the 
same beat for a quiet passage becomes 
sprightly for a sprightly passage in the 
same tempo or vigorous for a forte pas- 
sage in the same tempo. 

“The beats of some conductors are so 
subtle that they are very hard to follow at 
first. That was the case with the great 
Nikisch, and he knew it and warned new 
orchestras of it. It possibly made them 
more attentive. The conductor’s wishes 
must be carried out for the effect of the 
whole, even in cases where a soloist appears. 
Mottl absolutely refused to conduct for 
Calvé, because Calvé persistently changed 
the tempos and rhythms, thus making it 
impossible for him to conduct with any 
security. 


* The “Polishing Up” Process 
“A _T REHEARSALS everything 
should be cleaned up and cleared 
up. It is my custom to play a new work 
straight through the first time, ignoring 
mistakes. Then I take passages that pre- 
sent the most difficulties and ‘iron them 
out,’ and finally put the whole work to- 
gether, after the second or third rehearsal. 
The real work of a symphony concert is 
never seen by the audience because that oc- 
curs at the rehearsal. The conductor’s mind 
should be wholly free on the night of the 
concert. Theodore Thomas at rehearsals 
was a very fiery and nervous person, but 
at his concerts he was as calm and steady 
as a rock. 

“The idea of the conductorless orchestra 
has been tried many times. There is really 
no such thing as a conductorless orchestra. 
Someone has to determine the time, for 
begigning, at least, and someone must de- 
termine various artistic procedures. Other- 
wise chaos would ensue. The conductor- 
less orchestra gets results only after 
much strife and interminable rehearsals., -A 
conductor can reduce these rehearsals and 
get results in a much shorter time. Some 
great conductors apparently lay down the 


baton at certain periods; but you may be ° 


sure that the orchestra knows the work 
so well through routine rehearsals that 
the baton has become supernumerary. 


Oriental Welcome 
NE OF the most unusual and most 
delightful experiences I have had 
as conductor was that of leading, in 1930, 
the Tokio Symphony Orchestra in six per- 


Coming Christmas 


formances, as a guest conductor. The J 
nese take a deep and sincere interes 
occidental music and will go to no e1 
I had some 
rehearsals, and this is most gratifyin 
All of the seventy ple 
teachers — 
Several have 
The programs 
sisted of standard classical works an¢ 
compositions of many of. the most m 
At one of 
formances I was told that I was 
honored by the attendance of Prince | 
I was directed to bow very low 
reached the center of the stage, 
course I did in accordance with 
toms of the land. Mrs. Hadley h 
the Prince would call me to his pri 
as an indication of customary royal h 
Instead he did more by coming to my 
ing room with his charming wife. | ; 
of the royal family of Japan have evic¢ 
a practical interest in music by 


pains to get things right. 


a conductor. 
have had 

European experience. 
trained in Europe. 


training by 


European writers. 


the art. 


“Victor Herbert was one of 
and I learned from him 
of important little details about con 
He died just before the opening 
season at Willow Grove, and the ma 
ment engaged me to step in and ce 


friends, 


he 


»the programs which he had already se 


and arranged for his orchestra. — 
never forget the first rehearsal. 
all felt a deep personal love for ‘Victo! 
the rehearsal opened with tears in’ 
I had arr: 
for them to play the middle section « 
Chopin Funeral March, It has only 
Th er 


of nearly every player. 


sixteen measures of melody. 


dashed into Herbert’s In Gay New 
and the sad spell was broken. Three 
later we were marching down Broa 
New York, in his funeral processio1 

Well enone composition by Dr. 
“Lelawe 
Legend of Niagara,” te chorus at 


not already mentioned, are: 


chestra; “In Music Praise,” 


a 


The 


aT 
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chorus and orchestra; a “String O 


in A major;” “Overture to Heroé 


orchestra and military band; “The P 


‘Of Ys: 


minor’ 


become popular. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 


or 


a cantata for women’s voice 
orchestra; a “Symphonic Fantasia” 
chestra; a “Quintet in A minor” 
and strings; “Merlin and Vivian,” a 
drama for solos, mixed chorus an 
chestra; “The Culprit Fay,” a rhapsoc 
orchestra, which won the one thousai 
lar prize of the National Federati 
Music Clubs; a “Symphony, No. 3 
*; “The New Earth,” for chor 
-orchestra; “Semper Virens,” a lyric 
for solos, chorus and orchestra; an o 
“Resurgam,” for chorus and orche: 
many vocal and piano solos w 


MR. HADLEY’S ARTICLE 
1. What conditions are favora 


developing conductorship? 


conducting? 
4, 


2. Name five famous conductor 
have also been distinguished as co 


3. How may experience be obtai 


Why can there be no inte 
code of signals for conductors? 


5. What difference should there 
teen the attitude of the conductor 


hearsals and his attitude at the fin 
tet 


Se 


formance? 


This Christmas we have more fine features than ever, including articles especially secured for The Etude from the Queen of Belgium, Yehudi Me 


amazing boy violinist, Beniamino Gigli, the world-famous tenor, Moriz Rosenthal, great piano virtuoso and many others. 


that any one who sees the 1932 Christmas Etude will certainly want to subscribe for all their friends for 1933. 


We have made it so 


Ss 


IE ETUDE 


poe rhe 4 


7), URING the last few years there has 
been much discussion concerning the 
various systems of piano teaching. 

vo general systems have been brought 

rth, and much dispute has been offered 
both sides as to which is the better 
hod. 

On one side we find the old school of 

€rny and his disciples, Leschetizky and 

zt, with their high finger action, while 

‘the other we have the newer method of 

ithaupt, Depee, Mason and the younger 

Histic generation, leaning towards slight- 

bent fingers which are harldy lifted from 

keys. Naturally followers of either 
hod are quite sure that their own sys-. 
is by far the superior—and so the 
ument goes merrily on. 

is a teacher of long experience in 

merica, Europe and Australia, I find that 

ombination of the two general methods 
es the better result. The old school de- 

\ps muscle, while the newer method adds 

is the balancing and rolling of arm 

d wrist weight. 

a student of the Leipzig Conserva- 

'y, I, of course, had teachers of the 

chetizky school. 

ie Breithaupt method makes use of the 

zht of the shoulder, arm and wrist, while 

older school does all by muscular exer- 

The fundamental principle of good 

production is suppleness of the entire 

the player scarcely moving the fingers. 
ffness of arm or wrist is detrimental 

od tone. , 


Relaxation with Strength 


ING the fingers to their greatest 
rht can be accomplished only by hold- 
st rigid. This produces a harsh, 
ound. On the other hand, to try 
y by means of weight and roll- 
st and hand with hardly moving 
5, one can not produce a pearl-like, 
passage. By combining the two, 
‘that is, the lifting of the fingers 
possible without stiffening the 
nd the keeping of the shoulder and 
nd and fingers loose and light, one 
et the most brilliant run and the 
1e from the instrument. The wrist 
as a heavy spring which must be 
1 after each muscular action of the 
_ Thus we are able to obtain the 
n which is so necessary. 
aying a bel canto passage, the 
g and lifting of the fingers would 
trous. The fingers must develop 
key feeling, the hand gliding 
position into the higher, with 
upon the keys. A sinking back 
ist, as soon as the tone is pro- 
les the hand to lift into the next 
Fingers that never leave the 
hat stretched, so that the 
cushions fill the keys. In this 
that beautiful rich singing tone 
student .finds so hard 


ethod has its advantages and dis- 
The conscientious teacher will, 
dy and gain the benefit of both. 
ae : 
lar Development 
VG the beginner, I would 
¢ the pupil curve the fingers 
¢ them as high as possible. 
the fingers must be developed 


in Piano Study? 


A Discussion in Practical Piano Geaching 


By THEODORE WIDMER 


strongly, and the only way to strengthen 
them is by muscular action. Breithaupt 
states in his latest book, “The Natural 
Piano Technic,” that the fingers must be 
“strong like bands of steel.” I wonder how 
they can become strong when he advocates 
that they should be “glued to the keys’’? 

During my career as a teacher, I have 
received any number of students who have 
had years of instruction in the new method. 
Their fingers have been so poorly developed 
that they have been unable to play a mezzo 
forte passage correctly. No doubt we hear 
excellent pianists who recommend the use 
of these newer methods, but these artists 
seem to forget that they were originally 
trained in the old school where their fingers 
were given a chance to develop properly 
before acquiring the newer technic. 

Starting the beginner according to this 
modern method is no doubt unfortunate, as 
many teachers can testify. However, after 
the fingers have been properly developed, 
there is no necessity to lift them high. In 
fact the lifting of fingers later becomes a 
matter of individuality. What suits one per- 
son's hand might be ruinous to another’s, 
and the teacher should study each student 
individually in order to produce the best 
results. 


The First Turn of the Road 


F ALL the grades in teaching, the 

beginning and finishing of a pianist 
is the most difficult. The first grade leads 
to mechanical perfection, while the latter 
leads to a chosen few concert virtuosos. 
For this reason those who teach the be- 
ginner must have unlimited patience as well 
as the ability to start the child on the 
road to mechanical perfection. A wrong 
sitting position or wrong action of arm, 
wrist or finger may mean death to natural 
talent. 

Observation of young pianists brings us 
to the conclusion that few have a natural 
right position at the piano. Correct sitting 
position plays a tremendous part in the 
playing of the instrument. Technic and ex- 
pression suffer by incorrect position, as 
one who sits stiffly will always play with a 
tense feeling. They are helpless against 
technicalities with which they would ex- 
perience no trouble had they been taught 
to sit naturally. 


The Natural Position 


W* MUST sit lightly on the stool 
vith slightly bent forward body. 
The distance from the piano is determined 
by the length of the arm. The height 
of the seat depends on the build of the 
player and is therefore individual. Tall 
persons and those with long arms would, 
of course, sit low. The arms should not 
press on the body but should be on a 
straight line from the black keys, with 
rather low wrists, turned outwards so as 
to avoid dangerous cramping of muscles. 
The hand is turned towards the first fin- 
ger (thumb) to give the fourth and fifth 
fingers a leaning position. The feet are 
stretched lightly before the pedals, as they 
should act as springs of the body, balanc- 
ing and neutralizing the movements of the 
player. Sitting in this position and strik- 
ing a chord with both hands, the student 
feels the weight of the upper body as a 
springy sensation, This is correct. 


Now let the weight of the shoulder and 
arm fall onto the keys. The sound pro- 
duced will be according to the weight of 
the pianist, from pp. (pianissimo) to mf. 
(mezzo forte). The more volume desired 
the more weight and pressure needed. The 
pressure is produced with the long muscles 
of the upper arm, and the weight of the 
shoulders with the help of the entire up- 
per body. Tone produced by this method 
has a rich organ-like sound and is capable 
of any coloring. 

A study of the following chords with 
both hands will go far toward a mastery 
of such tone. The student should start 
with the arm weight alone, thus produc- 
ing a very soft tone. Then the tone is 
gradually increased by the addition of 
weight and pressure until finally a ma- 
jestic chord sound is produced. 


Ex. 1 


or (easier) 
Lento 


Following each chord the arms should 
be allowed full relaxation. Due to the 
fact that the wrist must not only act as 
a heavy spring but also carry great weight 
as well as the pressure of the muscular 
attack, it, too, must be strongly developed. 

Many students who have come to me 
during the last few years, from teachers 
of the ultra modern school, lacked this wrist 
strength. The following exercise is sug- 
gested to overcome this weakness. 


Stiffness of wrist and arm can easily 
be overcome by moving the hand slowly 
up and down while playing the following 
trills. 


Left Hand 


Each hand alone. 


In the playing of staccato sixths the 
Leschetizky method of slightly curved fin- 
gers and hand action is still the quickest 
way to secure the desired results. The 
wrist and forearm should be kept in a 
rather stiff position, the hand held up- 
wards with fingers continually curved, 
and at a considerable distance from the 
keys. Then the hand should be dropped 
into the keys without. movement of the 
forearm, and recoil to the former position. 

When the wrist is strengthened by this 
method, the stiffness of the forearm is re- 
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Have We Lost Something Ghrough Over-Relaxation 


leased, allowing the upper arm and elbow 
to fall with a swinging motion, thereby 
allowing the hand to drop to the keys 
where it rebounds like a rubber ball. By 
this combined arm and wrist action, which 
after all is a combination of the two gen- 
eral methods, we get the proper staccato 
touch, combined with greatest speed. This 
is very essential to the accomplished pian- 
ist. 

As the fingers do the greatest work, it 
is necessary to strengthen them to such a 
degree that they will be able to play those 
bird-like trills as well as those delight- 
ful pearly passage runs. 

Without a doubt the only way to ac- 
quire this brilliancy is by means. of the 
proper finger exercises. Scales, arpeggios 
and finger studies are necessary, and, as 
some fingers are naturally stronger than 
others, it follows that we must give spe- 
cial attention to the weaker. 

Here again I have found it necessary 
to use a combination of the two general 
methods. For the beginner the fingers 
should be lifted as high as possible with a 
loose wrist. Once the fingers are developed, 
there is no need of this very high lifting. 
However, if one is to play brilliant legato 
passages, the fingers must first be de- 
veloped. The only possible method of ac- 
complishing this is to fall back on the 
teachings of the older school. 


The following exercises are recom- 
mended for the development of the fingers: 
Ux.4 
Right Hand 


i sass ‘ 


The legato scale must be air-tight, even, 


and without break or stumble. To attain 
this smoothness, particular attention must 
be given the first finger, as it must move 
under the third or fourth finger. This 
action is usually accompanied by too much 
side movement of elbow, thus throwing 
the wrist and hand out of the even posi- 
tion so necessary to a good legato touch. 

The finger work in Ex. 4 will be found 
very beneficial for the fourth finger. Hold 
the five fingers on the keys. Now play 
with the fourth finger without allowing 
the remaining fingers to move. The same 
exercise may be used for the fifth finger, 
with ihe first four fingers holding the 
keys. -A further study is a slow trill 
with fourth and fifth fingers. These are 
the two weakest fingers of the hand, and 
in order to master the modern piano 
technic it is necessary to develop them 
strongly. ; 

In order to attain fluency and stretch- 
ing of fingers, play the following exer- 
cise, first, slowly, then gradually more 
quickly until great speed is possible. 


re eS eae 


ee 
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A COUNTRY. FESTIVAL 
By FReDERICK WILLIAMS 


The bubbling light-hearted gaiety so 
typical of rustic merrymaking should char- 
acterize the interpretation of this number 
written appropriately in dance form. 
Rhythm rules throughout. See that it is 
sharp, well-defined rhythm. Roll off those 
little three-note groups which appear in the 
introduction and which you will perceive 
at once to form an important rhythmical 
pattern throughout the first theme. 


Vv. V V 


_—_—_—__ 


os 


Thoughtful use of the pedal will be well 
repaid in this number. Release the pedal 
on the third eighth as indicated. The 
pedal can thus be made to effect a rhyth- 
mical swing in the left hand which contrasts 
pleasantly with the shorter rhythmical fig- 
ures of the right hand. Play the passage 
in sixteenth notes with articulated finger 
legato, so that each note is heard clearly 
and distinctly. Play the staccatos in the 
second theme (after the double bar) in 
a brittle manner so as to afford contrast 
with the legatos of the first theme. 

The third theme in B flat major offers 
repeated chords in the right hand most 
effectively played with combined forearm 
and wrist attack. Notice that these groups 


effect a change in the rhythm. They 
should be clipped off cleanly. At this 


point the pedal is used twice to the meas- 
ure, being released on the second and 
fourth eighths. At D. C. return to the 
beginning and play to fine. 


THE ANGKOR PAGODA 
By EvVANGELINE LEHMAN 


Perhaps those fortunate enough to have 
heard the inimitable Burton Holmes lec- 
ture on “Angkor the Great” will best 
capture the mood of this piece. Tremen- 
dous, isolated, mysterious and arrogant, the 
ruined palace stands in its ancient setting, 
surveying with oriental indifference the 
restless modern hordes which swarm from 
every nation intent upon wresting from it 
the secrets of a dazzling and fascinating 
past. 

It is the air of mystery which sur- 
rounds Angkor that Evangeline Lehman 
has captured in this music. Something of 
ancient glory, of potentates, dancing girls 
and the harsh twang of oriental music to 
which dancing girls of Burma _ writhed 
long ago is here reflected. 

The two opening measures should be 
played in a mysterious manner answered 
by the shrill piping of measures three and 
four, played mezzo forte. At measure 
nine the dance really begins, the tempo in- 
creasing and keeping a rather steady pace 
until measure 23 is reached, where the trip- 
let figures are accorded somewhat broader 
tempo. Let this passage be played in 
plaintive retrospective manner commemora- 
tive of glamorous days when Angkor truly 
was “The Great.” After eight measures 
the first theme reappears and is played at 
steady tempo to the end. Do not overlook 
the indications given for the last three 
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A New Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 


By Dr. Joun THompson 
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measures. Play them in a mysterious man- 
ner, without retarding and with a cres- 
cendo leading up to the last chord played 
with a heavy accent denoting the clash of 
cymbals at the end of the dance. 


SNOW DROPS 
By Frank A. Gray 


Snow drops and spring breezes make 
their advent simultaneously in many parts 
of the country. Mr. Gray visions his 
snow drops dancing in a very rhythmic 
wind evidently. For this reason it is ad- 
visable to practice the left hand alone until 
the chords can be played cleanly and lightly 
with graceful swing. The sixteenth note 
appearing after the dotted eighth in the 
right hand melody should be accorded the 
lightness and delicacy of a grace note. 
Otherwise the effect will be clumsy and 
suggestive rather of falling icicles than 
the rhythmical swing of the wind-tossed 
snowdrops. 

The second theme in the relative minor 
appears in double notes and should be 
given a bit more prominence tonally. A 
return of the first theme is followed by a 
theme in C major consisting of sustained 
notes played against an accompaniment 
which preserves the swaying motion which 
has been in evidence from the beginning. 
Pedal with care, changing the pedal with 
each change of harmony. No textual 
marks are indicated. 


FESTIVITY 
By Ep. Potpintr 


Once again we have Poldini using his 
favorite medium for composition—a piece 
in the manner of an improvisation. After 
the opening measure which should be de- 
liberately dragged (ritardando) it jumps 
immediately into a valse tempo, played as 
indicated in the text, with vigor. The 
feeling of vitality is maintained through- 
out the piece which is really big despite 
its brevity. Note the heavy accents 
throughout. Also the wedge-shaped stac- 
cato marks on many of the chords, which 
indicate an especially short and_ brittle 
staccato. Much rubato is used, but since 
each change in pace is clearly marked 
there is little danger of going astray in 
this direction. 

Expend your tonal powers with dis- 
cretion so that there will be enough em- 
phasis left for the big chords of climax 
at the end. Remember that first adage of 
acceptable piano playing, ‘““Know your out- 
side tonal limits—pianos and fortes.” 


HUNTING SONG 
By James H. RoceErs 


A rollicking hunting piece very much 
in season at this time of year, from the 
prolific pen of James Rogers. Put this on 
your list of recital pieces for youngsters 
in the second grade. Six-eight rhythm, 
always subtle, may offer difficulties, but 
eagerly surmounted ones, for pupils in this 
grade. A child’s imagination is easily ftred 
by this type of composition if it is ex- 
plained that the opening measures repre- 
sent the hunting horns and so forth. The 


galloping rhythm explains itself and should 
be played somewhat more softly than the 
opening measures. A light bouncing wrist 
is required, and rhythm should be stressed 
throughout. Second graders should play 
it first at a slow tempo, counting six to the 
measure. Later as speed develops it is ad- 
visable to count two to the measure, three 
eighth-notes to each count. Follow the 
marks of dynamics as indicated, making 
certain that the diminuendo at the end is 
identified in the child’s mind with the sound 
of hunting horns receding in the distance. 


THE GRYPHON 
By Mart Papi 


How long since you last perused “Alice 
in Wonderland?” Do dig up your copy 
and re-read the portion in which the Queen 
confides Alice to the Gryphon’s care and 
directs the twain to call upon the Mock 
Turtle, while she herself hustles off to 
attend a few casual executions. As a 
sequel to thus renewing acquaintance with 
Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece, ask your local 
music dealer to show you Paldi’s delight- 
ful set of piano compositions called “Alice 


jn Wonderland.” The Gryphon should be 
played in stately, almost pompous, fashion. 
The first theme which both hands play in 
unison should stand out boldly. Percus- 
sion as well as resonance is necessary to 
lend this theme essential importance. The 
accompanying chords should be bounced 
off cleanly and rhythmically, but not in 
such manner as to overshadow the notes 
of the melody. The second theme in B 
flat major is quieter in character and 
should be played with a singing legato in 
the right hand. A point of interest in 
the left hand accompaniment is that the 
first note of each group very often is 
thrown off and detached from the other 
notes. The effect so produced is important 
to the general swing of the second theme. 
At D. C. return to the beginning and play 
to fine. 

A most excellent study piece, The Gry- 
phon is at the same time a delightful and 
popular number for recital programs. 


SILVER DAWN 
By Grace E. M. Warte 
A waltz of the salon type offering recre- 
ation for lighter moments. Tempo rubato 
indicates a flexible tempo. For the most 
part changes in pace are clearly indicated, 
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Frequent modulations are in evidence ; 
it is well to remember each time a mel 
pattern is repeated in another key to cha 
the tonal quality, playing the repetition 
more intent as emphasis of what has alr 

been heard, or handling the reptition 
delicacy as reminiscent of what has ¢ 
before. In a composition of this charac 
the taste of the performer may well gov 
interpretation. The second theme in 

rélative minor should be played cleanly ; 
brilliantly with articulated finger leg 
Observe changes in pace as indicated. “ 
third theme in C major is given with m 
emphasis, forte, and answered as tho 
echoed four measures later. The 1c 
and rhythmical pattern progress throt 
a series of modulations. At D.S. ret 
to the sign, ¥ fifth measure, and 
to fine. 


DESERT DANCE ; 
By Jose FERNANDEZ CARILJO 


A piece redolent of the orient, offel 
a fine study in staccato. Preserve the t 
tom effect in the left hand with 
monotonous wrist staccato. The right h 
for the first four measures should be > 
sustained. Try to approximate the nr 
quality of the oboe used so frequently 
the music of the far east. Play the 1 
four measures in the right hand with sk 
bouncing wrist attack. The first t 
is in E minor and should be played 
the air of mystery characteristic of 
type of dance. The second theme i 
major, appearing after the double. 
brightens in mood but only for the bri 
space. Quickly it modulates back 
minor after two measures and ends © 
pronounced Oriental flavor—the resul 
course, of the lowered leading tone 
natural) occuring in the right hand 

Fascinating as a study piece, many te 
ers will find a place for this numbe 
pupils’ programs. 


DANSE BURLESQUE 
By L. Leste Lora 


The heavy handed should have no t 
with this little composition of 
Delicacy and grace are required to ma 
effective. A little rubato, used witl 
cretion, will not be amiss. Articulat 
right hand clearly, taking care to ob 
the phrasing and accents which are 
cated. Distinction between staccatos 
legatos should be meticulously observ 
the left hand. 

The second theme appearing in the 
of the sub-dominant should be well 
tained throughout. At D.C. return t 
beginning, play to the coda sign of 
three; then jump to the coda (last 


FROM A MONASTERY WIND 
By Francesco B. DeLeone 

A novelty from the suite, Jn 
Sicily, by deLeone and dedicated t 
guiding genius of the Erupr, Dr. J 
Francis Cooke. 
Tonal coloring is the most outsta 
need of the pianist who essays this no 
The introduction in chords depicts n 
tery bells heard at a great distance 


(Continued on page 8 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGazine 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


Music Courses in Senior 


High School 


I am engaged in. making up the 
music curriculum in the Reading, 
Massachusetts, senior high school 
for next year. The student enroll- 
|ment in this school totals five hun- 
dred. My tentative program calls 
for band and orchestra one hour a 
week each, harmony and music ap- 
-preciation two forty minute periods 
each per week, and a mixed chorus 
which is to be both elective and se- 
ilective, meeting once a week. 
' Can you please tell me if I ought 
ito haye more musie in the school’s 

rogram of studies and also what is 
ary to give the school an A-1 
cal rating?—S. A. W 


h reply to your inquiry regarding a 
ficulum for your senior high school of 
‘ hundred students, I wish to suggest 
following: 

ect Periods 
Bre ue 1 

al Ensemble 


Grades 
9,10, 11,12 required 


Zor4 9,10,11,12 elective 
umental Ensemble 
Orchestra) .2or4 9,10,11,12 elective 
rumental Ensemble 
and) ..20r4 9,10,11,12 elective 
4 Bee recaiion 
2 or 4 11,12 elective 
ony ..20r4 11,12 elective 


is would take from twenty to twenty- 
it teaching periods a week if the gen- 
1 chorus (single period) work were 
led into groups of fifty students each. 
us for all should be the basis of every 
| school music curriculum. The spe- 
jorus is next in importance. If you 
all of the courses listed in the 
g paragraph, your school will be 
a standard group of music sub- 
ove the average in scope. 
GreorceE L, Linpsay. 


Cusic Oraining rans 


ferable? 


_ the February, 1932, Erupr, 
give an extended list’ of state 
tutions that accept music for 
it. Can you give us such in- 
tion in regard to the basis 
which music is accepted in 
eee high schools? That is, 
what per cent of our high 
consider music, especially 
music, as a part of their cur- 
? Also what place does mu- 
y occupy, in the grade schools 
r country? 
at is your opinion of the popu- 
accepted theory that music 
nts make better grades in other 
s of studies than pupils that 
#3 music? Is phere any 
Pirnining —R. I, Ss. 


tance of credit = courses 
is general throughout the high 
ff America. The recognition of 
ses depends upon the employ- 
a regularly qualified teacher of 
al high schools in many places 
-d a full time teacher of music 
upon a township supervisor of 
ce teach i in the higher schools. 
a number of rural communities do 
y supervisors, however, and 
no music obtains. I cannot give 
imate of the number of high 
lat present music, but it is safe. 
that up to the time of the de- 
venty-five per cent presented 


piano and other applied music 
s in many places. The success 
depends upon the ability of 


the local professional music teachers; and 
in a limited number of communities teach- 
ers of instrumental music are employed. 
Class piano instruction has made great 
headway in the elementary schools. Ac- 
curate information about class piano and 
other instrumental study may be obtained 
from the Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 W. 45th Street, New York, New 
York. 

The State Departments of Education of 
every state call for regular instruction in 
music in the elementary schools. It is 
quite obvious that unsupervised ungraded 
schools have a problem to present music 
work and, while formal instruction does 
not always obtain, singing and appreciation 
are given. 

Music students who are worthy of the 
name are generally of the academic type, 
and the detail of music study and the co- 
ordination required does make the pupils 
alert in other fields. The cultural develop- 
ment awakens interest in the appreciation 
of all the arts and sciences. In Philadel- 
phia the music students in the high schools 
are said to outrank all others in the field 
of English Composition. 

Grorce L. Lrypsay. 


Sufficient Preparation? 


Will you give me a list of the 
states that employ in their sclools 
musie supervisors that have had 
less than four years in college? I 
have had three years ‘and would like 
to teach, if possible-—Inquirer. 


It would be well to secure a statement 
of the educational preparation required 
from each Department of Education of the 
states in which you desire to teach. If 
you have had three years of college prep- 
aration, no doubt you have covered the 
minimum requirements for teaching music 
in schoois of certain districts in several 
states. Apply for a state certificate and 
consult the local county superintendent. 

GreorcE L. Lrnpsay. 


Supervisor and Geacher 


(1) What is the status of the 
music supervisor in the public 
schools? (2) Should the music su- 
pervisor plan and expect the co- 
Operation of the class teacher or 
should he conform to the teacher’s 
ideas? (38) Can you suggest books 
treating with modern ideas in re- 
gard to relationship between the 
musie supervisor and the _ class 
teacher ?—A, R. R. 

(1) The music supervisor is the expert 
who plans the course of study, administers 
the presentation of the course, gives model 
lessons and observes the teachers at work, 
and is responsible, together with the school 
principal, for the success of the work. 
The supervisor makes his recommenda- 
tion to the school principal whose duty it 
is to act. Supervision is a cooperative 
arrangement of teacher, principal and spe- 
cial supervisor. 

(2) The music supervisor should, of 
course, consider the grade teacher’s limita- 
tions in musicianship and, where neces- 
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sary, minimize the course to suit the 
teacher’s capacity, if she shows willing- 
ness to improve. Nothing is gained by 
setting up standards that are difficult for 
the average teacher. The music super- 
visor should receive the highest codpera- 
tion from the teacher. 

(3) One of the best works on general 
supervision is: “The Supervision of In- 
struction,” by Barr and Burton. 

Every Music Supervisor should read the 
following: “Music for Public School Ad- 
ministrators,’ by Peter W. Dykema; “An 
Introduction to School Music Teaching,” 
by Karl W. Gehrkens. 

Grorce L. Linpsay. 


Ghe County School Problem 


It has been suggested that I offer 
my services to certain county 
schools here in Florida, giving three 
days a week, one to be used for the 
appreciation of musie by recorded 
music (on the idea of music memory 
work), preparing and _ presenting 
Christmas, Easter and graduation 
exercises in the course of the school 
wears The county schools have not 

had any music for several years. 
—tn. F. S 

Much can be accomplished in supervis- 
ing and teaching in three days a week. 
If the schools are one-room types, use the 
one book courses such as those published 
in connection with the “Music Hour 
Series,” “Universal Series,’ “Foresman 
Series,” and so forth, or the material pub- 
lished by Chas. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Use the musical teachers to present 
the work regularly to their classes. You 
will find that they have had a normal 
school background in music. Rote sing- 
ing is the essential thing. Use recorded 
material of the modern series if the teach- 
ers cannot sing. After establishing singing 
interest relate the rote songs to music nota- 
tion, after the pupils have learned the 
syllables (movable do) by rote. 

The material should be placed on the 
blackboard in full notation and later sung 
from book and carefully selected to suit 
the psycholog:cal age of the pupils. Pro- 
cure copies of the various music manuals. 

The assembly will furnish an opportu- 
nity to present seasonal songs and tradi- 


tional songs that the children should 
know. Records for music memory could 
be presented in the assembly. A school 


glee club should be organized. 

If it is possible, use the radio (R. C. A. 
programs) for lessons in music apprecia- 
tion. There is no reason why the chil- 
dren should not have regular lessons in 
music appreciation. There are several 
good courses available such as, “Music 
Appreciation for Children with the Use 
of the Victrola,” “Listening Lessons” by 
Fryberger and the music appreciation 
series published -by Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Ginn and Company, C. C. Birch- 
ard and so forth. 

Georce L. Liypsay. 


“When Josef Hofmann keeps the piano 
singing, no matter how rapid or compli- 
cated the music, he does it by his marvel- 
ous command of legato touch.... Mr. 
Paderewski’s poetic art rests upon the 
same secure foundation,,-—W. J. HEn- 
DERSON. 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


UCH LACK of comprehension has 

existed with regard to the skill 

and art employed in the efficient 
conducting of a band or orchestra. Too 
often a violinist, pianist, cornetist or com- 
poser has decided that all that is re- 
quired is the superficial study of a few 
diagrams of the several movements gen- 
erally employed in the indication of the 
several rhythms and the purchase of a 
thirty-cent baton—and he is ready to 
blossom forth immediately in all the glories 
of a Nikisch or a Sousa. 

It has too often been true that many of 
these same embryonic . conductors ~have 
launched themselves into conductorial ca- 
reers without any adequate preparation and, 
due to a certain’ amount of praise from 
their uninformed friends, have been de- 
luded into thinking that they were conduc- 
tors—often with the result that they have 
continued in their misguided ways without 
any effort toward improvement. This proce- 
dure has resulted in the production of many 
pseudo-conductors who are nothing more 
than time beaters—some of them possessing 
but slight skill even in the mechanics of 
*beating time. 

Baton technic, of itself, is not conducting. 
It, together..with such facial expression as 
may be found necessary, is merely the 
means employed by the conductor for con- 
veying to the players his wishes regarding 
the performance of the music. One might 
be able to beat time with the grace of a 
Chesterfield and yet be a very ineffective con- 
ductor unless one possesses the requisite 
degree of musicianship and interpretative 
ability. Conversely, it is as true that a 
truly great musician would be quite as in- 
effective as a conductor unless he had de- 
veloped considerable skill in the technic of 
the baton. 


The Difficult Twist of the Wrist 


ROM THIS it can readily be seen 
that baton technic is of vital impor- 
tance to him who would aspire to conduct. 
Acquiring this ability is not so simple as 
it would seem to appear. It is well known 
that the greater the pianist, violinist or 
other instrumental artist, the ,more simple 
and easy does his performance appear to 
be. But it has been only through hours, 
months and years of arduous practice of 
scales, arpeggios and technical studies that 
this easy manner has been acquired, 
It-is likewise true that the greater the 
conductor the more simple and easy does 
his method of conducting appear. The con- 
ductor who has acquired a logical and 
graceful manner will secure a more ready 
and expressive response from his players 
than will-he who conducts in a stilted and 
rigid. manner. The orchestra or band, re- 
gardless of the artistic ability of the indi- 
vidual performers, will play in a manner 
yery similar to that in which it. is being 


Che (Conductor's Baton 


directed. He who conducts in a_ rigid, 
mechanical manner (“four square” manner, 
Wagner called it) will induce that style 
of playing, while the conductor with an 
easy, graceful, fluent style will more surely 
attain an expressive and musicianly per- 
formance. It is the duty of the conductor 
to lead and inspire his players. Certainly 
he should never handicap them with an 
awkward, stilted, illogical method of direct- 
ing. Unsightly mannerisms should never 
be indulged in. Patting of the foot, heav- 
ing of the shoulders, bending of the knees, 
cannot but detract from a favorable im- 
pression, and such mannerisms should be 
relegated to the realm of the jazz orches- 
tras, 


The Curving Command 
ECTOR BERLIOZ, the eminent 
French conductor, was the first to 
write an authoritative work on the sub- 
ject of conducting. It has served a very 
useful purpose in setting forth the func- 
tions of the conductor but, unfortunately, 
its illustrations of the various movements 
of the baton have led many astray—its 
movements all being indicated by straight 
lines. A curve possesses far more of grace- 
fulness and of appeal to the eye than does 
a straight line, and the illustrations which 
follow will employ curved lines to a much 
greater extent than straight ones. The 
various movements and their direction, to- 
gether with the methods of indicating the 
various beats and their subdivisions, are 
taken from no previously published work 
on this subject but are designed to repre- 
sent the indications as they are generally 
employed by most of the great symphony 
orchestra conductors. 

The usual method of indicating a two-beat 
measure is with a down-beat for one and 
an up-beat for two. However, the method 
most generally used by expert conductors 
is to make these beats to the right and 
left (on a horizontal plane) rather than 
to employ the perpendicular system. These 
may be made in this manner. 


Ex. /. Z. 


In a flowing, cantilena movement, a figure 
eight motion will more effectively indicate 
the contour of the melody. 


£x.2. 


This method is employed only in passages 
of a slow and sustained character. 

The right-lcft motions have several ad- 
vantages over the down-up method. More 
scope is allowed for the beats if necessary. 
Where accents occur upon the second beat 
they can be much more forcefully indicated 


with an inward swing than with an up- 
beat. Also, both beats being on a horizontal 
plane, the baton will be more easily seen 
at all times by the players, and these cury- 
ing motions are far more graceful than the 
straight up and down beats. 

In the case of a quick tempo or a move- 
ment with incisive rhythm on_ strongly 
marked accents, the motions would be made 
more in the form of an inverted V. 


It should here be noted that one of the 
first requirements is the development of 
supple wrists. As the downward curve of 
(2) is made the forearm should be turned 
so that the palm is turned up. On the up 
curve (in the first half of the second beat) 
the hand should be turned so that the palm 
is down before the conclusion of the beat. 
This involves a movement principally of 
the wrist and forearm. With a stiff wrist 
the full arm is kept constantly in play— 
which is tiring to the conductor doing it 
and monotonous to the players watching it. 

The conductor who plans his delineation 
of a number well will keep a considerable 
amount of éffort and energy in reserve for 
the attainment of various climaxes. For 
this reason, much of his work, in the quieter 
moments, should be done with only the 
forearm and wrist—much of it with mere 
wrist motions. Full arm movements should 
be employed mostly in passages marked 
forte, or louder, in explosive chords, dra- 
matic climaxes, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the extent of the beat 
should depend mostly upon the dynamic 
intensity desired. While the tip of the baton 
might move through four feet of space in 
a fortissimo passage, it might be limited 
to a movement of about six inches in a 
pianissimo passage. 

The next combination of beats to con- 
sider is that of three in a measure. This 
is made with a straight down beat for one 
-—the only straight beat we shall employ. 
Two is indicated by the baton moving in an 
are to the right, and three by an inward 
and upward curve. 


In practice all the movements ou! 
should first be done with a full 
stroke—letting the arm fall all the 
down on one; at the conclusion of 
the arm should be extended full — 
at an angle from the right of 
*body, and then extended to the 
and above the head at the finish of | 
In. describing the are of the s 
beat, the hand should be turned grad 
so that the palm is facing up at 
conclusion of the beat, while it is ; 
gradually turned during the third 
so that the palm is down at the end a 0 
stroke. This practice will aid in dev 
ing the necessary flexibility of wris' 
forearm. The strokes can then be 
enéd but the same degree of flexibility 
direction of movement should be 1 
tained. 

Four part measures are beaten 
following manner: 


EX. F 


In describing the are of two, 
should be turned so that the palm 
the left, while during the third beat th 
should gradually be turned up—as : 
second beat of Ex. 4. : 

These beats should first be pract 
a flowing, continuous sort of mov 
so as to acquire the ultimate of 
movement. This kind of movement 
be indicative of a broad and 
style of melody Later in the disc 
other styles of strokes will be tre 

There has been more confusi 
the method of indicating six beat 
measure than about any other met ica 
sion. While a half dozen or more 
ples could be indicated, we shall 
one—that which is employed almos 
versally among symphony conductot 

&x.6. 


G 


One is as in the previous examp 
is made with a slight wrist motion— 
ly by raising the hand (without 
movement) and dropping it slig 
right. Then follows the arc to t 
a forearm movement. The fou 
like the third in Ex. 5. Five is ma 
another slight wrist motion and sit 
four of the preceding example. 


(Continued on page 
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Plusical Ability 


Uiow should one determine the 
musical ability of each pupil? 
Please list some easy compositions 
‘for piano and orchestra, such as 
Beethoven's’ ‘Concerto in C Bear. 


Mbility to play the piano depends on 
@ral factors, such as quickness in recog- 
ing and evaluating notes, agile fingers, 
€ in memorizing and feeling for musical 
ression. Perhaps the most valuable of 
however, is a “musical: ear”—which in- 
Wes the ability to “carry a tune.” Play 

child fragments of melody, beginning 
mh very simple ones, such as C, D, E. 
be readily grasps these and can sing 
m with the proper pitch and rhythm, 
nust possess musical ability. Carry 
uch a test by frequent ear-training ex- 
es, until he is able to write down easily 
| accurately what he hears. Such tests 
Id continue indefinitely during his piano 


|may mention as of similar grade to the 
position which you mention, Mozart’s 
ertos in D and E flat, several of Hum- 
SS concertos, also Mendelssohn’s Ca- 
‘cio Brillante in B minor. 


i . . . 
te Grading of Piano Plusic 
(1) How many grades are consid- 

ed in piano music? Please men- 
‘Hon several important selections 
for the highest grade. 
(2) What exercises do you con- 
der best for pure finger work, in 
ades three to five? 
(3) In teaching Chopin, 
Would you give first? 
__ (4) In what grade should Bach's 
“Tnyentions” be begun ? 

—Mrs I. W. W. 


what 


Publishers are not wholly agreed as 
best system of grading. The Theo- 
resser Company, for instance, dis- 
es ten grades, from easiest to very 
ed, while the Oliver Ditson Com- 
livides the same field into but seven 
xamples of tenth grade music, I may 
: Beethoven, Sonata, Op 57 (Ap- 
ta); Chopin, Ballade, Op. 47: 
inn, Carnaval, Op. 9. 

10 of Mathews’ “Standard Graded 
contains a systematized collection 
s in this grade. 

For pure finger work, A. Schmitt's 
adapted to nearly all grades. See 
ipp’s Op. 60. 

one of Chopin’s works are very 
should begin in about the fifth 

some waltzes, such as Op. 69, 
Op. 34, No. 2. Then there are 
les in B minor and A major. 
with some of the easier nocturnes. 
he “Two-part Inventions” may be 
‘in about grade V. 


An Adult Pupil 
have as a pupil a married lady 
forty, doing her own house- 
had not taken any les- 
she started with me three 
o. Consequently her fingers 
ds are very stiff and unre- 
s She understands the mu- 
but her hands often fail to re- 
and the result is disap- 


you prescribe some finger 

especially suited to her 
he can play compositions of 
. Would she ever be able fo 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


master anything much more difficult 
than that?—R. H 


Lay the stress continually -on wrist. re- 
laxation and forearm rotation. Have her 
play scales very slowly, letting the wrist 
drop as far as it will go (to the wood- 
work of the piano) on one note, and rais- 
ing it on the next till it is directly above 
the key, thus: 

Ex.1 


1 3 41 5 
—— = { 
= 
Wrist down, up) id Su) di) ul du 
So much for relaxation. For forearm 
rotation, let her practice slow trills, throw- 
ing her hand and forearm from side to side 


in the direction of each note that she 
sounds, thus: 
Ex. 2 
4 3 2 
SX 0 Meee ea 0 
Hand 


tothe left,right 1 rr Sy eal Mina td 


Her advancement will depend largely on 
her success with such exercises. 

Have you ever tried with such a pupil 
the “Book for Older Beginners,” by John 
M. Williams ? 

There is no reason why she should not, 
in time, be able to master pieces far be- 
yond the third grade. 


Ghe Weak Fingers 


(1) In playing the chord 
Ex.1 5 


= = 


and similar chords, my fourth finger 
hits both the Eb and E keys. and the 
fifth depresses both F and G. The 
other arpeggio positions are not s9 
bad. What can I do about it? My 
hands are of average size. 

(2) I cannot afford to take piano 
lessons at present. How can I keep 
up my interest? I practice a month 
or two, then get tired and lose what- 
ever ground I have gained.—H. M. 


(1) You need exercises for individual- 
izing the weak fingers. Practice ten min- 
utes a day an exercise such as the follow- 
ing, using the three combinations of fin- 


gers: 


Employ plenty of forearm rotation with 
these, also play slowly and distinctly. 

(2) Make out a definite schedule for 
your practice, each week concentrating on 
some review work, also on a small amount 
of something entirely new in the way of 


studies or pieces. In addition, read; a little 
at a time, some useful book about music, 
such as Parry’s “The Evolution of the 
Art of Music.” While reading this, take 
careful notes of important points in a blank 
book kept for the purpose, and afterwards 
study these-oyer. 


he Middle of the Keyboard 


What is considered to be the cen- 
ter of the keyboard, the key E above 
middle C, or the space (the crack) 
between E and F? Personally I sit 
exactly in front of this ‘‘erack,” 
since there are twenty-six white 
keys on either side of it. I ask, 
because one of your catalogues 
claims that FE is the center.—M. K. 


While you are technically correct in say- 


ing that the “crack” is the real center, it 


is generally assumed that the middle of 
the keyboard is E, over which is placed 
the maker’s name, on the front-board of 
the piano, thus: 


Maker's 
Name 


4 
ie 
S 
\ 
¥ 
S 
S) 


Remember that, before the beginning of the 
present century, most pianos lacked the 


~B flat, B and C now found at. the top, 


putting the center still farther to the left! 

In teaching, jt is generally sufficient to 
tell a pupil to sit directly opposite this 
name-plate.. And, by the way, it is im- 
portant that a pupil acquire the habit of 
adjusting his position carefully, not only 
as to height of stool, but also as to center 
of keyboard, since otherwise he is apt to 
become confused in playing. 


Playing Accompaniments 


Although I can play the pine 
fairly well, I accompany so budly 
that it embarrasses me to he asked 
to do it for anyone. Now I have 
an opportunity to get a job accom- 
panying which would mean much to 
me. How can I become efficient in 
the space of three months if I really 
work? A fine violinist hus promised 
to help me an hour a day. My 
trouble seems to be not being able to 
sight-read or to follow and L get so 
nervous from my failures that what 
sight-reading I do seems to be use- 
less. I have little difficulty in mem- 
orizing.—B. J. 


You have two problems before you in 
accompanying, which are closely connected, 
yet individual, namely (1) to read piano 
solos at sight and (2) to follow the soloist. 
A connection between the two may be 
brought about by practice in playing piano 
duets. If you can find some fellow-student 
with whom you can practice duets sys- 
tematically, this will be a great help. Be 
sure to alternate reading the primo and the 
secondo parts. 

Spend a certain time each day in reading 
solo piano music. Take pieces well within 
your ability, read not too fast and kéep 


strict time (not stopping for mistakes), 
even using the’ metronome, if necessary. 

For accompaniment work, get hold of a 
song collection, such as an album of Schu- 
bert’s song. Read the piano part of each 
of these, putting your attention chiefly, 
however, on the melody and the words, 
humming or whistling the former. Go 
through the song enough times to be able 
to accomplish this successfully. 

A. skillful accompanist keeps his mind 
thus fixed on the principal part, sympathiz- 
ing continually with the soloist, and adopt- 
ing the latter's every shade of expression. 
Subordinate your own ideas entirely to 
those of the soloist, and make your playing 
entirely supplementary to those ideas. Un- 
til you can thus merge your own identity 
with that of the soloist your work can 
never be a success. 

The same principles apply to all kinds of 
accompaniments, such as those to a violin 
piece. With the right attitude towards the 
ensemble and with plenty of practice, you 
should improve rapidly. 

I may say that a course in music theory 
(harmony or counterpoint) is an excellent 
contributing factor. 


An Ambitious Young 
Student 


I have just graduated from the 
high school, and have been playing 
the piano for six years, also the 
trumpet for three years. On the 
piano I play pieces by the old 
masters that run up to the seventh 
and eighth grades and that include 
compositions by Liszt (the Second 
Rhapsody), Beethoven, Rubinstein, 
Chopin and others. Now that I am 
eut of school I want to continue my 
music, because some day I hope to 
become an artist. .I am teaching 
both piano and trumpet; but my 
family is one of moderate means, 
so that I cannot go to a conserva- 
tory at present. 

I play scales and arpeggios every 
day and have three of Czerny’s 
“School of Dexterity” books. Will 
you please advise me as to what 
studies and pieces to practice? 
Also, do you know of any music 
schools where scholarships are 
offered by competition ?—G,. C. 

I am glad that you have such high 
ideals of what you wish to accomplish 
and feel confident that you will become a 
good musician if you persevere. ; 

For studies in addition to those you 
mention, get familiar with Cramer’s “Se- 
lected Studies” (Von Biilow), Clementi’s 
“Gradus ad Parnassum;” Moscheles’ Op. 
70, Book 1,-also the Chopin Etudes, be- 
ginning with the easier ones. 

For pieces, you should study Bach (be- 
ginning with some of the preludes and 
fugues from the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,’ Schumann (pieces from his Op. 
12), Mendelssohn (Rondo Capriccioso and 
“Songs without Words”), Brahms (Rhap- 
sodies, Op. 79), Debussy (Suite Berga- 
masque), also some of the moderns, such 
as Ravel, Rachmaninoff and John Ireland. 

Most of the music schools throughout 
the country offer scholarships for espe- 
cially talented students. A list of these 
has recently appeared in Tue Erupe 
under the heading A Half Million Dollars 
in Musical Scholarships. (Tue Erupe for 
August, 1932, contains Part IV of this 
discussion). I advise you to get in touch 
with some of these schools, 


—— 
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FEW years ago a bartender in 
A Queen’s Hall, London, made some 

observations as to the effect of dif- 
ferent types of music on his sales. For 30 
years he had been serving drinks during 
the various programs. Mozart, he said, 
gave him very little business. Wagnerian 
music resulted in the sale of 15 times as 
much beer as did a mixed program. Men- 
delssohn stimulated the sale of beer and 
whiskey, and the Strausses, Johann and 
Richard, led to an increased drinking of 
Wine and spirits respectively. 

The effect of music on the human or- 
ganism has long been a subject of specula- 
tion. The ancient Greeks believed in the 
curative properties of music. Hippocrates, 
“father of medicine,” it is said, took his 
mentally-discorded patients to the Temple 
of Esculapius to listen to music. That 
was about 400 B.C. A little later Theo- 
phrastus mentions flute playing as a rem- 
edy for sciatica. In the 13th century 
the Arabs equipped their hospitals with 
music rooms. And today physicians, we 
are told, are finding a place for music in 
their kitbags. Are we possibly soon to 
have prescriptions of “one tune allegro” 
in place of the “brisk walk before break- 
fast?” 


Music and Physical Man 


EDICAL and psychopathic research 

has in the last fifty or sixty years 
pointed out several well-established facts 
of music on man’s physical functions. It 
has yet far to go in explaining the why 
and how of these effects. Galvanometers, 


cardiographs, all sorts of scientific ap- 
paratus have been put to work on the tests. 
In general, according to Charles M. 


Diserens who has summarized the results, 
music increases or diminishes muscular 
activity, increases bodily metabolism, ac- 
celerates respiration, stimulates or retards 
heart action, stirs the emotions, and in- 
fluences internal secretions. A man is set 
to pull a weight up and down. At length 
his strength fails and he stops. Even at 
this zero point he finds that under the in- 
fluence of a gay, brisk tune he temporarily 
loses his sense of fatigue and can lift the 
weight as before. 

On the other hand, one relaxes while 
listening to slow or mournful music. A 
slow chant has an almost hypnotic effect. 
All of us have at some time gone to sleep 
to the distant throbbing of an engine or 
the regular swish of waves on the shore. 
A lullaby, it has been found, will quiet 
a heart flutter. A symphony is far too 
heavy medicine for those who are tired 
or discouraged or sick. A stirring mili- 
tary march stimulates the blood and the 
breathing, gives men new courage, and at 
times seems toanaesthetize themto danger. 
A solo in G is said to have relieved Glad- 
stone of rheumatic pains. 

The first shipload of American forces 
to reach England in the war, the present 
Ambassador Dawes relates, landed late one 
cold, dreary rainy night. They had had 
no dinner, only a sandwich apiece at noon. 
They were hungry, tired, completely dis- 
pirited. As soon, however, as the English 
band which had come to meet them struck 
up “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” they 
became a different group. The atmosphere 
of gloom vanished, and they out 
toward camp with new strength and new 
enthusiasm. 


set 
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Rhythm Answering Rhythm 

OW MUCH rhythm, and how much 

harmony or melody with all their 
associations have to do in gaining these 
effects is a hard question. The medicine 
man among primitive peoples relied on 
rhythm. He beat his drum and shook his 
rattle. The attention of the patient was 
drawn away from his pains. The regular, 
slow beat of the music relaxed him and 
allowed the herbs to do their work or 
merely supported the hypnotic effect of 
incantation. 

The major organs of the body have 
their own rhythms, yet these may be al- 
tered or dominated by music. And if the 
rhythm is faster than the heartbeat, the 
almost invariable effect is one of exhilara- 
tion. An understanding of this fact led 
Franz Kneisel, it is said, to speed up the 
rhythm of his playing so that it would 
get more response from his audience. 
Sousa is accused of having made use of 
the same principle. 

The disorganizing effect of the constant 
grind of machinery on the human system 
may be due in part to exactly this—that 
for long stretches at a time the rhythm 
of the machinery exceeds that of the nor- 
mal heartbeat. It is clear, also, that 
should machines of several different 
rhythms be going in the same room, the 
workers are subjected to an additional 
strain since the body can follow but one 
rhythm at a time. And music in a work- 


room must follow the prevailing rhythm 
or there is danger of accident. 

Some people say that music is a kind 
of massage to the nerves, the application 
of sound waves. It is particularly in the 
treatment of nervous disorders that music 
is being used. As long ago as 1878 it was 
being ~ recognized at Blackwell’s Island 
as a part of the treatment. Twenty years 
later it came into use on Ward’s Island. 
An instructor in the Seymour School of 
Reéducation in New York reported a few 
years ago his experience in Siberian prison 
camps during the war. The men were 
completely demoralized. For months they 
had been living in unsanitary and crowded 
quarters and subsisting on borsch and 
black bread. The immediate effect of his 
work in organizing orchestras and glee 
clubs among them was a decided decrease 
in insanity and suicide. During the re- 
construction days men suffering from shell 
shock would respond to music when noth- 
ing else seemed to reach them. 


The Far Reaches of Insanity 
2 Basen MOST sstriking example is the 

work of Mr. Willem Van de Wall, a 
Dutch psychiatrist and musician, in various 
hospitals for the mentally afflicted through- 
out the East. Music, he says, affects not 
only the body, but through some myster- 
ious power of association awakens the soul 
as well. It will reach even the most clouded 
minds and lead them “consciously or un- 
consciously to conform in thought and 


THE LOST CHORD 
From a Noted Austrian Print by Albrecht Gutjahr 


action to the fundamental law of orde 


the scheme of things.” He has seen 
that were a hideous blank light up 


singing of “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
within a few minutes he has heard 
voices of those same persons joinin 


the song. Patients are encouraged 
to the music room and there to join 


singing and the playing. Every week 
bed patients are visited by a trained ¢ 
tet; and these, too, usually join in the § 
ing. A patient who shows signs of 


at 


lence is given a hot bath for relax 
and taken to the music room where he 


an opportunity for self expression. 


In 1926 the New York Tuberculosis 
in a letter in The New 


sociation 
Times stated that they were using 
‘to good effect in the hospital for 
culous patients. 


between patients and physicians. 


has become a real adjunct in the tree 
of disease. 


of singing to patients before and 
operations, and that he was satisfied a 
beneficial results both in banishing fea 
in promoting recovery. The Preside 


St. Mark’s Hospital, New York, has § 


larly within the past five years stated 
in that hospital operations to a musica 


companiment were being performed on 


adults and children. In some cases 
ether seemed inadvisable because of 
heart or lungs, music was especially 
ful. A local anesthetic was of course 
first, and the music then played to dra 
patient’s attention away from the 
and his knife. 

Perhaps the Indian medicine man 1 
so far wrong after all. 


Music a Bait for B 
By W. J. ALTON 


ReceNTLy the writer was looking oy 
shoulder of a business man who hat 
opened his favorite trade magazine. 
turned the pages until he came to 
page spread advertisement which s| 
the picture of six musical groups, | 
and orchestral, offered by a large 
station for engagement to business | 
who might desire to attract attent 
their products. 

All this is very amusing to the | 


music as a career because it was 
practical. Now, as an advertising 
he realizes that nothing has proven 
so valuable to certain large inte 
music in commanding attention w 
squeezed in here and there little cot 
cial blurbs about their products. 
This does not mean that he is alto 
pleased to see his favorite art use 
bait’ for business, but he is “tick! 
note that every knowing business } 
compelled to employ music, whi 
formerly despised as a useless, @ 
toy, as a means of keeping his 
sheet “out of the red.” 


“The chorus is the greatest 0 
musical expression, because tt ts 
chestra of human instruments.” —Di 


J; FinnyG. Bass 


Music, they said, le 
contentment and thus to new coopera 
Indi 
ly it increased the chance of recovery. 


A Swedish surgeon some y 
ago announced that he had made a |] 
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BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 


An unhackneyed song of Stephen Foster with his inate, lovely melodic charm. It is being widely revived. 


Arr. by William Hodson 


STEPHEN C. FOSTE) 


Star-light and dew-drops are wait-ing fe 


to me, 


wake un 


ful dream-er, 


-ti- 


Beau 


Moderately 


light have all passd a - way! 


Lulld by the moon- 


Sounds of the rude world 


heard in the day, 


thee with soft mel-o- dy; 


List while I woo 


queen of my song, 


Beau-ti-ful dream- er, 


me! 


Beau-ti-ful dream-er, a-wake un - to 


me, 


Beau-ti-ful dream-er, a-wake un-to 


lifes bus- y throng, 


Na-tureis call-ing with soft he r 


‘. 


o- pen thine eyes; 


Beau-ti-ful dream - er, 
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Close at your side,__ 
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love in my heart, 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES 
on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude * 


| MY EARNEST PLEA 
By Lee Watson Lowrey 

(Vocal) 
his sacred song is one of genuine 
Wehly worth, expressing Christian de- 
yn and humility. It will be effective 
contralto, bass, or baritone, since it 
"ges the best registers of the low or 
Yim voice. Both the words and music 

by Mrs. Lee Watson Lowrey, of 
das, Texas, who is a new contributor 
Whe music section of THEr Erune. 

e form of this song consists of two 


wes set to identical music, except that 
Wsecond verse has an extended ending 
reach a climax. Sing this song in 
| 


tempo, with expression. The 
rse begins softly, with a crescendo 
decrescendo in the opening line. In 
tenth measure, sing the notes with 
Ms turned up, disregarding the slurs 
eh are indicated for the second verse. 
Je in measure 17 the poco accelerando 
@scendo, which means literally “a little 
Jer and louder.” At the words, “O 
= me strength,” return to the first 
0, moderately loud. The composer 
/ indicated a breath after “life,” in 
es 30, which refers only to the first 
je. 
h the second verse, measure 10, sing 
Inotes with stems turned down, slurring 
4) group of two quarter notes. In 
‘sure 20, observe a quarter rest on the 
| beat, since there is no word in the 
md verse for this note. 
he song ends with a broad fortissimo, 
jimning, “Where glorious songs of 
se shall never cease.” To give ample 
port for the closing passage, a breath 
ht be taken after “praise.” 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 
By StepHEN C. Foster 
(Vocal) 


songs of the beloved American 
ser, Stephén C. Foster, are so uni- 
ly known and admired as to be con- 
a part of the folk-music of this 
Among his lesser-known works 
any charming melodies, Beautiful 
er being one of these. In this skill- 
‘arrangement by Mr. Hodson, this 
y song should be widely revived. 
t destroy the rhythm of this com- 
by singing it too slowly. It should 
; in moderate time, with three beats 
s measure. This unit of rhythm con- 
a dotted quarter note, or three 
‘notes giving the effect of a triplet. 
I tempo not only would mar the 
melody but also would make dif- 
he long phrases, which should be 
one breath. 
= last line of each verse, observe 
Id over the second syllable of the 
“dreamer,” and take a breath after 


IN PENSIVE MOOD 

By Heren Darram 
(Violin) 

esting music of an easy grade is 
‘this composition by Miss Dallam, 
violinist and teacher of Chicago. 
Violin piece lies entirely within 
of the first and third positions, 
lies excellent teaching material 
who have progressed this far 
ying. 
s examples of the glissando, or 
m the third to the first position, 


BY ROB ROY PEERY 


occur throughout this piece. The open- 
ing notes of the violin part illustrate this 
shift on the D string, from the 3rd finger 
in the third position to the Ist finger, first 
position. Other examples of shifting will 
be found in the last sixteen measures. 

A further technical point, that of fol- 
lowing an open string tone by the same 
tone stopped, occurs in measure 18, and also 
in the return to the first theme when played 
an octave higher. 

The high E in measure 20 is played as 
a harmonic on the open E string. While 
this note is actually above the third position, 
it is generally performed with the 4th finger 
extended from the third position. 

Play this piece at a moderately slow 
tempo, and use the whole bow, in smooth 
legato bowing. 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
By Roranp D1ccLe 
(Organ) 

The name of Roland Diggle is familiar 
to organists because of his many splendid 
contributions to organ literature. In this 
“Song of Thanksgiving,” he has supplied a 
number particularly appropriate for the 
festivities observed during this month. Dr. 
Diggle is an Englishman by birth, but has 
been actively engaged as organist and com- 
poser in Los Angeles, California, for many 
years. 

The organ registration is carefully indi- 
cated by the composer. The Great full to 
15th includes the 2 ft. stops. In the A-flat 
section, the left hand plays on the Swell, 
the right hand on the Choir. On two- 
manual organs, the right hand part may be 
played on a soft stop of the Great organ. 

Note the interesting key relationship of 
the sections of this piece. The first sec- 
tion is in C major, with the second sec- 
tion in the dominant, G major. The return 
in measure 34 is altered by a transition to 
E flat major, cadencing in C major at the 
close. The third section, or Trio, is in the 


key of A-flat, which is the key a major 


third below the original key. 


AWAKENING 
By H. ENcELMANN 


(Orchestra) 


Hans Engelmann is best-known for his 
popular “Melody of Love,” but the com- 
position here presented possesses a melodic 
appeal which has given it a deserved popu- 
larity. In this practical arrangement for 
orchestra, it is made available for per- 
formers who have passed the beginner’s 
stage, and should be particularly suitable 
for Sunday-school or high school or- 
chestras. 

Three violin parts are included in this 
issue. The first violin and violin obbligato 
parts are entirely in the first position, and 
make up a little duet for strings. The solo 
violin part is for more advanced players 
capable of using the fifth position. 

The flute plays an important part in this 
piece, and it is given characteristic trills and 
rapid passages which are not too difficult 
to perform. The clarinet and saxophone 
parts form a pleasing duet for the wood- 
winds. 

In a soft, lyric composition of this style, 
the trumpet is used rather sparingly, and 
this accounts for the numerous “cued-in” 
notes in the trumpet part. In the absence of 
the clarinet, the trumpet should play these 
small notes. The trombone part alternates 
between tenor and bass passages. 
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HE ASSISTANT editor of THE 
Eruve, Mr. Edward Ellsworth Hip- 
sher, has suggested that the most 
important consideration in the teaching of 
singing is “How to Produce a Good, Pure 
Tone.” It is not only the most important 


but by far the most difficult to conceive, to, 


understand, to describe and, most of all, to 
produce. No one has as yet succeeded in 
defining adequately just what a “good, 
pure tone” is. Each nation seems to have its 
own conception, each period its own idea. 
For example, the pure, good tone of a 
Chinaman is high pitched, rather resem- 
bling the falsetto of the European; while 
the Japanese roars like the bull of Bashan. 
The natural singing voice of the Arab, 
and of many others of the Semitic tribes, 
sounds strangely nasal to our Western ears. 
The tone of the Swede is different from 
that of the Frenchman, and the Italian’s 
voice quite dissimilar to the Teuton’s. 
The peculiar racial quality of the Russian 
voice is unmistakable, while that of the 
Hollander, like his language, is apt to be 
somewhat guttural and harsh. 

Turning to America, one finds many 
differing natural tone qualities, largely de- 
pendent upon the part of the country in 
which the user was born and bred. The 
Yankee of New England and the Southern- 
er from Virginia, Georgia or Texas, speak 
and sing each in his own individual, idio- 
syncratic manner. The sound of the voice 
of the Middle Westerner is quite easy to 
recognize; it is unlike that of the New 
Yorker or the Pennsylvanian. 


Great Voices, Yet Individual 
HEN ONE ATTEMPTS to ana- 
lyze the individual tone quality of 

the great singers of the past and present, 
the most remarkable diversity of personal 
peculiarities is discovered. Melba, Eames 
and Nordica were the products of the same 
studio, yet their voices were very different. 
Eames had a brilliant, resonant tone, at 
times somewhat hard and lacking in color 
and passion, but beautiful, virginal and, 
above all, aristocratic. She sang, looked 
and behaved like a well-bred lady. Nordica 
had a range from G below middle C to 
the high C sharp or D above the treble staff. 
The so-called chest tones were warm and 
rich and the high ones firm and _ strong, 
so that she sang either German roles, such 
as Briinnhilde and Isolde, or the dramatic 
French and Italian roles, with equal fa- 
cility and effect. The marvelous velvet- 
smooth quality of Melba’s voice, the un- 
approachable loveliness and__pearl-like 
beauty of each tone, from the top to the 
bottom, linger in the memory as the most 
perfect of all sopranos. The tenor voices 
of Jean de Reszke and Caruso were almost 
as rich and dark as baritones; yet some- 
how the differences of their personalities 
produced individuality of timbre. Those 
great basses, Edouard de Reszke and Pol 
Plancgon, both emerged from  Sbriglia’s 
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How to Produce & Good, Pure Gone 


By Nicuotas Douty 


studio, Each was a very great master who 
sang with ‘ease, freedom and finish; but 
their voices were not alike. : 

‘So it is also with the singers of the 
present day. Martinelli, Gigli and Schipa, 
all Italian tenors with wonderful voices, 
are each marked by individuality of beauty 
and timbre which makes them quite 
distinct from each other and from the 
American Crooks, the Afro-American 
Hayes and the Canadian Johnson. Richard 
Bonelli, Nelson Eddy, Paul Ro- — 
beson and Lawrence Tibbett 

are baritones, all American 
by birth and training, yet 
each voice is unmistak- 

ably unique in quality. 
Lily Pons, lovely sing- 
er that she is, does 
not produce the same 
sort of sound as Ma- 
ria Miller or Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, nor 

does Mme. Bori’s 

voice resemble that 

of Rosa _ Ponselle. 

Margarete Matze- 
naur, Jeanne Gor- 
don, Marguerite d’Al- 
varez, Kathryn 
Meisle, Sigrid Onegin 
and Marian Anderson 
there any resem- 
blance at all among these 
women except that they are 
all classified as contraltos? 


—iS 


Before we go any further we NICHOLAS DOUTY 


must get some more or less defi- 

nite idea of what constitutes a “good, pure 
tone.” We cannot hope to define it accurately 
or scientifically; because the very words 
“good” and “pure” are not used definitely 
or scientifically in this connection. They 
are employed in an attempt to describe a 
sound which is pleasant to the ear, which 


‘floats upon the breath, which has little or 


no vibrato, which is neither piercing on the 
high tones nor growling on the low ones, 
which is a unit in a smooth, regular scale, 
and which gives the impression of being 
perfectly natural. There is plenty of room 
here for differences of taste; and no attempt 
should be made to “standardize” either 
the tone or its production. If it were pos- 
sible to assemble fifty perfect voices be- 
fore a group of ten well trained, thoughtful 
judges, there would be always differences 
of opinion as to which was the best. There 
could be little or no question that all were 
good. Let us accept this inadequate defini- 
tion as a working hypothesis as to what 
constitutes a “good, pure tone’ and see 
what we can learn from it. 


Comfortable Singing 


lie T IS quite possible for a voice 
to be strong, resonant, well con- 

trolled, firmly produced, the words clearly 
spoken and the notes sung in time andin tune, 
and, all together, still have an effect unpleas- 


ant to the ear. Each one of us will immedi- 
ately recall such a voice and such a singer. 
The pleasant voice must not be produced 
with too great a pressure of breath. The 
“pressed” (or “forced”) tone will be stri- 
dent. The tone should be coaxed to emerge 
comfortably from the throat and mouth, 
never forced by the utmost contraction of 
the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles. 
How can it be expected to “float upon the 
breath,” if it be expelled too forcibly? 
To produce a pleasant, floating 
sound, the first and most 
necessary step is to learn to 
expel the breath gently 
but firmly, so that a 
steady, unwavering 
column of air im- 
pinges upon the vo- 
cal bands through- 
out the entire dur- 
ation of the tone. 
After this is ac- 
complished, re- 
member that no 
interference with 
the free issue of 
the tone can be 
tolerated for a mo- 
ment. There dare 
not be stiffness of the 
tongue, jaw, throat, 
buccal muscles, soft pal- 
ate or uvula; even the ex- 
ternal muscles of the neck 
and back must not contract dur- 
ing singing. Just in proportion as 
the tone is free and comfort- 
able, will it be “good and pure.” It will 
find its own natural reinforcement (reso- 
nance) in the bones and cavities of the chest, 
face and head, according to natural law 
and without any effort of will by the 
singer. Any attempt to increase this 
resonance by placing the voice upon the 
front teeth, in the nose, Dans la masque 
(in the front of the head), in the head, 
and so on, should be practiced only under 
the direction of a most competent teacher. 
The reinforcements (resonances) occur 
naturally, and when the voice is directed 
upon any one spot it is manifest that they 
cannot all occur simultaneously, thus pro- 
ducing that free, unconstrained tone which 
we call “good and pure.” 


The Dangerous Vibrato 

II. HE TONE should have little 
or no vibration, A tone with 
absolutely no vibrato is apt to sound cold 
and sexless. String players recognize this 
fact and produce an artificial vibrato by 
moving the hand while the finger is upon 
the strings. Of course some players exag- 
gerate it, and this exaggerated vibrato, like 

all other exaggerations, is unpleasant. 

In singing, a vibrato comes from several 
causes, the most usual one being too strong 
a pressure of breath against the vocal 
bands, or what is usually called forcing. 


There is also a vibrato which con 
weakness of the. intrinsic sc 
larynx, which are sometimes Fi 
enough to hold the larynx steady 
tone is being produced. Long 
practice of steady, soft tones 
ually strengthen these muscles, 
vibrato will be, more or less, o 
The conquering of this weakne: 
tainly worth any amount of tin 
tience; for while it exists there 
really artistic singing; and its 
practice will soon develop into’ 
tremolo which will gradually d 
into a “wobble’—and the singing 
ended. ‘ 

It may be found that the lips, 
jaw or soft palate or uvula s 
the emission of tone, causing 
similar to that produced by the fz 
tremulant stop in the organ. 
cured by careful attention; one 
centrate upon keeping the offe 
quiet while singing. 


The Free High Tone — 

II. OPRANOS AND x : 

in their endeavor to ree 
high notes, often not only ineré 
breath pressure but also stiffen 
and external muscles of the thro 
times the uvula is so contracted 
appears into the post-nasal space. 
sult is a decrease in the natural r 
ment by the nasal and.head cavitie 
consequent shrillness d an 
harshness in the upper tones ~ 
vents them from being classed a 
and pure.” The so-called head v 
in this case, effected with consider 
fort. The cure is evident. Do n 
duce the upper notes with more 
pressure than those immediately 
them, and see that no contractio 
the throat, jaw muscles, soft 
uvula. In other words, be sai 
and not to scream. A sensati 
tion will be then felt in the na 
cavities, and there will be an 
duction unknown before. The 
voice” are very misleading. 
tones are made by the action of 
upon the vocal bands, just as 
other tones; but the sensation of » 
in the head and nose is more ma 
the upper than in the lower 
tones. 

Contraltos and basses are apt 
head down upon the chest, to— 
throat to its widest possible ex 
the mouth open as wide as 
to growl out some thick, h 
sounds which they call “ches' 
is not possible to sing the 
this manner, especially in the cas 
traltos; so sooner or later a 
“break” appears in the voice | 
notes vanish entirely. Of « 
merely another exaggeration. Ti 
for the throat to be unconstrai 
but it must not be stretched. — 
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plays are produced every- 


for the jaw to be loosely movable, but it 
must not be forced down and held there 
by stiff muscular action. Nor should the 
head be pushed stiffly forward, or else the 
throat, mouth and larynx will not be able 
to accommodate themselves to the chang- 
ing positions necessary as the scale ascends. 
It would be foolish to deny that a change 
of action occurs in the larynx during the 
production of low tones, especially in the 


own individual quality. The singing 
teacher dare no longer be a pedagogue 
only, with his head full of “book knowl- 
edge,” who trains all his pupils alike, ac- 
cording to an inelastic, rigid, “method of 
singing’ which restricts originality and 
dulls initiative. No matter how high his 
name, how exalted his reputation, such a 
singing teacher is not a good one. 

The whole duty of a singing teacher is 
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sing with a “good, pure tone” rather than 
to shout, should avoid a change of regis- 
ter as far as possible. In women’s voices 
this smooth scale is best obtained by prac- 
ticing descending scales rather than ascend- 
ing ones. The voice should not “break” 
into the low tones but should rather glide 
into them imperceptibly. Any tenseness at 


Ex.1 


——_—— 


—to strive to cure them, and to develop 
each student along the lines of his indi- 
vidual talents and aptitudes. If he tries 
to do more than this, he may do more harm 
than good. 


Nature, with Qualifications 
HE QUERY DEPARTMENT of a 
great musical magazine received the 
following question: “I have a pupil with 
a beautiful natural voice, magnificent 
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“break” to appear. 

Neither should basses growl out their 
low notes with a stretched throat and a 
forced down jaw. They may sing Deep in 
the Mine or Asleep in the Deep with a 
sound that will split the ears of the ground- 
lings, but their upper voices will soon be 
painful to hear. Freedom of action, espe- 


What shall I do with him?” The reply. 
was, “Leave him alone, you idiot!” 

This is a good answer, but not a perfect 
one, If such a student, by a lucky chance, 
should stray into my studio (and the good 
Lord knows how long I have waited for 
such a phenomenon), there would still re- 
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all is done, was discussing voice matters 
and spoke of a famous London teacher as 
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— Write for particulars ~ ciples of the old masters; for the British reveal the beautiful embedded within. 2666 Two Guitars, B—2.. . » Grooms 
DELPHIA. PA. S : one : : 1467 Under Double Eagle, .. Wagner 
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The Century catalogue contains 


over 
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2,700 compositions for Piano Solos, Duos 
and Trios—Violin and Piano Duos, Trios 
and Quartets, Saxophone and Piano, Man- 
dolin and Guitar and Vocal. If your 
dealer can’t supply you with Century 
music or complete catalogue, write to us 
and-one will be sent you FREE 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 


“Deep breathing is a fundamental of correct production for singing. 
There are those who say “breathe naturally, and give no particular thought 
to breathing—nature will attend to that.” 
which a single word in a sentence involves more breath to sustain the vowel 
of that word than would be 
ordinary conversational manner.”’—NeELson A. CHESTNUT. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS 
"REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


There are songs, however, in 


& SON CO,mec required to speak the entire sentence in our 
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HE WHOLE matter of church or- 
gan recitals centers about two main 
considerations, the program and its 
rendition. If these two aspects be both 
given whole-hearted attention audiences 
and encouragement will be forthcoming, 
but if the recitalist fails in his judgment 
of either factor there is small chance of 
his success being permanent. 
An orchestral program has many points 
interest in addition to the music it 
offers. Usually held in a concert hall, with 
more or less festival surroundings, many 
participants and much action—the manipu- 
lation of the instruments, the gesticula- 
tion of the conductor, the involuntary an- 
tics of the players—it gives the audience 
something to watch. For instance, it is 
even curious to note in how many dif- 
ferent ways the front row players repose 
their feet. A solo recital by a pianist or a 
violinist is also given in a concert hall 
and provides a fair amount of action for 
the observation of the audience. Witness 
the general preference of ticket-buyers for 
seats from which the players’ hands can be 
seen. The violinist and, to some extent, 
the pianist, have the decided advantage of 
facing the audience. 

Under very different circumstances is the 
church organ recital presented. There is 
rarely any festival association in the loca- 
tion and on unfortunately few occasions 
anything to interest the gaze of the spec- 
tator. The contemplation of an organ case 
or a few groups of pipes becomes weari- 
some long before the recital is finished. 
The organist at work does not interest the 
uninitiated watcher any more than any 
other operative of a large and complicated 
machine; and in many churches he is alto- 
gether (and perhaps wisely) hidden from 
public gaze. 


of 


Food for the Ear Alone 


HE CHURCH organ recitalist is 
thus automatically cut off from 
many of the features which make other 
concerts attractive to the general public. 
Nor can it be claimed that the absence of 
these salient points leads to closer con- 
centration upon the music. The contrary 
is more nearly the truth. So, if an audience 
is to be held in any degree comparative to 
other kinds of recitals, both program and 
performance must have special allure. 
Organ recital programs are apparently 
frequently planned more with an eye to 
their appearance in the columns of musical 
magazines than with an appeal to the ears 
of the audience. In print a program which 
includes the cream of compositions from 
Bach to Maleingreau and Karg-Elert ap- 
pears wholly admirable. But one can 
hardly envisage the competent judges of 
organ music spending many hours in the 
contemplation of columns of organ recital 
programs by players of whom they have 
never heard. Besides, this very program 
might sound as a series of calamities to the 
audience for which it is played. There is 
a wise old saw about cutting one’s gar- 


THE 


IRGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for November by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Preparing the @hurch Organ Recital 


By CHarres N. Boyp 


ment according to the cloth, and an organ 
with five stops on the Great, seven on the 
Swell, and two Pedal Bourdons, one too 


soft and the other too loud, is hardly the 


instrument for the favorable projection of 
highly-colored music. 


Evaluation Musically 


NYONE with a somewhat compre- 

hensive knowledge of one field of 
music knows what a vast number of avail- 
able compositions are perfectly correct and 
also perfectly dull, flat and lifeless. The 
chamber music repertoire is perhaps less 
open to this charge than any other depart- 
ment, and that for the very good reason 
that mere correctness cannot carry such a 
piece very far. Especially open to such 
a criticism, on the other hand, is organ 
music because so many compositions are 
needed and used under circumstances 
which do not involve critical consideration 
by the hearers. The first step in the play- 
er’s choice of music, for any occasion, 
should then be a careful evaluation of his 
pieces as music. If a composition does not 
have the qualities he demands of the best 
music of its type, it is not worth the labor 
of preparation and production. Concert 
pianists and violinists are often blamed for 
“sticking in a rut” and playing much the 
same repertoire; but this might be due 
to their having realized how many com- 
positions there are to avoid. 

It is then from a carefully winnowed 
repertoire 
that tine 
player is to 
select a pro- 
gram for a 
certain in- 
strument 
and a cer- 
tain audi- 


ence. If the 
PDS seat all 
ment is of 
ample facili- 
ties, well 
and _ good; 
if not, the 


program 
choice is 
still further 
limited by the 
resources of 
the organ. 
Manipu- 
lative skill 
can do much 
toward 
achteving re- 
sults with 
small means, 
but it cannot 
add pipes or 


delicate string tone. 


Celeste, or an old-fashioned Gamba into a 
“Pigs is pigs,” and 
some organ tones are as intractable as 
any species of the animal kingdom. 


Strangers to the Instrument 

ANY PEOPLE have had the op- 

portunity to study piano, violin, or 
singing. But a few, comparatively, have 
studied organ. So, although organ tone 
has a certain fascination for many people 
(just as the full organ has so much en- 
chantment for many players), the attrac- 
tion is not strong enough to overcome the 
various obstacles connected with organ 
study. In consequence, the recitalist is 
playing for audiences which have com- 
paratively little knowledge of his specialty. 
In other words, they do not hear with his 
ears; so he must choose his program with 
the average listener in mind. This by no 
means involves lowering of “artistic stand- 
ards” or “playing down” to the audience; 
it simply implies honest recoguiaoe of the 
situation. 

Here the value of a sensibly eupuested 
program or a word of explanation becomes 
apparent. The average listener, unguided, 
would probably glean little from a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Sixth Organ 
Sonata.” But if he learned before the 
performance that it began with a series of 
variations on the fine old tune for Martin 
Luther’s German version of the Lord’s 
Prayer (for which, by the way, Luther 
himself 
wrote an 
apparently 
unusedtune), 
that out of 
this melody 
Mendelssohn 
evolveda 
fugue sub- 
ject for one 
section of 
the sonata, 
and that the 
conclud- 
ing move- 
ment is per- 
haps a_ se- 
rene  medi- 
tation on 
what has 
gone before, 
the listener 
has some 
clues to 
which he is 
fairly en- 
titled. 

An n o- 
tations are 
apt to be 
too technical 


manuals to for really 
an organ, practical use. 
nor can _ it Ask the av- 
transform a THE FAMOUS COURT ORGAN OF THE HOFKIRCHE erage music 
“fat”? Flute OF DRESDEN, SAXONY, BUILT BY GOTTFRIED SILBER’- student to 
into a Flute MANN, IN 1751-1754, define a 


fugue, or a canon, or to explain a § 
and you will understand how plai 
simple annotations must be if they 
aid a listening audience. 


An Old Familiar Tune 


O MANY recitalists the 
gestion is rank heresy and wi 
‘ably so remain—that is, to place o 
program at least one number the — 
of which is familiar to a fair pre 
of the audience. This emphatica 
not mean the lowering of standar¢ 
the program nor the presenting of 
unworthy of the dignity of the o 
Handel's Largo though it may my 
player may be to a majority of ti 
ence the one thoroughly enjoy: 
on the program. The slow mo 
from Dvorak’s “‘New World’ Sym 
finds a warm response when well 
from a good organ arrangement, | 
does the Londonderry Air. There are 
able some good organ pieces based o 
known melodies, and the number is 
ing steadily if slowly. 
Since there are so many contin 
of time and place to be considered, 
a few typical recital programs woul 
futile as to indicate the regist: 
each piece. But, in addition to the 
previously mentioned, the player 
sider the problems of balance 
and all that goes toward making ar 
able program. No wonder that 
our celebrated orchestral cond 
felicitated and others excoriate 
programs they offer, regardless of 1 
ner of performance. Program ff 
a difficult art. 7 


Difficulties of Practice 
OMETIMES one hears the sii 
remark that the organ is the ¢ 
strument played in public without p 
practice, and occasionally one 
to believe the remark contains. 
germ of truth. Conditions for organ 
are in general more difficult than 1 
instruments. How different from 
of the violinist who invariably 
satne instrument and can even tal 
room. to room at home, is the le 
organist! The average organ f 
played with but a fraction of the 
tion given an ordinary piano 
good reason for the comparative | 
ence of audiences. Furthermonsa 
play a piece well so far as manual 
technic is concerned does not | m 
command on any and every org: 
registration is still to be evolved. 
musical performance of any kin 
enough, but a dull organ recital 
worse. With the enormous 
in the past few years, in the n 
fine organs in this country as 
number of skilled players, 
chance of convincing a still s! 
ence of the value of the orga 
as music and as entertai 


. 
ncreé 


nme 


RHYTHM 


made EASY 


Miessner’s Rhyth-o-phone, latest 
invention of W. Otto Miessner, 
noted musie educator, makes it 
easy to teach and learn even the 
trickiest and most complicated 
rhythm combinations. Any known 
rhythm combination may be easily 
inscribed upon arecord. Then you 
merely place record on turntable, 
press button and the Rhyth-o- 
phone sounds out therhythm and 
repeats it until you feel it and 
can express it perfectly. Invalu- 
able for bands, orchestras, drum 
corps, group instruction, or home 
practice. Costs but little more 
than a good metronome. 


he Organ Gremulant 


By WILLIAM REED 


As a mechanical adjunct to the organ 
the tremulant has its use. Such use, how- 
ever, should be reserved for “special” oc- 
casions, since, once released, its over- 
indulgence distresses more listeners than it 
pleases. I remember two church organ- 
ists who—otherwise good players—some- 
times kept the Tremulant in action during 
the greater part of a service. One of these 
Tremulants was of such a slow and 
declamatory nature as to agitate the very 


Corresponding in some degree to the 


vibrato of the voice or that of stringed in- 
struments, the organ Tremulant is identical 
Nor can it successfully imi- 
tate either though it is most frequently ap- 
Since the wind 


with neither. 


plied to the solo registers. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL 
ON-APPROVAL 
GROUPS 


Selected From the 
Choicest Publications 
of 


XN 


Send for Folder a 


A QUALITY 
PIPE ORGAN 


OF 
SMALL DIMENSIONS 


\ A. New Model at Very 
Reasonable Cost 


USTIN ORGAN CO. 
te Us" HARTFORD, CONN. J 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


TEMPERAMETER, tools and action model fur- 
nished. Diploma granted. Our simplified course 
makes you master of the tuners’ art. It may 
be the key to your problem. 
Write TODAY for 84th year 
FREE Booklet 


ANT SCHOOL jucusti’"Miciican 


mas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
\ther Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
‘Completing Courses in Music 


IEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


@s talk turkey 


~. 

¥ NOT declare a moratorium 
ther and fuss, and come to 
ffonte-Haddon Hall and At- 
tie City for Thanksgiving? If 
fr appetite is jaded, sea air and 
ine will whip it to an edge. 


k walk along the Boardwalk 
morning. Golf—or a ride 
beach. Then, dinner... and 
a dinner! .. . at your own 

table. That’s a real Thanks- 
. Turkey ...and no trouble. 


sides the out-of-doors, there 
sh courts, a gymnasium, 
aments, and a children’s 
n, in the hotel. Special 
winter rates. Write for 


and European Plans 


[ALFONTE- 
{DDON HALL 
LANTIC CITY 
and Lippincott Company 


Prepare now for prosperity and independence, + 


such relief should be temporary. 

The continued Tremulant effect, in- 
stances of which are found in the organ 
music of the Wély-Batiste period and else- 
where, is nowadays rarely imitated by good 
organ composers, though some standard 
composers have prescribed its use at times, 
leaving the matter to the discrimination of 
the player. 

The following (Andante in A by H. 
Smart) is a case in point: 

Ex.1 


Sw Oboe with Trem. 


used with them, is practically useless, or, at 
Yet it happens that the 
Oboe of the organ is the register most 
often chosen for a touch of the Tremulant, 
the latter being perhaps at its best when 
used with the lower part of this stop where 
it gives some suggestion of the violoncello. 
Other solo reed registers may be similarly 
treated. 

The Tremulant should rarely be asso- 
ciated with the Flue registers of the organ, 
and the same precaution applies to accom- 
paniments, where it is particularly out of 
place. 

When rightly used, the purpose of the 
Tremulant should be to give some added 
intensity of feeling to a phrase, always 
without any hint of cheapness or vulgarity. 
Its chances of justifying its office and ex- 
istence stand in direct proportion to the 
taste exercised in its use. 


most, ineffective. 


Let Us Hear America 


By H. EpMUND ELVERSON 


Anp this does not mean that we are to 
forsake the classics nor that we are to 
neglect that great wealth of organ works 
by our eminent European composers. Let 
us hear these, and hear them often; but let 
us not neglect our own. 

In the first place our own creative mu- 
sicians can develop to the limits of their 
ability only when they have the encour- 
agement and inspiration of knowing that 
their works are heard and when by hear- 
ing these performances themselves they 
have that precious privilege of becoming 
acquainted with their interpretation by 


other personalities and thus learning 
wherein they may have failed in the best 
expression of their ideas. 

We have in Thayer, Buck, Paine, Glea- 
son, Parker, and others of the past, a 
noble heritage of organ music; and along 
with these we have a host too numerous 
to name of talented writers for the organ 
who are producing works of which we 
may well be proud. Let us, in making up 
our programs, not forget to give these just 
representation along with our foreign 
friends. 


©he Organ Supreme 


By ALBERT 


As to the organ bench, the command is 
there, despite the best director, choir, or- 
chestra or precentor. There may be some 
wave length which sends the organ tone 
ahead of the voice. One never knows 
what the air is doing. So much is “on the 
air” today that persistent vibrations may 
really force the organ tone to the front. 

Trained persons “watch the stick” of the 
directors, but if the organ goes elsewhere 
the crowd either follows it or balks. And 
that last leaves the baton unavailing. Too 


CoTswORTH 


many organists do not know, or forget, or 
don’t care and rest content in using a cer- 
tain body of tone, intended to be support- 
ing, and let that much encouragement take 
care of itself. 


If, then, the organist is a leader, any-_ 


thing perfunctory from him will secure 
perfunctory result. And that soon de- 
grades to inferiority a place so well oc- 
cupied today that “commissions” call 
church music such a hard name.—The Dia- 
pason. 


“Less than one choir in twenty can sing hymns or anthems in such a 
way that the word-message of the music in questions is transmitted to the 


hearer.”—Dr. Georce A. Burrrick. 


pieces wanted 


o> |10 


full details. C. G. CONN, Lid. floor of the church! a 
ALESSNER 1290 conn Bigg. Elichart,1nd. Although the excessive use of the Trem- 
ulant has been termed “organ slang,” it To order on approval, write your 
: HYTH-O-PHONE is only fair to recognize the fact that its NAME 
OWS HOW THE RHYTHM GOES § tactful addition on occasion does tend to re- P*e4 Rey oo | 
lieve the cold steadiness of some registers PDD RES ore ines dome eines Tenens 
ie oes si ee eae aa a instruments of the orchestra are barely | CITY.................. STATES oe 
\USTIN RGAN ie Mee SO oh capable of vibratory effect, the Tremulant, Check the 


number of 


For CHRISTMAS 


Medium 


Songs: Low 


Cantatas: Church Choir 


Cantatas: Sunday School 
Anthems: 


Ant Mixed 


“Anthems: Male 


Anthems: Female 


Mixed 


¢ Jarols 


Carols: Sunday School 


Piano Solos: Grade? 


For GENERAL USE 


Secular Songs: High (New) 


‘Secular Songs: High (Best-Sellers) 


ir Songs: Medium (New 


Medium (Best-Sellers) 


r Songs: 


Secular Songs: 


Secular Songs: 


“Sacred Songs: What Voice? 


Piano Solos: Elementary (New) 


“Piano Solos: Elementary (Best-Sellers) 


Piano Solos: Intermediate (New) 


Intermediate (Best-Sellers) 


Piano Solos: 


E Advanced (Educational) 


ano Solos: 


“Piano Solos: Advanced (Recital) 


Do you want a good Piano Course for 
Children? 


Do you wanl a good Piano Course for 


Adulls? 


Mixed Ghoruses: (New ) 


Mixed Choruses: (Best-Sellers) 


Male Choruses: (New) 


“Male Choruses: (Best-Sellers) 


Female Choruses: (2 Parts) 


Female Choruses: (3 Parts) (New) 


“Female Ghoruses: (3 Parts) (Best- 
Sellers) 


Female Choruses: (4 Parts) 


‘Boys’ Ghoruses: (Changed) 


Boys’ Choruses: (Unchanged) 


S. A. B. Choruses: 


Mixed Anthems: (with solos) (New) 


“Mixed Anthems: (with (Best- 


solos) 
Sellers) 


Mixed Anthems: (without solos) (New) 


“Mixed Anthems: (without solos) (Best- 
Se lers) 

Mixed Anthems: Westminster Choir 
Series 


Female Anthems: 


| | Male Anthems: 


3 East 43rd Street 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to 
G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
New York 


If you wish to have your order filled through your 
local dealer, write dealer's name and address here: 


®. 
= Shall we include, with your 


order, a copy of the cele- 
brated PIANO TEACHER’S 
GUIDE [J or the SINGING 
TEACHER’S GUIDE? 
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Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1933 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
Ex-dean of he Pennsylvania Chapter cat oe A. G. Oo. 


while (b) anthems 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Thanks be to God 
Mendelssohn-Steggall 
Processional March Keats 


Organ: 


Piano: 


(b) That Beautiful Song Land. ", Havens 


OFFERTORY 


O Love Divine... dase oere, Nevin 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Stately March..........Schuler 
Melody of Peace Johnson 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Inv ocation 


Cappacct 
Piano: 


Parker 
ANTHEMS 
Send Out Thy Light Gounod 
More Love to Thee.........) Marks 


OFFERTORY 


Let Me Walk with Thee 
ammond 


(a) 
(b) 
O Master, 


(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


March in C 
Pilgrims’ Song 


Organ: Lachner 


Piano: 


a fa 


PRELUDE 
Meditation 
Devotion 

ANTHEMS 


(a) Blessed Art Thou, O Lord God 
era 


Or gan: 
Piano: 


(b) Fight the Good Fight 


OFFERTORY 
Me, Father 


(Soprano Solo) 
POSTLUDE 


Marche Solennelle..... Lemaire 
Pastoral Reverie...... Morrison 


Be Near 


Pe Ao co hee feo hemes 


ES | 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Solitude 
Reverie 


_ANTHEMS 


Godard 
Poetique.......Minetti 


Organ: 
Piano: 


OFFERTORY 


O God 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


March of the Flower . Harker 
In Confidence’... o>. -.iLora 


Search Me, Marks 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Hl 


ANTHEMS 


(a) He Came All So Still Douty 
Cb) ‘Godoas) Loves. dic. ctnmiensiepedies 


OFFERTORY 


Redeemer 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Triumphal March 
Melodie 


Come Jesus Hammond 


White 
Ketterer 


TAZ“ Zi Azmi 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Anyone interested 


are easier ones. 


| EVENING SERVICE 


cen rode 
. Rayners 


OFFERTORY 
Berceuse Renard-Kneisel 
(Violin with organ or piano 
accompaniment) 


POSTLUDE 


Song of, Triumph 


Organ: 
Harmonies du Soir. 


Piano: . Pachulski 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Fanfare Triomphale. 
Sunlight and Shadow 
G. B. Nevin 


. Armstrong 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 
to the Hills. 
(b) Father, Be Thou Nigh 


OFFERTORY 


Light 
Duet) 


Rpts 


The Lord is My 


POSTLUDE 


Grand Chorus 


Organ: 
With Muted Strings 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Romance 
Piano: Une Petite Histoire. - 


Piano: Memories Mokrejs 


ANTHEMS 
(a) O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go 
Shenk 


(b) Now the Day is Over Wooler 


OFFERTORY 


By the Waters of Babylon 
(Alto Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Finale in 


Organ: G 
Twilight Calm. 


Piano: . Morrison 


Typ [ooo pRREeD ge n/p omnes eet 
Allegro Pomposo...... Galbraith 
Nocturne D-flat. McDonough 

ANTHEMS 
(a) I Do Not Ask, O Lord. 
(b) A Hymn of Glory 


OFFERTORY 


Organ: 


Piano: in 


.Spross 
"Hopkins 


Taesche 
organ 


An 
(Violin with piano or 
accompaniment) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Festival March 


March of the Nobles 


Piano: 
Lumley-Holmes 


PRELUDE 
Organ: An Evening Benediction. . Diggle 


PRELUDE 


Lautenschiaeger 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Now the Day is Over 
(b) Spirit of God 

OFFERTORY 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul.. 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Postlude in D 
When Twilight Falls. 


Knight 
Gillette 


. MacDougall 


i cael d 
Lemont 


Organ: 
Piano: 


in any of these works may secure them 


for examination upon request. 


co 


emy, 1623 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penn- OU Ree aae ie 
sylvania. 880n8 
: Scbbe ree tt comple porter ge ae bets, ine dane st tae pre 
. . ° wocust Stree *hiladelphia, Pennsylvania. «+ ° oe) _ HeoM 
Helps for the Beginning ©eacher of Piano Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, EB. High- please advise me what to do?—H- 
land Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, A. If, you have a facile, 
Ohio. technic we would advise your 


oi 


By W. L. CrLark 


1. Keep a record of all pupils enrolled 


who assumes an indifferent attitude to- 


and address of the inquirer. 


ANTHEMS Q. I would like to ask a few questions in 
ANTHEMS (a) The New _ Year es to learn more about our church organ, parece Phe a) é Bp 
(a) God i Fath of which I am enclosing specification. icago usica ollege. 
b tate Ae: - Speaks cba Oe eas (1) What is indicated by the direction for Street, Chicago, Illinois, : P: 


Swell or Great without reeds? Have 
we any reeds on our organ? 

(2) What stops on our organ are suitable 
substitutes for Cornopean, Oboe or Vow 
Humana on the Swell and Trumpet on the 
Great? 

(3) Sometimes when a number calls for 
the Choir or Solo, I use the Flute @Amour 
4’, Duleiana 8’ and Melodia 8’ on the Great 
and Violin Diapason 8’, Acolina and the Flute 
Harmonique, 4° on the Swell with the Swell 
to Great coupler off. Do you think this is 
the best way to substitute Choir and Solo 
when there are only two manuals available? 

(4) What is the best way to play w hymn, 
for congregational singing, using the Great 
when a pp occurs. We have only one swell 
pedal, and there is too much of @ change if 
the pp passage is played on the Full Swell. 
Could not a swell pedal be installed for the 
Great organ? 

(5) What would be the best swell stops to 
use for @ choir of about sixteen. voices? 

(6) Usually for the Prelude or Offertory I 
use Acolina, Stopped Diapason and Flute 
Harmonique and then later in the number 
substitute Violin Diapason for Stopped Dia- 
pason, Do you think these stops blend to- 
gether? (Sounds all right to my ears). 

(7) Is the Prelude supposed to be a loud 
or @ soft number? 

(8) What is the use of Sw. Acolina and of 
Great Dulciana? They are so soft that they 
are scarcely noticeable. If you have other 
stops drawn their addition is scarcely ap- 
parent, 

(9) What is the Bellows Signal for? 

—L. J. V. 

A. (1) Swell or Great, without Reeds, 
indicates the use of the Stops of the Swell 
or Great, but not including reed stops, such 
as Oboe,” Cornopean, Clarion, Trumpet, Vox 
Humana and so forth. Your organ does not 
include any reed stops. 

(2) No stops are included in your speci- 
fication that will suggest the quality of the 
stops (reeds) you mention. 

(8) Either manual may be used for solo 
effects, with the other used for accompanying 
such solo effects, depending on which is most 
effective for the passage to be played 

(4) For accompanying softer passages on 
the Great organ, take off the louder stops, 
such as Open Diapason and Octave. To 
make an expression pedal effective on the 
Great organ, the pipes would have to be en- 
closed in a separate box, which would entail 
some room and expense. 

(5) For supporting a choir of sixteen 
voices with your Swell organ we would sug- 
gest the use of all the Swell stops except the 
Bourdon. 

(6) The combinations you use should 
blend properly, but the use of stops depends 
on the character of the number played. 

(7) The prelude, except on festival occa- 
sions, should be preferably of soft devotional 
character. 

(8) The Aeolina 


is useful for very soft 


PRELUDE 4 ht 7 
) ; Raita x passages, and the Dulciana as an accompany- mig use are 
Organ: Festal Prelude. Rockwell ee pee a BCL eas ing stop when Swell stops are used for solo forrest Studies for oe 
Piano: Romance Poetique.....Huerter : 2 Ae effects. Their addition will not be very per- Studies in Pedal-Playing, 


ceptible if heavier stops are drawn. 

(9) The bellows signal is of no use where 
motor is available. This device was formerly 
used as a signal for “wind” when the organ 
was blown by a man. 


Will you please give me the names of 
organ schools and organ builders? Are there 
schools where organ ata! is taught? 


A. <A list of Organ Builders appeared in 
the “Organ and Choir Questions Answered” 
Department of the October, 1981, Erupp. 
Some schools where organ playing is taught 
include: 

Guilmant Organ School, 51 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 

Combs Conservatory, Broad Reed 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylyania,. 

Zeckwer-Hahn, Philadelphia Musical Acad- 


and 


College of Music of Cincinnati, 1228 Cen- 
tral Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oberlin, 


j Oberlin Conservatory ‘of Musie, 
hio. 
School of Music of The University of Mich- 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
Only initials, or ps 


eudonym given, will be p 


Vermond Knauss School of Organ 


Detroit Institute of Musical A 

nam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
We are not aware of a ¢ ee 
organ-building being covered 
We are of the opinion that the 
organ construction receives some | 
the following schools (included 
going list) : 
Guilmant Organ School. 
College of Musie of Cincinnati. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
New England Conservatory of. 
Chicago Musical College. 


Q. I am a young high sehoot 
much interested in the organ. TI 
taking lessons about six mont 
town is small and a@ practice oi 
available, I want to practice as 
possible as I have chosen hae 
be my life work. What do 
I should do? I have a@ good piano 
been taking piano lessons for four 
have not stopped my piano lessons. 


A. Your problem is a difficult 
the organ on which you take yo 
not available for practice? We s 
if no practice organ is available, 
a two manual and pedal reed org 
a set of organ pedals attached to 
Sometimes second hand two mam 
reed organs are available for pure 
duced prices. We advise your k 
your piano work in the meantime 
if you have special talent you m 
to secure a scholarship in some 
music where organ instruction - ir 
the school activities. 


Q. I am by no means a@ finished 
but my teachers tell me I have talent. 
played since I was seven years ue 
know my scales, arpeggios and so } 
am pretty well” equipped technic 
studied Ozerny, Hanson and Ma 
well as a good many other stu 
much interested in learning to 
organ, not as a profession, but 
pleasure and to play our churehl org 
you think I have enough piano 
preparation to organ study? Gaal 
gest any books that would. nea 
where can I secure them? TI thou 
I could work out some things on 
as I do not have access to an o 


A. The information you give 
cate that you are equipped 
take up the study of the or 
gest, however, your keeping up y 
work on the piano. We do not 
can accomplish much without 
to an organ. The work you wo 
would be characteristic of the 
learning to play the pedals, 
and so forth, and can be sat 
eons only 


which may be secured from 
of THE ErupeE, 


Q. At the age of twelve yea 
studying piano, continued for 
was very much interested, dui 
it up on account of financial C 
am now nineteen years of age 
working five months, earning sev 
weck, three dollars of which IT 
bank, one dollar use for the O1 
and the rest keep for pin mone 
I very seldom have any use, JI} 
very much interested in the pro 
ing organ. I would like to Fife 
to be able to accompany singing. 
advised me not to take it up 
to make a profession of it. I w 
get permission from the Tru 
Church to which I belo 
the organ for practice and wo q 
t -.. which would € 


study of the organ, even if you d 
professionally. You will have th 
tion that comes from the knows 
in your studies. We see no rease 


why you should not play the 6 


in your classes in piano. ward music. igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. sionally in connection ‘with — 
: ; 4 4 F American Conservatory of Musie, 575 Kim work. It might be the means 
2. Be sympathetic with the apparently 5. Be courteous to all who are in the pay Hall, Chicago, Illinois. your income... Select the best 
dull pupil: musical profession. School of Music, Converse College, Spar- organ available and keep up 
: ane : 2 . ; : tanburg, South Carolina. tice for technical proficieney. 
3. Work for the definite advancement 6. Take some good music magazines Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Mary- play the organ professionally, 


on the part of every student. 
4. Devise plans for interesting the pupil 


to broaden your knowledge of and increase 
your interest in the musical world. 


land. 
New BPngland Conservatory of Music, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


with other duties, as man 
afford to pay sufficient sa 
exclusively professional organ 


Wt an easy- 
playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
_ \ ororchestra in 4 to6 
| weeks. A sure road 

\ to popularity if you 


{greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone, 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more, 


Write for Free Book 


Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
played by Conn dealers, 
Hometrial. Easy payments. 
Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

1113 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


(‘ONN 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


*s Master School of Modern Piano Playing 
| on sale for $1.50 at all dealers. 


Teaches all latest tricks in Symphonic 
Jazz Playing. Teachers wanted. 


BUTLER MUSIC CO. 


) W. Kingsbridge Rd. N. Y. City 


EET MUSIC 20 COPIES $1 


copies for $2. ORCHESTRATIONS at 10 copies for 
25 copies for $2._ Regular Piano and Orchestra Edi- 
With beautiful flashy Title pages. These are back 
@rs of Popular Hits in brand new condition. You will 
Mazed when you see them, No list, as we promised not 
tion titles, These are the regular 35c and 50c num- 
ind we will send you an assorted selection. You will 
again get such an opportunity. Hurry your order as 
ipply is limited. Stamps Accepted, JACK SILVERMAN 
CO., Room 800, 1134 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PIANO JAZZ 


“modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear 
id lessons for adult beginners, Also Self-instruction 
or advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 


eaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
test Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 


_ WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 

nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
‘id for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
d. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 

750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


7 Granan 
Wed Tae 8 


na: My Alberto is training for 
field, Mrs. Kotok. 

otok: But with hands like those 
she play? 

ma: Play? Why he’s training 
tic claque! 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 778) 


Most phrases begin on either one, four 
or six, and most entrances occur on one 
of these beats. You will note that these 
are full length beats. The second beat is 
made to the right so as to cause no possi- 
ble confusion with the third. Sir is a full 
length beat for the reason that most en- 
trances occur on this beat, and this allows 
the conductor ample scope for giving the 
necessary cues. This is very essential in a 
loud passage where a short motion would 
prove inadequate. 

In teaching conducting to classes of band 
and orchestra conductors I have illustrated 
on the blackboard as many as eight differ- 
ent modes of beating si+ and have had the 
class study the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each with the result that they 
all adopted the method which has been 
outlined. Surely we can do no better than 
to follow the example of the great con- 
ductors of symphony orchestras, 

The next combination of beats to con- 
sider is that of five in a measure. The 
method of indicating this is dependent upon 
the rhythmic pattern of the melody. In 
some instances a combination three-two is 
required while in others a combination of 
two-three would be necessary. 


2S = SS SS 
Dilevon nen one apr eee? 


The methods of dividing these measures 
would be as follows: 
a. 


The well-known Allegro con Grazia from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique Symphony” 


Ex.9 


Qe 


due partly to the rapidity of the move- 
ment, is generally indicated with down 
and up strokes for one and two. 


Ex. 10. 


» 


In this procedure the baton should be 
raised only half way on the second beat so 
that the third beat (or first beat of the 
three division) will be a short beat, fol- 
lowed by the usual beat to the right, then 
a long upward curve for the last beat of 
the measure. 

It is very essential in this division of the 
measure that only the first beat of each 
measure be a full down beat—the second 
down beat being only a half beat. This is 
for the purpose of making very clear to the 
players the beginning of each measure. 

In all the work hold the baton firmly 
and let it point straight ahead on a down 
beat—toward the center of the orchestra 
and not to the right or left. Do not 
use a baton which is too flexible—which 
will vibrate noticeably after a vigorous 
stroke. Since a white stick has a much 
greater degree of visibility use one of 
this or a light color. Practice each of 
these movements a thousand times each. 
Then decide that you are going to do them 
in an expressive and graceful manner, and 
so continue until you have done them ten 
thousand times. 


Haydn and His Birthplace 


By G. A. SAUNDERS 


“Franz Joseph Haydn was born at the 
little market-town of Rohrau, near Prugg, 
on the confines of Austria and Hungary, 
some two-and-a-half hours’ railway journey 
from Vienna,’ Cuthbert Hadden tells us 
in his biography of Haydn. “The Leitha 
which flows along the frontier of Lower 
Austria and Hungary on its way to the 
Danube runs near, and the district is flat 
and marshy. The house in which the com- 
poser was born had been built by his father. 
Situated at the end of the market-place, 
it was in frequent danger from inundation ; 
and although it stood in Haydn’s time with 
nothing worse befalling it than a flooding 
now and again, it has twice since been 
swept away, first in 1813, four years after 
Haydn’s death, and again in 1833: 

“Tt was: carefully rebuilt on each occa- 
sion and still stands for the curious to see 
—a low-roofed cottage, very much as it was 
when the composer of ‘The Creation’ first 
began to be ‘the various thing called man.’ 
A fire unhappily did some damage to the 
building in 1899. But, excepting that the 
picturesque thatched roof has given place 
to a covering of less inflammable material, 
the ‘Zum Haydn’ presents its extensive 


frontage to the road, just as it did of 
yore.” 

It was a humble home for a genius, but, 
says Hadden, “in later life, when his name 
had been inscribed on the rolls of fame, he 
(Haydn) looked back to the cottage at 
Rohrau, ‘sweet through strange years,’ with 
a kind of mingled pride and pathetic regret. 
Flattered by the great and acclaimed by the 
devotees of his art, he never felt ashamed 
of his lowly origin. On the contrary, he 
boasted of it. He was proud, as he said, 
of having ‘made something out of nothing.’ 
He does not seem to have been often at 
Rohrau after he was launched into the 
world, a stripling not yet in his ‘teens, 
But he retained a fond memory of his 
birthplace. When in 1795 he was invited 
to inspect a monument erected to his honor 
in the grounds of Castle Rohrau, he knelt 
down on the threshold of the old home by 
the market-place and kissed the ground his 
feet had trod in the far-away days of 
youth. When he came to make his will, 
his thoughts went back to Rohrau, and one 
of his bequests provided for two of its 
poorest orphans.” 


“T am the friend of every effort lo give music its rightful place in our 


national life.” —PRESIDENT HARDING, 
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Buescher 


The reason itis so easy to 
learn to play a Buescher 
instrument at home is be- 
cause Buescher ““True-Tones”’ are scale perfect, easy 
to blow, easy to finger, and sweet toned (sour-proof). 
Easy to Play, Easy to Pay 

Your first lessons on your new Saxophone start 
you right of. Play tunes in a week, Join a band 
or orchestra in_90 days. Buescher trumpets, trom- 
bones, and reed instruments used by world famous 
musicians. Easy terms on any instrument. 


Make This Free Test, Today 
Go see your local Buescher dealer. Look at the new 
Aristocrat Saxophones and other instruments. Pick 
your favorite and give-it a trial. Test ycurself. See 
what you can do, Or if you prefer send coupon be!ow 
for beautiful catalog free. Mention preferred instru- 
ment. No Obtigation. Do this right now. 


BUESCHER 


™]|| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1116 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. Bi75 
y) Without obligating me in any way, please send 
i © Mention any other 


catalog of[ ] Saxophone[ ]Trumpet{ ]Trombone ~ 


My age is. 


| Name / 
Btreet Address 2 ee =. \ 
To State. ae 


Learn latest Jazz effects, Runs, Tricks, Blues, 
Player Piano, Hot Stuff, Basses, Radio and 
Record art-—HUNDREDS of effects. 
MAIL COURSES for Beginners or Advanced 
thru quick, easy ‘‘Slone’s Simplified System.” 
Send for FREE BOOKLET and Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! New loose leaf method 
makes teaching easy. Teach fullorpart time. 
Write for Teachers’ Proposition at once. 


SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 


Dept. G11, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


Ww rite for list and special discount to teachers, Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request. 


De pt. E-11, 
WEYMANN & SON, Inc., 33 North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


ACCORDIONS ON SALE! 


Is the headliné flashed to attract 
you but when you see what they 
try to sell you, DO YOU BUY? 


EXCELSIOR QUALITY 
is your bargain 
in the long run, 
Send For Free Catalog 
EXCELSIOR 
ACCORDION MFG. CO. 
337-6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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THE VIOLINISTS ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude’ complete in itself 


O MANY people write to the Violin- 

ist’s Erupe and ask how many hours 

a day they should practice. When 
asked such a question I always think of_ 
the story of the Greek philosopher we used 
to read about in the book of Greek fables, 
in our Greek lessons. The philosopher 
came upon a man sitting by the road-side 
a few miles from Athens and was asked 
by him how long it would take him to 
walk to Athens. “Go,” said the phil- 
osopher with a wave of his hand in the 
direction of the city. The man was puz- 
zled, and said, “I asked you how long it 
would take me to walk to Athens.” “Go,” 
again said the philosopher. This happened 
several times, and finally both lost patience. 
At last the philosopher said, ‘Show me 
how fast you walk, and then I can tell 
you how long it will take you to walk to 
Athens. 

In the foregoing case, the speed of the 
walker was the only question involved. In 
the case of the number of practice hours 
required, several things are involved. First, 
it is necessary to know the plans for the 
future of the student. Does he wish to 
become a professional violinist of high 
standing, a concert virtuoso or a symphony 
violinist or is he simply an amateur seek- 
ing to learn violin music of medium diffi- 
culty—“for his own amusement?” For in- 
stance a student striving to become a high 
class violinist must practice four or five 
times as many hours daily as a young pub- 
lic school student who hopes to learn to 
play only for his own amusement or for 
his school orchestra. 

Second, it must be known what the 
talent and ability of the student are, for 
this has a very great deal to do with the 
number of hours required for practice 
to attain a certain goal. 

Third, the strength and physique of the 
student must be taken into consideration, 
and the strength and perfection of his 
nervous system ascertained. 

Fourth, the power of the student to do 
concentrated practice and divide his prac- 
tice time wisely has much to do with the 
number of hours. 


The Necessary Hour 

AKING the country as a whole, the 

average for young pupils such as 
those who study in the public school in 
the United States is about one hour daily 
and that is often done in a slip-shod, care- 
less manner, with practically no concentra- 
tion. Some pupils of this grade practice 
only a half or three-quarters of an hour 
a day, but this is not enough. 1 think 
violin teachers will generally agree that 
one hour of concentrated, earnest practice 
is the minimum for a student who hopes 
to achieve anything really worth while 
in violin playing. More practice would be 
better, but the public schools crowd the 
pupil so much and weigh him down with 
so much home work that an hour is about 
all he can get in, if any time at all is to 
be left for play and exercise. 


Practice 


Those studying seriously for the profes- 
sion usually practice from three to six 
hours daily, some more and some less. The 
great violinist, Spohr, in his famous 
“Violin School” thought two hours daily 
sufficient practice for the amateur. He 
says, “To the amateur (if he likewise 
possess the requisite talent) it is neces- 
sary that he set apart for practice at least 
two hours every day. With such appli- 
cation, if he does not attain to the greatest 
proficiency, he may nevertheless make such 
progress as to afford himself as well as 
others great enjoyment in music—in quartet 
playing, in accompanying the piano, or in 
the orchestra.” 

To those determined to scale the very 
highest peaks of violin technic, there can 
be hardly any limit to the number of 
hours of daily practice they may devote 
to their ambition. The history of violin 
playing tells of many who spent nearly all 
their waking hours in practice. Probably 
the greatest glutton for practice ef the 
violin was Antonio Oury, a descendant of 
the Italian nobility, who settled in England 
when a child. He commenced the study 
of the violin at the age of three and made 
astonishing progress. Later on he heard 
the great violinist, Spohr. This so in- 
spired him that he gave up his entire time 
to violin practice. We are told that for a 
period of seven months he actually prac- 
ticed not less than fourteen hours a day. 
Paganini, one of the greatest violinists of 
all time, practiced ten hours a day for long 
periods. 


A Pianist’s Ten-Hour Day 


IANISTS also devote long hours to 

practice, many of them making a full 
day’s job of it. A few years ago a world- 
famous pianist rented an apartment in Chi- 
cago for a few months for the purpose of 
perfecting his repertoire in preparation for 
a concert tour. He rose early, had his 
breakfast, lighted his pipe and sat down 
to the piano at eight o’clock. He prac- 
ticed steadily until one o’clock and then 
“knocked off” for an hour for lunch. Two 
o’clock found him again at the piano, and 
he kept at it until seven. Then he called 
it a day, had dinner and went to a concert. 
Everything went swimmingly until this 
perpetual piano playing got on his neigh- 
bor’s nerves. They complained and wanted 
to know whether a shorter “practice” day 
would not do as well. He was very polite, 
but the ten hours of piano playing went on. 
Then they complained to the landlord and 
finally to the police. In the end the dili- 
gent virtuoso had to hunt up’a room where 
he would be more to himself and not get 
on the neighbors’ nerves. 

As a rule this ten-hour-a-day practice is 
rarely continued year in and year out. It 
is usually made use of only for a few weeks 
or months at a time, when it is necessary 
for the player to accomplish a stipulated 
amount of work by a certain time, for 
instance, in preparation for a great con- 
cert or a concert tour. Or, violin students 


who are studying with some famous teach- 
er for a limited time and wish to make the 
best use of their opportunity by getting as 
much as possible out of their lessons resort 
to all-day practice. I remember the case of 
one of my own pupils who became a con- 
cert violinist and who had an opportunity 
to go to Russia and study with the late 
Prof. Leopold Auer, famous violin teacher. 
As the young violinist could stay only for 
a few months before returning to America 
to fill concert engagements, he literally 
practiced all the time, ten hours a day or 
more. 

Personally, from long experience in 
teaching and associating with violinists and 
violin students, I think these excessively 
long practice hours are a mistake. Violin 
playing, in its higher branches, places a 
tremendous strain on the brain and nervous 
system, and such long hours of practice 
defeat their purpose. I am inclined to 
agree with a great violin teacher who said 
of studying the violin, with the purpose 
of mastering it thoroughly, “If you can't 
learn it in five hours a day, you can’t learn 
atin -tefice 


Violinists on Tour 


ONCERT violinists who have already 

perfected their technic do not, as a 
rule, practice the long heart-breaking hours 
for which the public gives them credit. 
When they are traveling from city to city 
to fill concert dates, there are few op- 
portunities for practice. They do their 
greatest amount of practicing when they 
are preparing new works, 

The talent and special aptitude for violin 
playing of the student has much to do 
with the number of hours necessary for 
practice. I have known students who could 
accomplish more in two hours of practice 
than another student could in eight. Every- 
one has read of, or perhaps seen, the so- 
called “lightning calculators,” those mathe- 
matical freaks who can add up long 
columns of figures, five rows at a time, 
square or extract the cube root of large 
numbers and do all sorts of complicated 
problems without putting pencil to paper 
and with a speed which leaves the best 
mathematicians far behind. We find the 
same thing in the case of some violin stu- 
dents. The most abstruse and difficult bits 
of violin technic seem as clear as running 
water to them, and they learn them in no 
time. - 


the talent of a pupil to judge what time 
he must spend in daily practice. 


When Doing Becomes Undoing 
STUDENT?’S strength and physique, 
also the strength of his nervous sys- 

tem, has much to do with the number of 
hours he can safely practice without over- 
doing. I have heard that Ottakar Sevéik, 
teacher of the famous violinst, Kubelik, 
advises a pupil of strong rugged physique 


For this reason it is necessary to know 


and strong nervous system to pract 
hours a day longer than a pupil 
a weak physique and nervous sy 
is such a thing as too long hours 
tice defeating their own ends. TI 
strength must be kept well pres 
the nervous system kept strong. 
Many students fail to make good pi 
because their practice is not concen 
they do not devote their full en 
it. Such pupils dawdle along with 
ing their minds on their work. T 
of other things, stop frequently, f 
practice a difficult bit of technic ove 
over until it is conquered and “fool : 
without getting anywhere. The § 
who makes rapid progress never | 
mind wander for a moment but 
energies wound up to the high 
at all times. I remember the 
young Jewish student whom I kne 
younger days. This talented studen 
centrated on his studies with suc! 
that the perspiration would run 
face and the veins in his forehe 
While he was practicing, he wi 
to the world,” as far as anything 
around him was concerned. If 
spoke to him, he did not hear th 
not believe he would have stopped 
if a cannon had been shot off close 
ear. He heard nothing but the 
was practicing. The result of t 
centration was that this student coul 
more in two hours’ practice than § 
the other students in the conserva 
eight. His progress was so 1 
that at the age of nineteen he w: 
as concert master of one of t 
symphony orchestras in the Un’ 


Work Enriched by 
T IS wise not to do the daily 
practice all at the same ti 
between periods of practice is 
Even the human heart gets a 
between heart beats. The little 
must do his daily hour should 
into periods of twenty minute 
pupils want to do their entire 
once, and “get it over with,” as ‘ 
press it. They should not be allow 
this, as the periods of rest bet 
make their practice more effectit 
Older students who do two 
more should divide the time in 
of half an hour, scattered thro 
if possible. I am confident tha 
ods of practice without rest— 
own purpose and that the 
could have been achieved in s 
if short periods of rest had 
One book on the life of the Ita 
Paganini, contains the informa 
after practicing for ten hours — 
would sink back exhausted. T 
authorities are of the opinion that 
periods of almost frenzied pr 
he was accustomed to engage i 
the ill health from which he 
later years. .- 


ETUDE 


he Gremendous Importance of the Bridge 


a mute on the bridge. The whole 
sf the violin has changed. Merely 
ng that small piece of hard wood 
ught about a complete transforma- 
So, if one stops to think about it, 
omes to the conclusion that the 
is pretty nearly the whole thing in 
roduction. 
how many a violinist, when he needs 
bridge, buys one for ten cents, takes 
ket knife, whittles the feet-to make 
fit the curve of the instrument, tries 
Squints at it and decides, “Oh! that’s 
good! Itll shape itself with the 
I of the strings. Let’s see, there 
; mark of the old one just about 
Is it in the center? Yes, I think 
lhe done and the player 
he is pretty handy with a fiddle. 
you are driving in the country and 
to a river that you must cross. 
an old tumble-down 
with a sign saying, “Cross at your 
New bridge a quarter of a 
stream.” You do not hesitate 
» the extra distance to the safe 
w&. The old structure was put up 
cal carpenter with the aid of a few 
They did the best they knew 
do, and their bridge was useful 
fh after a fashion. But when some- 
Bwas needed that would carry all 
safely, expert engineers were called. 
did the work as it should be done. 
s the same thing with the bridge on 
Jolin. All the vibrations must pass 
ih it to the sound box. Evidently 
Ntter the material of which it is made 
e more carefully it is fitted and put 
lace, the more vibrations it will carry 
. 


job is 


you is 


yourself a favor, therefore. Buy 
try best bridge that you can procure 
(ll not cost more than fifty cents) and 
the violin repair man. Go to the 
, Have him fit that bridge for you. 
‘the time to watch him. See the 
e@ care with which he shaves and 
s the feet. When he is done there 
¢ absolute contact with the violin. 


fiddler is 

He sees that his hands are 
n and dry and that his nails are 
short before he begins to play. 
1 day he cleans the dust and 
from his violin with a soft 
He does not let the hair of 
bow touch anything except the 
strings and his cake of rosin. 
music is clean and unrumpled. 
He does not try to “get by” 
skimpy practice. He will not 
ngely cheat any note of its full 
value. He tries hard to play 
1 tune so that there may be no false 


lient—He obeys all such words 
signs as these: 

f rit. ——— amndante allegro 
He treats his violin kindly. He 
le in playing it, and it rewards 
giving a sweet tone. Before 
it in its case, he wraps it 
1 ly. 


1—He is not late to his lesson. 


ind what are you going to learn 


By Grorce W. HAL 


He will then ask you if you like the 
strings close to the finger board for easy 
playing or if you want them high for a 
more brilliant vibrato even if the higher 
positions will then be harder on the 
fingers. A high bridge by increasing the 
pressure of the strings gives a louder tone, 
a low bridge a weaker but smoother one. 

After having studied the position of the 
sound post, the expert will place the bridge 
exactly where it belongs for the best re- 
sults. You can trust him. He has an 
uncanny sixth sense that makes him feel 
where the best place is. 

The repair man can fit only the bridge 
you bring him. You must know that you 
have the one you want. Do you like a 
strong tone? Get a thick bridge with 
broad feet. A shriller, more penetrating 
tone is obtained with a thin bridge. 

Your violin you believe to be excellent. 
Yet you discover an annoying quality of 
tone that never satisfies you. Send to a 
responsible music house for bridges of 
different thicknesses and qualities of 
wood. If the bridge which you have been 
using fits perfectly and is of the correct 
height, send it as a model, together with 
the new ones, to a violin house—supposing 
that you cannot get in direct touch with 
a repair man—and, for a nominal sum, 
your bridges will be shaped exactly like 
your model. Experiment. A new bridge 
may give you the tone color you have 
been striving in vain to attain. 

Bringing the bridge forward from the 
sound post weakens and softens the tone. 
Putting it back of the sound post makes 
the tone noisier. Too great a distance 
either way is bad for the instrument. 

The violin man will also give to the 
upper part of the bridge, for ease in play- 
ing, the best curve in its relation to the 
finger board, thus bringing the E string 
a trifle nearer to the fingerboard than the 
other three. 

Little things like that mean comfort in 
playing. The result is well worth the 
trouble taken. 


©he Fiddler's Law 


By Ropert C. FRANCIS 


He counts faithfully to himself when 
playing so that he may keep perfect 
time. 

6. Orderly—He practices regularly each 
day, and has a special time for it. 
He keeps his music together in a safe 
place. 

7. Prepared—He is prepared for emer- 
gencies: in his violin case are extra 
strings. 

8. Industrious—He does not shirk hard 
work. Whenever his teacher sug- 
gests extra tasks, he accepts them 
gladly, for they mean swifter 
progress. 

9. Brave—He is not afraid of difficulties, 
but will tackle the hardest things 
first. They are a challenge to his 
pluck. 

Cheerful—Realizing that he is lucky 
to have a violin, he is happy when 
playing it. He looks forward to the 
years of pleasure and usefulness 
ahead. 

Are you a good fiddler? You can be. 


10. 


to play, Billie?” was the question put 


small boy. “Well, when [ learn to play the piano, to please mother, 
fiddle, to satisfy father, I'm going to play the bass drum to suit 
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Christmas Music 


Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted on 
Anthems, Cantatas, Solos and Duets, Etc. 


Just tell us your needs, the approximate ability of your choir or soloists 
and ask us to send a selection of suitable numbers for examination. 


Music for any special occasions is expected to receive immediate consideration and 
items that are to be returned sent back at once. 


Send a Posta 
Request for Our 
Folder on Christ- 
mas Music. It 
Lists: 


Cat. No. 


CANTATAS 


ANTHEMS 
For Mixed, 
Treble or 
Men’s Voices 


VOCAL SOLOS 
VOCAL DUETS 
SERVICES 


CAROL COL- 
LECTIONS 


and 


FOR CHRIST- 
MAS _ ENTER- 
TAINMENT— 


OPERETTAS, 
SONGS, TOY 
SYMPHONIES, 
PIANO NUM- 
BERS, ETC. 


25536 
30491 


30397 


‘, 


pels” 


A Few Anthems for Consideration— 


Title and Composer 
Christmas Carol (2 part) Gounod....... Peresctec 
Dost (how ima. Manger) Lier Dao). .26 esr dcticlaiciels oie 
Holy Night! Peaceful Night (Men) Barnby-Nevin... 
In a Manger So Lowly (2 part) Smith............ 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear (a cappella) 


Tily (New).. 


Joy Fills Our Inmost Tlearts Today Nevin (New)... 
Lo, the New Born Jesus Hopkins (New)......-.... 
The Vision of the Shepherds Salter (New)......... 


Several Solo Suggestions— 


The Birthday Star of the King (high) Cadman...... 
Breathe Your Soft Prayer to Christ the Child 


(ow) Hawley... 


Calm on the Listening Ear of Night (med.) Hazeley. 
25759 Message of the Angels (high) Kohlmann (New).... 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


Suggestions to the Young Pupil 


By VirGINIA TUPPER 


To be Kept on Your Piano 


THE quality of practice makes the good 
pianist. 

Read, mark, and mentally digest these 
suggestions. 

1. Have your eyes quick to see and your 
ears keen to hear the music before you. 

2. Do not make mistakes. A mistake 
once established is uprooted only by toil 
and trouble. Be accurate. 

3. Never practice without the music. 
Make it a rule with pieces you memorize 
to play them daily with your eyes on the 
music, alert for any errors. After prac- 
ticing the piece carefully with the notes, 
then and then only play it from memory. 
This is most important as a safeguard 
against careless mistakes. 

4. Train yourself to use correct finger- 
ing. Bad fingering means stumbling. 


5. Use the metronome if necessary. 
Count. Rhythm is essential to music 
making. 


6. Be on guard about tied and sustained 
notes. Observe them. 
7. Never “race.” Speed is not acquired 


by running. By slow practice one attains 
velocity. Never play at a tempo that is 
not comfortable to both hands. 

8 Approach your practicing each day 
with the idea of discovering something 
new to perfect in your playing. 

9. The little signs, mf, sfz, dim, and so 
forth are important directions to you. 
Consult a music dictionary about them if 
you do not know what they mean. 

10. Technic must be built up every day. 
Spasmodic practicing for hours one day 
with no practice for two days after gets 
a pupil nowhere. The daily habit of prac- 
ticing is the one and only way an artist is 
made: 

Remember no one ever plays better than 
he wants to play. Sincerity in music is 
proved by hard work. There are no short 
cuts. 

Though the way seems hard at times, 


traveling the way of music will enrich 


you beyond words. No self-expression is 
fuller than that realized through the abil- 
ity to interpret the classics. 
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Study in Composition Necessary. 

H. S.—The composition you send shows 
talent for composition, but to get it into 
marketable shape you will bave to study 
theory of music and composition with a good 
teacher, or get a teacher of these branches 
to re-write your composition. 


Vibrato Difficulties. 

E. A. M.—If several teachers with whom 
you have studied at various times have been 
unable to teach you the vibrato, it is doubt- 
ful if you can learn it from printed descrip- 


tions. However, you might get the little 
work, “Violin Teaching and Violin Study,” 
by Bugene Gruenberg, which has _ several 


pages of instructions for learning the _ vi- 
brato, as given by a number of great violin- 
ists. It is not best to swing the whole arfn, 
as you Say you do in performing the vibrato. 
It is best performed by swinging the hand 
from the wrist, the thumb being placed 
against the neck, and the base of the fore- 
finger held very lightly against the opposite 
side of the neck. The hand swings to and 
fro, imparting a swinging motion to the 
finger which is holding down the note being 
played. When you are making the vibrato 
on one note, the other three fingers are kept 
off the fingerboard. 2. Very few violin 
pupils fail to learn the vibrato, 1f it is prop- 
erly demonstrated to them. 38. In bowing, 
the stick is inelined slightly towards the 
fingerboard, with the result that, when the 
pressure is light, and a soft tone is required, 
a comparatively small number of the hairs 
are in contact with the string. As the pres- 
sure inereases for a louder tone, the number 
of hairs on the strings is increased, until, 
with a full loud* tone and strong pressure, 
all the hairs are brought in contact with the 
strings. 4. Fifteen or twenty hours’ prac- 
ticing a week is not too much, if you can 
spare that time from your high school work. 
Do not do it all at onee. Divide your daily 
practice into two or three periods. 5. The 
order in which you practice—scales, exer- 
cises, and pieces—is perhaps as good as any. 


Infrequent Lessons. 


R. E. J.—Keep the violin in the leather 
case, as you have been doing, at all times 
when it is not in use. Keep on the shelf of a 
closet which is not damp. 2. If the teacher 
you speak of is experienced and understands 
violin teaching thoroughly, it would be bet- 
ter to put your little daughter under this 
teacher, even though the lessons would be 
two weeks apart, than it would be for her 
to try and learn by a correspondence course. 


Chin Rest. 

M. P. S.—There has been a great deal of 
controversy among violin teachers in regard 
to the use of a chin rest and shoulder pad. 
The use of the chin rest is almost universal, 
although now and then we find teachers 
who do not recommend it. The shoulder pad 


ils also much used, although some teachers 
are much against it. Prof. Auer, the late 
famous violin teacher, in his book, “Violin 


Playing as I Teach It,” advises the use of 
the. chin rest but not the shoulder cushion. 
In speaking about these matters, Prof. Auer 
says. ‘‘As for the chin-rest, the one used 
should be adapted to the individual neck, so 
that, by means of it, the player is able to 
hold the instrument easily and _ without 
strain. ‘Those violinists who rest the instru- 
ment against the shoulder and place a cush- 
ion at its back—both of which act as mutes 
—evidently have no notion of the disastrous 
effect this arrangement has on their tone.” 
2. The technie of the bow is the same for 
all branebes of violin playing. 


Aluminum Double Bass. 

H. W. C.—Any large music house would 
be able to quote you prices on the aluminum 
double basses about which you inquire. 


Sibelius Concerto. 

J. P. R.—yYou will find a brief explanation 
of the bowings you mention in any musical 
dictionary. 2. The Sibelius Violin Concerto 
is quite difficult. In fact it is. intended only 
for professional concert violinists. 


Perpetual Motion. 

Pp. O—The ‘Perpetual Motion” type of 
violin compositions is brilliant and_ effective 
and very popular with audiences. These are 
usually played with springing bow. The ‘‘Per- 
petual Motion” compositions by Ch. Kriens, 
3ohm (Op. 187) and Cui (Op. 50) are of 
moderate difficulty. Those of Raff (Op. 180), 
Paganini (Op. 11) and Ries (Op. 34) are 
quite difficult. 2. Dancla’s “Fifty Daily 
Exercises’ would help you very much at your 
present stage, in developing your technic. 
3: Only their managers could tell you 
the fee which is paid to the famous vio- 
linists you name, and I do not think they 
would tell you. 4. What the most difficult 
bow-stroke in violin playing is is a matter of 
opinion. One of the most difficult is a pas- 
sage of twenty or thirty notes executed with 


a down bow staccato, commencing at the 
frog of the bow. 
Universal Pitch. 

F. F.—International piteh—A-435 (double) 


vibrations per second—was in use for many 
years. This pitch has been almost universally 
superseded by “Universal Pitch” (A-440. vi- 
brations). This latter piteh was adopted 
and has been in use for a number of years 
by the National Tuner’s Association and is 
used for all the principal concerts in the 
United States. It would be advisable for 
you to keep your violin tuned to Universal 
Piteh (A-440). The difference between the 
two pitches is very slight to the ear, and 
you will notice very little difference once 
your ear becomes accustomed to the new 
piteh, 


BRAI 


es 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE umless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. 


to say that this is impossible. 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained from the 
publications.) 


Geissenhof Label. 

M. P. W.—The label in your violin is in 
Latin. Translated, it would read, “Franz 
Geissenhof made (this violin) in Vienna, in 
the year 1886.’’ Geissenhof was a_ pupil 
of the noted maker, Thier. He was not a 
famous maker but made some violins of good 
quality. He was born in 1754 and died in 
1821. So, according to the date, 1886, 
given on your label, your violin could not 
have been made by Geissenhof. You will 
have to submit the violin to an _ expert 
to learn if it is genuine and its approximate 


value. No one can supply this information 
without seeing the violin. 2—In buying a 
bow you ought to buy one of Pernambuco 
wood; the weight should be about two 
ounces; the stick should be elastic, and not 


too stiff or too limber. It is important that 
the stick be perfectly straight from, end to 
end. The great violinist, Spohr, said in 
regard to the choice of a bow, “The stick 
should have a _ beautiful, uniform bending, 
by which the nearest approach to the hair 
is exactly in the middle, between the point 
and the nut.’ It takes much skill and ex- 
perience to choose a good bow; so, if you are 
inexperienced, you had better get some good 
violinist or violin teacher to choose one for 
you. If you know no one who ean do this, 
you will have to trust to the dealer from 
whom you buy the bow. 8—In justice to its 
advertisers Tne ErupE does not recommend 
certain makes of bows and musical instru- 
ments to the exclusion of others. If you buy 
a bow from a dealer of established reputa- 
tion, it will no doubt be satisfactory. 


French Violin. 

F. G.—“Le Parisien” is a trade-mark used 
by a modern French violin maker. Thibou- 
ville-Lamy and Co. is a firm of modern French 
violin makers. The mark, “special gradua- 
tion,” no doubt means that exceptional care 
was taken in graduating the violin when 
it was made. 2—There is a vast number of 
factory fiddles marked ‘Hopf,’ usually 
branded on the shoulder, which are of doubt- 
ful quality and comparatively small value, 
Then there were two makers named Hopf 
who made violins of considerable merit. It 
would be impossible to set a value on any 
of your violins without seeing them. I have 
known cheap factory Hopfs to sell for five 
or ten dollars, and violins made by the emi- 
nent Hopfs for from one hundred to two 
hundred. It is impossible to set a value on 
a violin without seeing it. 


Complex Bowing. 

E. G. E.—‘In the first measure of the ex- 
ample which you send each of the notes is 
played with a down bow, with an extremely 
short pause between the notes. In the sec- 
ond measure each of the four quarter notes 
is played with an up bow, with a slight 
pause between the notes, In the second 
and third notes of the third, fourth and 
fifth measures, both of the notes are played 
with up bows, with a slight pause between 
the notes. In the first measure, the bow 
is pulled along the string four times, and 
in the second measure it is pushed across 
the string four times. This makes it sound 
to the ear as if each note was played with 
a separate bow. Ask some good violinist to 
demonstrate this bowing for you. 


Millions of Them. 


G. H.—Your violin is no doubt just one 
more of the millions of factory fiddles which 


have had counterfeit Stradivarius labels 
stuck in them and have been sold all over 
the world. (Read advice to the owners of 


supposed old violins at the head of this 
column. 2—Possibly there are some good 
experts in Los Angeles or San Franciseo, If 
you visit either of these cities take your 
violin with you and you may be able to hear 
of one. 


Guarnerius Violins. 

J. WB. M.—Andreas Guarnerius, famous 
violin maker of Cremona, Was a true pupil 
of Nicola Amati. He was born about 1626 
and died in 1698. A label copied from a 
fine specimen of this maker reads: Andreas 
Guarnerius fecit Cremonae sub titulo Sanctae 
Treresiae 1694. 2—TI have not seen one of 
these violins with so early a date as 1617, 
but, as you say your violin is a copy, the 
date is no doubt a mistake on the part of 
the maker. Although a copy, your violin may 
he a fine one, if made by a good maker. 
%—Glad you find the Violinist’s Etude helpful. 


advertising columns 


of the Etude and other musical 


Second Year Work. 


M. A.—Without hearing the eleven-year-old 
pupil play, it would be difficult for me to say 
exactly what would be best for her to study 
during the second year. To judge by the 
list you send me of what she has had, I 
should think that sbe has tried to do too 
much in the first year, with only one hour’s 
daily practice, especially if she has gone 
through all three books of the Kayser 
Studies, Op. 20. For the second year you 
might have her study the Hohmann Method, 
Book 4, which deals with the higher _posi- 
tions, and the Seale Studies, by Henry 
Schradieck. In connection with these, have 


‘her review the Kayser Studies, Op. 20, and 


the Wohlfahrt Studies, Op. 74, Book 2. In 
addition to the scales and exercises, have her 
study solo pieces of the same grade as the 
exercises she is working on. 2—The study 
of well-chosen pieces, in connection with tech- 
nical work, is very helpful to the pupil. 


Amateur Effort. 

_ Vv. N. F.—Violin is pronounced vi (‘i as 
in “time”’) 6 (‘‘o” as in “obey,” lin (“i” as 
in “‘tin”). 2—Write to the Theodore Presser 
Company for the booklet, “A Guide to New 
Teachers on Teaching the Violin.’’ This con- 
tains lists of pieces such as you require. 
3—Organize a pupil's orchestra, even if you 
have only a few violins and piano. Frequent 
recitals will also increase interest in your 
work. 4—You can best interest your pupils 
and secure new pupils for the summer work, 
by establishing a pupil’s orchestra, giving 
pupil's recitals, and by visiting the homes 
of prospective pupils, with the purpose of 
seeking to interest their parents in giving 
them lessons. 5—On account of the depres- 
sion, music publishers are taking on very few 
new compositions at present for publication. 
It is very difficult, at any time, however, to 
place new compositions. Your only course is 
to continue to send your compositions to pub- 
lishers; if they have real merit, they are 
likely. to be accepted eventually. 6—As you 
say, it is difficult to get people out to ama- 
teur orchestra practice. You might try the 
plan of offering simple prizes to those who 
are regular. Serving light refreshments 
sometimes works wonders. Possibly the mem- 
bers would enjoy a social half hour following 
the rehearsal, playing games, singing, and 
having a good time generally. The best of 
all is to get some dates for public perform- 
ances. Every member comes to rehearsals 
where a public appearance is in prospect. 
7—For “reward cards” for pupils, write to 
any large music house. 


Appraisal Necessary. 


M. D. M. J., Bombay. India.—I am sorry 
that I cannot tell you the value or the qual- 
ity of your violins without seeing them. To 
attempt to do so would be pure guess-work, 
and of no value to you. Good specimens of 
Joseph Guarnerius Filius Andreae command, 
at a rough estimate, twice the price of Caro- 
lus Landulphus. 2. The following prices 
for these violins are quoted in the catalogues 
of American violin dealers: Joseph Guarne- 
rius (filius Andreae) from $4,000 to $5,500, 
according to quality; Landulphus' from 
$2,000 te $38,000. Owing to the business de- 
pression these prices would probably be some- 
what lower at present. It may be that prices 
in India are higher, for violins of this char- 
acter. 3. The Guarnerius rank higher than 
the Landulphus. 4. I cannot pass on the 
tone qualities of your violins without exam- 
ination, Take your violins to several of the 
best violin players in Bombay and get their 
opinions. 5. I cannot say what difference 
the substitution of a new back in the case of 
the Landulphus has made, as it was done by 
an expert violin maker; it may not have 
made a very great difference in the tone. 
The greatest difference in tone, in cases of 
this kind, occurs when a new top is made. 
6. Bombay, your home, is a large city and 
you can no doubt find experts, who ean give 
your violins a_ thorough examination and 
appraise them for you. 


Studies for Virtuoso. 
J) Lag Si, Jr.—Violin studies in the virtuoso 


ww 
elass would be: Seveik, “School of Violin 
Technics,’ Op. 1 (four volumes) ; Schradieck 
“School of Violin Technics’ (four volumes), 
also Schradieck “Seale Studies’; books of 
etudes by Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, Wieni- 
awski; “‘Caprices,” by Paganini; “Six Sonatas 
for Violin Solo,” by J. S. Bach. Of course 
there are a large number of others. Violin 
virtuosi also study all the standard con- 
certos. It is a rather large order when you 
ask me to tell you how to play all these 


works. I should have to write a | 
ume to endeavor to do so. How 
works are not studied from pr 
tions. They must be studied w 
class violin teacher. Attempting 
such works without a teacher, ya 
get nowhere. 2. I can give you 
of your violin without examining 
a modern make, and the maker is 
of in the trade. 3. Light exe 
for the hands and arms of the 
avoid very heavy exercise, for tha 
a tendency to stiffen the muscles 
from their elasticity. A half h 
practice on purely teehnical fin 
such as you will find in Book 
dieck’s ‘School of Violin Technies,” 
wonders in developing the  agili 
strength of the fingers. Let 

fall with force on the strings 


hammers. 4. Rubbing the \ 
oils, liniments, and so forth does 
whatever. . 


Vibrato Assistance. 

G. G.—Thank you for the inforn 
your pupils in violin playing haye 
great benefit in learning the yibrato 
ing to the methods as set forth in t 
“The Mastery of Tone Production 
pression on the Violin,” by the emi 
linist, Emanuel Ondricek. This is : 
lent work, and any violin pupil 4 
ceive great benefit from it, in 
vibrato and tone production. Th 
your high opinion of the violin 
of Tun Erupe. 


Query from India. 
N. K. R.—There have been sev 


makers, both old and modern, nam 
and, as your letter gives no partie 
not know which one you mean. 
violins, even those made by the 
differ so much in quality, I have 
rule never to recommend the 
violin I have not seen. I would a 
to get the opinion of your teache 
other good judge of violins, before 
the violin you have in mind. 
label in your violin is that of Ni 
famous maker of Cremona. The y 
be very valuable, if genuine, but 
are that it is only an imitation. 
an expert if there is one in your 
tor’s Note—The above is in answ 
tions sent by Hoshang K. Raston 
see, living in the Bharucha Build 
Gowalia, Tank Road, Bombay, 
Rastonijs is a violin student who 
anxious to open a correspondence 
American violin student, for the — 
of letters, music, novelties and so 
can be reached at the above add 
a pupil of Merwanjee Casinath, a 

violinist of Bombay, India. 1 


Violin Scrap Book. 

_J. B. K.—Your ideas for self-hely 
violin studies are very good. Yo 
keeping a scrap book in which you 
cles on violin playing taken from 
is excellent. In time you will hi: 
volume on violin playing, which 
uable to read over and to refer 
glad that you hear all the good 
can, for you can learn somethin 
if you give close attention to his 
It is also wise to form a library o 
violin playing. You can comm 
or two and gradually add 
from time to time. 


The Dollar Sign. f 

H. A. G.—Thousands of violin 
the past have used all sorts of 
trade marks, and, if they failed to 
names on the violins, it is usual 
to identify the maker. It is ; 
that some dealer might be able 
the maker of your violin by th 
(a dollar mark in a rosette 
never seen a violin marked in 
Take your violin to Gould and 
experts in Boston, which is n 


Late Beginner. 

Mrs. M. P.—I cannot judge 
ress without hearing you play 
tions you name. The matter h 
on how well you play them. 
them really well, you have maé 
progress in the three years yo 
studying. 2. Violin teachers 
courage adult pupils tryi 
violin, because there is ra ] 
adult beginner in a hundred w 
really respectable technic. Of 
any one can learn to play v 
after a fashion, no matter 
starts. 


Cost of an Education. 


that rank usually start from 
of age. You might become a t 
a teacher of musie in the ) 
an orchestral violinist. Wit 
play and knowing you pers 
state definitely whether or no 
safe for you to fit yourself for 
Your teacher would be best 
you as to that. 2. It is 
you exact figures as to how. 
education would cost. It w 
the city where you studied, t 
your instructor and your se 
Write to some of the ‘eadien 
in Chicago, the large city 
home, and they can give you | 
you should spend a year in a 
tory, your teacher and you Z 
judge by your progress I 
best for you to continue 
coming a professional, 
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D ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


szi—Names of Notes—Modulation. 


IT am somewhat confused by your an- 
o “S. 8.’ in the July Htude, under 
aiding of “Nomenclature.” In giving 


mes of the degrees 
y scale, I note that you name fifteen 
5, while you give only thirteen as- 
jy. From Do to Si is a half-step; yet 
iow the degree called De in between. 
r down the scale from Fa to Mi is a 
ep and you have the degree of Fe in 
n. In the July Btude, page 494, A 
Song, by J. BH. Roberts, does the na- 
which occurs in the second measure of 
troduction hold good throughout the 
i? ind if so, do I not find myself 
end of the second measure in the key of 
najor? In other words, is this not a 
tion from B-flat minor to the tonic 
ey of B-flat major? Will you, please, 
My questions may sownd fool- 


of the vocal des- 


m me? 


zt icf me assure you of my absolute 
y—E. D. H., Berkeley, California. 
here is really no ‘reason why you 


be confused about what may seem 
Fat first sight, a confliction of names 
notes of the chromatie intervals of 
e. Let us examine the matter to- 
Ascending alterations (that is to 
erations in the piteh of a note) are 
by changing the vowel to “i” for 
do, di, re, ri, mi, fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, 
(it will be noticed that the notes mi 
are already the sharpest notes in the 
diatonie scale and therefore require 
ation in an ordinary way). Descend- 
erations (that is to say, alterations in 
leending pitch of a note or notes) are 
| by changing the vowel to “é” (ay). 
be noticed that the note name for 
> has already been used for si flat. 
re we use its homonym instead: fi, fa, 
me, re, raw, do. Thus we have the 
}of notes for the ascending and de- 
g chromatic scales: treble, ascending 
reble descending (B), bass ascending 
ss descending (D). 


5 


SS 


re, Fi, mi, fa, fi, sol, si. 1a, hh, si, Do 


= 

se, la, te, sol, f: fa, mi, me,re, raw, Do 
(ital. ro) 

2 


re, ci, mi, fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, 81, Do 


Only initials or pseudonym given, will be published. 


petent teacher, one experienced in treating 
cases presenting your difficulty. Submit your 
voice to him and abide by his decision. You 
cannot do it alone. 


A Rule for Playing 
Both Hands, 


Q. Tama very young pianist. 


the Seales With 


So I would 


be very grateful to you if you would 
tell in your Question and Answer Depart- 
ment all the rules for the fingering of all 
the major and minor scales, both hands, 
right hand and left hand.—A. B., Rochester, 
New York. 


A. To give you aut the rules for each 
separate scale would become yery tiresome 
for us both, and it is not sure that you 
would retain the sequences of numbers neces- 
sary for the various scales. Therefore I have 
condensed them all into a few simple obser- 
vations. Master them and you will have 
conquered that bugbear of all piano students 
in their elementary stages, that is, how to 
play scale passages easily, smoothly and, 
finally, rapidly—without any worry’ or 
difficulty. (a) Never put the thumb or the 
little finger on a@ black-note. That sounds 
easy enough, does it not? Very well; but 
don’t forget that it is the whole solution of 
the difficulty. Like everything else in life, 
“beginnings are difficult.” So, ‘watch your 
step,” or, rather, your fingers. After a few 
practices, it will all come to you quite natu- 
rally. Now begin with middle C and play 
slowly with the right hand only. The 
major seales have a major third (do-mi) and 
a major sizth (do-la). Their sounds are do- 
re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do (sing them, up and down). 
As you sing these you will notice that fa is 
the flattest sound and that si is the sharp- 
est. Now sing these sounds, beginning on C. 
The starting note is your do (the tonic or key- 
note) of this, and of every major scale. 
You now ask why it is called major. Be- 
cause from do to mi is a major third, major 
meaning greater. You now ask if this is the 
only major third in this key. No, indeed; 


for we have two other notes, besides the 
third. There is the fifth (the sol), or 
dominant (the ruling-note), also the fourth 


(the fa, or sub-dominant). Now it is in- 
teresting to remark that these two notes are 
the only other ruling, or outstanding, notes 
of the major scale: the tonic do, mi, sol, 
do; the dominant, sol, si, re, sol (also, in 
sound, do, mi, sol, do); and the sub-domi- 
nant, fa, la, do, fa (also, in sound, do, mi, 
sol, do) all with major thirds, do-mi. 
Fingering: the fingering of the major scales 
of C, G, D, A and FB is the same for both 
hands, up and down. The key of B, five 
sharps (note—this sign (2) is used to indicate 
the thumb) : 

Seales, major: Key B natural, five sharps, 
both hands, parallel motion. 


== =x 


fa, mi, me, re, raw, Do 
(Ital ro) 


e confusion of names, to which 
is a printer’s error which slipped 
ecause I never (that is, “hardly 
e any proof. Thank you for di- 
attention to it. 
to the second part of your ques- 
passage is decidedly ambiguous, 
stands, the rest of the measure is 
jor, while the first chord of the 
ure is the chord of B-flat minor, 
diately in the next measure by 
D-flat major and proceeding in 
asure to B-flat minor. As the 
ter” shouts, when selling his 
you are! You pays yer money 
“as yer chice.”’ Until advised to the 
, I would treat that D natural (2nd 
’ beat) as a passing chromatic 
printed. It is a good rollicking 
. but ineonstant in tonality, like 


se, la, le, sol, fi, 


rrect Voice Placing. 


you kindly tell me how I can de- 
my voice is properly placed? TI 
( hat I sing in a falsetto voice. 
tl T seem to have two voices, 
» of singing down very low, sound- 
I a man’s voice, but extending 
about BH above middle O. This 
is very strong. Then above 

with a thin, weak voice, capable 
| high and sounding like a high 
extending down to about middle 

u I do to get over my dif- 
. thirty-four years old and very 
aith a great desire to sing 

in the country, where it is 

3 good instruction.—Boyle, 


very lucid description, your 
t placing. You should have 
competent teacher when you 
een and studied faithfully 
instructions. It may not be 
‘proyided you ean find the com- 
| 


R—H, up #,2,3, #,2,3,4, £,2,3, #,2,3,4, #,2,3, 
t,2,3,4,5 


R—H, down 5,4,8,2\%, 3,2, 4,3,2,2, 3,2,%, 
4/324, 3,22 

D—H, up; 43.250, 4,3,2,t, .3,2,f%, 4,3,2,2, 
3,2,H, 4,3,2,% 

L—H, down, #,2,3,4, #,2,3, #,2,3,4, #,2,3, 


£,2,3,4, #,2,3.4 
Notice well: The scales of B natural and 
c flat are practically identical in fingering 
and relative sounds because C flat is another 


name for 
B Ct Dt BH Ft Gt At Bb 
ae Ee ee Zio. go ere 
(five sharps) 


B natural : Ch Db Eb Fbi Gb Ab Bb Ch 
AS 2 is ee 


= - 
(seven flats) 
On a keyed instrument these sounds are 
identical, represented in writing of vocal 
notes by: do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do2. 
Notice also: The seales of Ft (six sharps) 


and Gb (six flats) are identical in sound 
and in 

DE Diy See ae eS aes ks | TE 

Ft Gt At BRCE Dz HE rt 


(six sharps) 
Eb Fs Gb 
2 4 


fingering:) g,) Ap Bh Ch Db 
4. Sk Came aes £ 
(six flats) 


e 

So also you may notice that, on a keyed 
instrument like the piano or the organ, these 
two scales are identical in sound. 

It is most noteworthy for you to observe 
the role that is played by the sharps or 
flats in any composition you may be reading 
or studying. You have probably looked upon 
them as accidental sharps or flats introduced 
to vary the harmony ! So they do; but when 
repeated they result in a change of key, of 
which they become an important integral 
part, with the happiest results. These 
sharps and flats may serve as so many guide- 
posts to warn you of new country into which 
you are going, which warning will help you 
wonderfully in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of your piece. Thus a new flat, if re- 
peated, becomes the note fa and a new sharp, 
if repeated becomes a new 8&1, A musician 
must above all “mind his sharps and flats. 
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Paster Lesson on Schumann's (arna 
(Continued from page 766) 


the poet and is extricated and saved from 
the nets of this bad world by Vult’s 
greater knowledge, wisdom and experience. 
Both the flutist and the poet love the 
same girl, W’ina, the daughter of a general, 
but Wina gives her heart away to Walt. 
Vult, becoming aware that he has lost on 
the highest stake of his life, decides to 
leave Wina and Walt. So when, one 
night, Walt consults his brother, Vult, 
about the significance of a wild dream he 
has just had, Vu/t answers that he (Walt) 
will hear the meaning of this dream 
through his (Vult’s) flute, a meaning 
which will pierce even into Walt’s new 
dreams. Vult leaves the house and JValt 
hears soon the sounds of the flute from 
afar without knowing that those melodies 
carry away his beloved brother forever. 
The romance comes to an end at this point. 


Schumann's Dual Nature 

HAVE had to dwell so explicitely on 

Jean Paul and his “Flegeljahre” be- 
cause here we find the literary key to the 
innermost musical feelings of Schumann. 
Some of his first works he edited under 
the assumed names, Jlorestan and 
Eusebius. These figures also appear in 
Carnaval. JIlorestan is the musical per- 
sonification of Vult, but it must be con- 
fessed that he remains very much behind 
his fascinating model. He seems, in com- 
parison, clumsy, lawless like the Univer- 
sity students of Schumann’s time, a little 
noisy and without the grace of Jean Paul’s 
Vult. On the other hand we feel the 
highest enthusiasm for Walt’s descendant, 
Eusebius. Out of the ballroom and the 
dancing crowd he steps into the moonlight, 
dreaming of beauties which are not of his 
world. And it seems characteristic of the 
poet and dreamer, Schumann, that the ex- 
quisite lyrical moments of Eusebius have 


Ghe Structure of Pusic 


(Continued from page 772) 


natural (involuntary) movements; the 
the second and fourth are wmparted (volun- 
tary) ones. Of particular significance is 
the third group, which I have called normal 
progressions, because they exemplify the 
action of gravitation. Jf Icft to itself, the 
weight of a chord will carry it down, one 
Lerfect fifth, from root to root. The IIL 
drops to the VI; the latter to the II; the 
II to the V, and so on. Starting thus at 
the top of Ex. 2, with the III, the chords 
roll normally down the series—just as a 
ball rolls down a stairway until it strikes 


bottom. Thus (C major, normal progres- 
sion) : 
Ex.8 
fade 
CM vi Ne yy I 


*The most powerful_and decisive move is, 
naturally, from dominant to tonic. 


The apprehension of all these harmonic 
matters calls for no textbook; only in the 
event of putting them into practice will that 
be necessary. 

But should the reader desire to investi- 
gate the choice and movements of chords, 
under limited conditions, he will find it easy 
enough, using simple compositions. For 


Pianists, Be Ambidextrous 


To Tur Erupp: 

In my student days I heard more or less 
about the danger of stiffening the right hand 
through giving it more than its share of 
manual labor and about the consequent less- 
ening of sensitivity of this hand. For the 
sake of the advantage to my own  prac- 
ticing, I decided to try to even up the labor 
for the two hands. Presumably many pian- 
ists engage in some manual labor, some of 
us more than others. 

In my own case it was housework. I ex- 
perimented with ironing and running an egg 
beater, It was awkward at first, making my 


THE BI 


a more masterly portrayal than the 
moods of Florestan. 

Carnaval was composed from 18 
1835 in the twenty-third, twenty- 
and twenty-fifth years of Schumann’ 
and was played in part for the firs 
at Leipzig by my teacher, the great 1 
Franz Liszt, at his concert in thi 
Liszt played it practically at first si 
spite of the dissuading of Schuman 
expressed his fear that the public 
not be pleased by the piece. But 
confidence remained unshaken and, 
of his own great and entrancing pé 
but taking care none the less not~ 
the public, he played only a few § 
numbers from the composition. 

Yet, in spite of all his effort 
audience would not grow enthusiast 
remained so frosty that Liszt gave — 
playing of Schumann in all his ¢ 
thereafter. For instance, when Sehi 
dedicated to him his standard worl 
Fantasia, Op. 17, in C-Major, Li 
knowledged the honor by dedicat 
Schumann in return his great Sova 
B-Minor, but he did not perfo 
Fantasy in public. Later on, aft 
death of Schumann, Liszt apolo 
a letter to Wasielewski, the Sel 
biographer, for his neglect whieh 
bad fruit among Liszt’s imitators. 

But even without this example, 
mann and the average virtuoso 
always have remained somewhat 
strangers. Schumann's Fantasia, his 
Ieriana, his Humoreske are from an 
lectual and soulful point of view thr 
snow peaks which remain inaccessi 
the ordinary climber. It is much ea 
captivate the larger public throug 
medium of Ltudes symphoniques 
course, our Carnaval, 


example; take the first eight m 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, Op. 2, 
C major). The chords are place 


Ex.9 hae 


ee eee ee | 
1° V 0 Ny ae 
LNorral 


The ornamental (neighboring) 
easily recognizable. ; 

Good material for such a ques 
be some book of church hymns, of 
songs, the Hallelujah Chorus ot 
and, later, the simpler “Songs 
Words” of Mendelssohn as we 
68 of Schumann. One must be ¢ 
follow changes of key, and must i 
obvious ornamental tones. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS® 
MR. GOETSCHIUS’ ARTIC 
l. What is the definition of @ 
Of a triad? 4 
2. What tones can be the roo 
triad ? 
3. What are the attributes of th 
Of the diminished seventh? § 
4. Why is the root sometimes | 
5. Give the four different 
motion. ; 


left hand do its share. But my put 
accomplished. Bach hand ha \ 
tunity to rest frequently, whic’ 
the stiffness or cramping that 
too-long-continued muscular aeti 
my left hand became accustomed to 1 
I found that my housework effiel 
also increased. ‘The benefits to the 
as well as to the work, have been 
that I recommend to other pianists 
manual work to do the training 0 
hand in some one or more forms | 


labor. 
Mrs. Doris FF 


with we are presenting the Prise 
g Essays m this contest which 
H some months ago. So many essays 
submitted that it has been impossible 
der an earlier decision. 
i congratulations are offered to Nich- 
Natrana, of the John Deere School, of 
B, Illinois, for winning the First 
a One Hundred and Fifty Dollar 
Hment; to Donald Larsen, of the Rock 
‘School, of Hansen, Idaho, for win- 
Ihe Second Prize, a One Hundted 
» Instrument; anid to Amo Gilmore, 
» Markesan High School, of Mar- 
§ Wisconsin, for winning the Third 
a Fifty Dollar Instrument. 
It the following, who receive Hon- 
W Mention, deserve cordial approba- 
lor their work: Viola Ludvigson, of 
-, Wisconsin; Jennie Louise Man- 
lo: , North Carolina; Herbert 
»— Alhambra, Califorma; Anthony 
of Cicero, Illlnois; Gertrude Ben- 
Camden, Ohio; Lucille Spencer, of 
ss, Mississippi; and Thelma Cam- 
St. Vincent, Kentucky—Ep1Tor1aL 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
By NICHOLAS KATRANA 

Age, Eleven 
sn I started to play in the school or- 
iid I was seven years old and in the 
) grade; I now am eleven and in the 
Herade. 
ay in the orchestra because I love 
so. There are times when I think 
‘is going to be a long day, for I go 
ae school room at eight-forty in the 
i and I do not get out until four 
in the afternoon. 
ave just fifteen minutes to eat my 
as we do our practicing during the 
jour; but when I stop and think of 


I never miss practice unless. sick. 
‘school orchestra brings me in con- 
‘ith people whom I otherwise would 
Jeet, or at least not be so closely 
ted with. I feel that I have derived 
deal of benefit from my school 
_ work, and I think that anyone 
willing to work can do the same, 
get out of a thing just what we 
> it. 
play for school entertainments, for 
uchers meetings and for com- 
nt exercises. 
- the school bands and orchestras 
ible because they give many chil- 
qusical chance which they other- 
t not have: Also they are a 
keeping a child’s interest through 
ionship of other musical work- 
they teach team work, and we 
it is through team work that 
strength. Also they make a 
onger feeling for our school. 
play in the band or orchestra 
us feel that we are really doing 
hing in return for what the school 
me for us. It gives our school pres- 


e only knew the importance of 
forming the rules of life, how 
t is to the intellect, how the 
beauty, the harmony, and the 
f its rhythm penetrate our very 
Ip to bring out the best there 
e would be a band and orches- 
y school. 


IND PRIZE ESSAY 
DonALD LARSEN 
Age, Eleven 


is probably the humblest 
; country of ours; one room with 


Value of Our School Band and Orchestra 


twenty pupils. We are children of cattle- 
men scattered over this part of southern 
Idaho. Most of us ride on horseback to 
school, some of us coming over five miles. 
It is sixteen miles to a music teacher. 

Our teacher this year organized a violin 
orchestra. There are six of us counting 
the teacher—two of us are seven and two 
twelve and one is eleven. We have been 
taking lessons from September through the 
winter. We have been playing for the 
programs at the schoolhouse, but awhile 
ago we played over the radio on the Kid- 
dies’ Hour. 

We have few pleasures out here, as we 
are so far from town; but the orchestra 
is interesting and makes the people want 
to come to the school programs more. 
Then it makes us feel that even we can 
do something worth while. 


THIRD PRIZE ESSAY 


By AMo GILMORE 
Age, Fifteen 

There are a great many reasons why a 
school band is an asset to a high school. 
A school band will develop a strong school 
spirit, improve discipline, improve scholar- 
ship, and reflect credit upon the school. 

Music is the one school activity which 
is open to all students, irrespective of sex 
or physique. It has a universal hold and 
can be indulged in outdoors or indoors, 
day or night, summer or winter. 

All children are not strong enough to 
enter into all the school activities. I am 
a victim of infantile paralysis, and if it 


were not for the school band I could 
not join in any of the school enter- 
prises. I am able to play in the band, and 


IT get much enjoyment out of it. It also 
gives me an opportunity to join in the 
school spirit. 

I know of a young lad who did not like 
to practice his piano lesson. -His mother 
had to force him to do so, almost at the 
point of a rod. When he went away to 
college he thad learned enough music to 
be able to direct a small orchestra and 
thus to pay his way through college. 

Some school children can not afford any 
musical training at all; and, if it were not 
for the school and the free instruction 
the high schools are able to give their stu- 
dents, they would have no chance. They 
can play school instruments and the music 
also is furnished to them by the school. 


As a result, some of them are able to make. 


music their life work. 

My private instructor is the band direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin State Prison. He 
tells me that a great many of the convicts 
who apply to him for band instruction 
have never had any educational opportuni- 
ties whatever. If they could have had in- 
struction when they were in high school, 
they might have developed a talent that 
would have kept them out of that horrible 
institution. 

The band is a new enterprise in our high 
school. But parents tell us that they can 
already see a new interest and enthusiasm 
in our school spirit. A music loving group 
of children is very apt to be a happy one 
and also a busy one. We are learning to 
work together with a spirit of unison that 
is both enjoyable and profitable. Each 
year that we play together gives us added 
happiness and we learn that without the 
cooperation of each member our band 
would fail. 

We have been told ever since we were 
small that “knowledge is power.” Then 
will not the study of music only add more 
strength? If all our study develops the 
mind to the extent that we shall be more 
useful in later life, will not music help? 
May we not hope to be cleaner, more use- 
ful and better citizens for having devel- 
oped one more talent? 

Here’s to the High School Band. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Second Semester Begins 
February 13th 


Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
y Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Mic, CANS EADEMOSE Institutional Member of the 
SCHO NSrORE SIC National Association of Music 

OOL oF MU, Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 
of Musie and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 


Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address : 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 
Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
Eastern Office 
76 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Office 
160 EAST 68th STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 


NOVEMBER 1932 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Fall Session 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama Music Dance 


Seattle, Wash. 
Complete Catalog sent upon request 


A Treat for Violinists! 


Generous portions of the principal themes in 
57 outstanding compositions for violin and 
piano are given in the booklet 

VIOLIN SOLOS—For All Grades 
A copy is yours for the asking! Send today! 


Theodore Presser Co., _ Phila., Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DURHAM, N. C. 


33rd year, Advantages and climate unsurpassed. Accred- 
ited course, Degrees conferred. Write for special offer. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
GEORG LINDNER, Director 


~ Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 


you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Dear Sir: The milk is fme, but do you mind altering your whistling 


program? 


Instead of ‘Minnie the Moocher’ seven mornings a week suppose 


you give us ‘Berceuse from Jocelyn’ Sunday and Wednesday, Schumann's 
‘Slumber Song’ Monday and Friday, ‘Sweet and Low’ Tuesday, ‘Cradle Song’ 
by Spinney on Thursday and of course ‘Minnie’ every Saturday.” 
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Mi  eemee Gift 


CT amtimiaid 


of Gifts: 


So Easy To Give — So Delightful to Receive! 


Why take achance on a gift of questionable merit this Christmas when 
you can give THE ETUDE with the certainty that it will be warmly 
appreciated and provide not only a thrill on Christmas morning but a 
solid year of musical enjoyment. ® For each month throughout the year 
THE ETUDE will bring new articles, new music, and new features together 
with all the regular time-tested features that have endeared THE ETUDE 
to you and music lovers everywhere. @ In the Christmas mail we will send 
a special card in full color announcing the gift in your name. @ All this 
can be arranged from the comfort of your home or studio. @ And it’s so 
inexpensive when you take advantage of the Special Christmas Offer 
below. @ Better mail your order TODAY! 


© SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER + 


One Year’s Subscription $2.00—TWO Yearly Subscriptions $3.50 
(Canadian Postage 25c a Year Extra; Foreign $1.00) 


The Etude Musie Magazine 


— THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS — 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Keeping Uery Little Pupils Amused 


By ELIzABETH CRAIG CoBB 


IN TEACHING the fingering of scales to 
a small child a ring placed on the fourth 
finger is a great help. For ten cents a 
ring that looks like a “surenuf” dia- 
mond may be purchased. It works won- 
ders. For by keeping the attention con- 
stantly fixed on the fourth finger it enables 
it to fall on the right key like magic. 

Once during the term it is well to devote 
a class lesson to mending music-books and 
sheet music. A head-surgeon and nurses 
may be represented by children dressed in 
aprons and caps. This all delights the 
children and makes them realize that books 
and music should be appreciated and cared 
for, and that their parents are buying these 
things for their use. 

A very small child may be greatly in- 
terested in learning the lines and spaces 
of the staff by thinking of the right hand 
as treble, the left as bass, with an imagi- 
nary line for C between. The hands may 
be traced around with a pencil. Then the 
fingers on the drawn hands should be num- 
bered. 

Small dolls are a great help in learning 
the keyboard—white dolls for white keys, 
little black dolls for black keys. When a 
child forgets to sharp F or flat B little 
black dolls may be placed on these keys. 

The association of ideas is the most won- 
derful help in teaching. Even adults as- 
sociate certain places with events, people, 
friends, memories. How much more do 
the children. Say, then, that E is the sound 
of a little pig. When the child forgets 


E say pig. F is a snake sound. The other 
tones can be described in like manner. 

All of these elementary ideas of making 
music easy and attractive prove to parents 
the value of starting children early on the 
road of music learning. Every teacher of 
experience knows how difficult it is to 
make the beginning attractive to the ado- 
lescent child. When hands and arms are 
stiff the student becomes shy, sensitive and 
unresponsive. But a very young child finds 
music is a fairyland where he may become 
acquainted with strange new things. 

Once a term at some class meeting have 
every student give a recital alone or with 
another student. It helps keep up review 
pieces and gives the student confidence. 

Be natural in teaching. Study broadly 
the opinions and methods of other teachers. 
Make your own method suit the individual, 
helping him each day in patience, strength, 
poise, understanding. This kind of teacher 
will always be busy, will attract talented 
students, develop the students of lesser 
ability and be a blessing to any community 
or school. 

Do not be afraid to give out ideas freely 
to other teachers. There is plenty of room 
in any town for all the teachers and for 
more to come in. Be broad about pupils 
who change teachers. Work hard to hold 
pupils. But, when they wish to change, do 
not worry over their leaving. New and 
often more desirable pupils will soon come 
for lessons. 


Mark Twain once said that, after 
he had come to the conclusion that it 


a careful study of Wagner's music, 
was not nearly so bad as it sounded, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Italian Method Old and New. 


Q. What is- the “Italian Method” of sing- 
ing?—J. Q. A. 

A. To answer this question comprehen- 
sively would take more space than is avail- 
able. Perhaps one might risk a brief state- 
ment something like this: “The Old Italian 
Method’ was a system of training singers, 
which relied chiefly upon using the vocal or- 
gan in an unforced way, under the stimulus 
of a mental concept of beautiful tone and 
the willing of its realization in the singing. 
Lessons were begun young and usually taken 
daily. Imitation was much relied upon, 
though not entirely. The old masters of 
Italy knew little of the physiology of the 
voice. Certain vowels (‘“Ah’” in particular) 
were recommended as most favorable to the 
production of beautiful tone, and others were 
warned against as not useful for that pur- 
pose, at least in early study. There was, 
however, some difference of opinion among 
masters of equal standing as to these vowels. 
Good diction was required, and, contrary to 
the statements of many writers about the, 
“Method” and its possibilities, there is much 
evidence that the singers of the true “Old 
Italian” school often sang with great expres- 
sion (so as to move their hearers to tears) 
as well as with flexibility and agility. Pier 
Francesco Tosi (1723) in his book, “Observa- 
tions on the Mlorid Song,” and Mancini, some 


years later, in his book, “Practical Reflec- 
tions on Florid Song,’ both procurable in 
English translations, give reliable informa- 
tion regarding the teaching of the ancient 
masters. Wm. J. Henderson, in “Early His- 
tory of Singing,” and David C. Taylor, a 


recent writer upon the Italian method (‘More 
Light on the Old Italian Method’’) furnish a 
great deal of information upon the practices 
in ancient times of the acknowledged teach- 
ers of singing in Italy, and the work of 
their pupils. The modern “Italian Method” 
seems to have about as many variations as 
there are self-styled teachers thereof. Any 
teacher who uniformly produces pupils who 
sing well has a good ‘method,’ whether it 
be called “Old Italian,’’ “French,” ‘“Ger- 
man,” “English” or “American.” 


Frequent Change of Teachers, 


Q. Being compelled for family reasons to 
move from place to place, I have had three 
vocal teachers. Bach time I started with a 
new teacher I was required to begin all over 
again. Now we have to go to another city, 
and I want to keep on with my voice train- 
ing, but do not want to make another start 
from the beginning. What would you sug- 
gest ?—ANxI0US. ' 

A. You may have been unfortunate in 
your choice of teachers, although it is 
scarcely possible that you could have studied 
with three different masters and not ac- 
quired good foundational habits to some ex- 
tent at least. There is a class of vocal 
teachers, however, who sincerely think that 
no one else is able properly to instruct a 
student in voice production. Of course they 
are mistaken. All wisdom as to voice pro- 
duction and how to teach it is not to he 
found under any one hat. Then there are 
vocal teachers, unfortunately, who seem to 
think, that it adds to their importance and 
prestige in the mind of the new pupil to 
make out that all that former teachers have 
tuught is erroneous. Such are merely “Dut- 
ting up a front.” A really good teacher is 
always glad to find in a new pupil evidence 
of correct instruction and to build upon that, 
One cannot climb to eminence in -vocal 
teaching by trying to pull down other prac- 
titioners. If possible interview several 
teachers. By this time you should be able, 
at least to some extent, to estimate the sin- 
cerity, broadmindedness and professional skill 
of. the prospective new teacher, Bear in 
mind also that he or she who makes the 
most ‘fuss’? before the public, through vari- 
ous ways of self-advertising, is not neces- 
sarily the best teacher, though the list of 
pupils may be large. Find a teacher who 
through a series of years, in one place, has 
been sending out pupils taken from the he- 
ginning who sing with good tone, even scale, 
intelligibility, and at least some interpretative 
power, and you will in all probability be well 
trained, no matter what you are asked to do. 


Head Resonance. 


Q. Will you please suggest some good 
exercises to develop head resonance ?—G. J. 

A. The location of the sensation as of 
tonal vibration (“resonance’’) in the “head” 
is variously described by teachers. F. Lam- 
perti and his disciple, Wm. Shakespeare 
(“Art of Singing’), refer to ‘head’ voice as 
being reflected into the back head, there 
rising and falling with the pitch. Shake- 
speare declares that in the man’s voice it is 
entirely different from the “whoopy falsetto.” 
and so “feeble and effeminate that few would 
venture to use it in public.’ He further 
says that “the soft effect sometimes heard 
in the very high notes of the tenor are 
neither “falsetto” nor ‘head’ voice, but pro- 
duced by the “medium register.” His exer- 


Se 
VOICE Q 
Answered 


By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


| aks Rell |_| 


UESTIONS 


cises for developing skillful use of the 
voice are based upon breath control, 
from rigidity of all parts of the yo 
ment, and the use of a natural smile 
exvoses more and more of the upper 
the pitch rises. : 
James Bates (“Voice Culture fe 
dren’) also makes use of the thor 
“placing” the high tones in the “he 
gressively backward and upward, 
the curve of the skull as the pitch 
Lamperti requires that FE natu 
space, treble clef) and all notes aboy 
woman's voice, shall be ‘placed’ in 
Shakespeare recommends that wor 
practice this fluty “head” quality 
tory sensation even as low as f 
above middle C, where the tones will } 
soft, but will naturally grow loude 
pitches ascend. Men are also ady 
Shakespeare that by practicing #1 
“head” quality and sensation they ¥ 
tain a facility’? in their upper nofeé 
underlying reason for this suggestion 
the true ‘head’ tone quality and s 
ean be achieved only when the voeal 
ment is in its best condition for fi 
tone production. me, 
Frederic W. Root, in “Polychrome I 
and “68 Synthetic Exercises,’ mak 
the idea of “placing” or locating 
tion of tonal vibration in the u 
mouth and at the bridge of the no 
gether with the smiling face, for de 
“head”? resonance in the woman’s Voi 
also “Practical Psychology of Voice” 
Henri Zay, and “Vocal Art-Science,” 
Frank KE. Miller, for work on resonan 
For the easy production of beautil 
tones or “head” voice, certain teacl 
gest that the direction of thought 
ing be to look for a _ sensation as ¢ 
vibration “on the forehead,” or “bety 
eyes,’ or “at the temples.” So 
“placing” for head voice would s 
largely a subjective matter. 
The use of the “pouted” lips, of 
tone,” of o as in oak, of aw as in 
intensification of the sensation as 
vibration in the upper front mou 
the bridge of the nose, or higher, in 
secure free, full and resonant to 
upper part of the man’s voice 
some recommended. Many use th 
nants m, n and ng, preceding the ¥ 
assist students to “place” or “resona 
in the face and “head.” 


Position in Quartet Singing. 
Q. In quartet singing, does 
stand at the soprano’s right or at 
and why ?—R. B. 
A. It is the general custom to- 
quartet from left to right: teno 
alto, bass, or exceptionally : bass, 
no, tenor, not necessarily for the ¥ 
by one lady director who said 
“Decause the soprano keys of the oO 
at the right of the player.” ts 
noted that in certain organs pi 
“sing bass’ are placed “at the righ 
player.”* Why not listen at a 
your quartet, changing the _positi 
singers until you are satisfied th 
ance and blend of the tone, as a 
more satisfactory than with any ot 
ble arrangement? 


Singing Out of One’s Class. 


T am interested in popular so 
yodel songs, ballads and cowboy 
accompany my songs with @ g 
many songs I must set the pitch 
der to be heard by an audience. 
for proper tone color and feeli 
sing from three to fine semitones 
there danger of permanent injury to 
by singing in_a key too high z 
I sometimes have trouble with © 
and at times have a tenseness in 
which gives my singing a “flat” 


A. Your letter gives the im 
intelligent man sincerely seeking 
We urge you to think carefully 
is said in reply to your question. 
seem that in doing your “many_ 
are using a false production. Y¥ 
ence in “having trouble with hoars 
with ‘“tenseness in the throat,” 
your singing a “flat” sound (nof, 
derstand it, that you sing below t 
but with a thin, colorless qualit 
indicate that your voice use is 
basis. One who sings “out of 
habitually too high, or too low, 
heading for voice-injury, and ft 
come permanent. A man’s “fals 
writer, is an unpleasant, semi 
One does not expect a bass or 
sings, for the most Br with 
production, to be able to sing. 
proper range for his voice. e 
that you get into touch with a 
as soon as possible; and accept 
the class in which your voice 
and the continuance of “yodell 


PLTUDE 


SONGS 
AT ARE WORLD-RENOWNED 


A ways Appreciated Numbers 
larly Used by Leading Singers 


| 
| 
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the Waters of Minnetonka 
RLOW LIEURANCE 


Price, 60c 
HIGH KEY—A, Range F tog 
‘LOW KEY—G flat, Range | flat to E flat 


‘g by Nearly All Famous Vocal Artists 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
JEL BERT NEVIN 


Y—A, Range E-F sharp _MED. KEY—G, Range d-E 
LOW KEY—F, Range c-D 


14 Permanent Favorite the World Over 


Price, 50c 


i 
| 


Bs Flower That Blows 
Price, 50c 


PH AWLEY 
| HIGH KEY—A flat, Range E flat to g 
LOW KEY—E flat, Range b flat to D 


of the Most Charming Songs Ever Written 


Jn the Road to Mandalay . 


- SPEAKS Price, 60c 


t, Range d to a flat MED.—C, Range b to F 
LOW KEY—B flat, Range a to E flat 


[agical in Stirring Descriptive Force 


alenpe 


=== a 


Mao~ da = tay, Where the old Flo-ti}~ la 


_ The Gipsy Trail 
1B. GALLOWAY 


_ HIGH KEY—A, Range E to F sharp 
_ LOW KEY—F, Range c to D 


cal Masterpiece Liked by All Audiences 


Price, 60c 


: a aimee 
Ta eier-beg. ose Tha bee 10 the opeing ely ver And-ibe esp-y) > 
| Sweet Miss Mary 
EIDLINGER Price, 60c 


KEY—A flat, Range d to F 
OW KEY—F, Range b to D 


be Lasting Magnetism of Folk Songs 


= Fy, Sweeter dan you know, ‘Is de Mockin’-bird 


py Hollow Tune 


KOUNTZ Price, 60c 
SH KEY—G, Ranged to E 
W KEY—D, Range ato B 
d Luxuriously Languid Melody 
je 2 <ol-ord mam-my's croon P- 
ll o’ the Wisp 
BERT SPROSS Price, 60¢ 
KEY—F, Range cto g 
IW KEY—C, Range gtoD 
g Gem is Ever a2 Vocal Pleasure 
== = 


free Copy of Our Catalog C-6 
Music Portions and Full Text 
50 Superb Songs 


HUNGARY 
Rapsodie Mignonne 
By 
CARL KOELLING 


Grade 4% 


Allegro moderato ¥.d.70 


Price, 50c Suaders 


MEDITATION 


By 
C. S. MORRISON 


Price, 50c 


By 
TRENE M. RITTER 


NN Grade 4 


Moderato ux J=108 


GARDEN OF ROSES 


Price, 40c Grade 4 


SEA GARDENS 


By 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Price, 50c 


Molto moderato 4M. d=72 


ROMANCE IN A 
By 


Grade 4 


Andante con moto 4M 4=84 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 
Price, 40c 


‘ARTHUR L. BROWN 
Grade 5 


LOVE DREAMS 


By 


Price, 50c 


bese rer — 
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TANDARD Best SELLERS IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
PIANO SOLOS 


GREAT FAVORITES WITH AMATEUR PIANISTS AND STUDENTS 
Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted Teachers 


VIOLIN SOLOS 


(WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT) 


POPULAR PIECES 
IN THE EASY AND MEDIUM GRADES 


ASLEEP IN THE FOREST 


By Helen Dallam (Cat. No. 22878) Price, 35c¢ 


eS —SSSss 


THE BUMBLE-BEE 


By Anna Priscilla Rishér (Cat. No. 24281) Price, 35¢ 


HOLIDAY-WALTZ 
By Gaylord Yost (Cat. No. 22919) 


Moderato um d-254 


Price, 35¢ 


DRUM, FIFE AND TRUMPET 


By F. A. Franklin (Cat. No. 22520) 


Io march time 


Price, 35¢ 


FOREST ECHOES 


By Paul Bliss (Cat. No. 23521) Price, 40c 


WING FOO 


By Cecil Burleigh (Cat. No. 19028) Price, 35¢ 


Rather sprightly w.m.d-t28 


ie eee asa = aaa eaaeses 


By 
PAUL WACHS 
Grade 5 


SHOWER OF STARS 


Price, 50c Grade 4 


ADORATION 


By 
FELIX BOROWSKI 
Price, 50c 


' Grade 5 


DONNYBROOK FAIR 


By 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Price, 35c Grade 4 


P sprisgirg bow 


gui nia etme tea 


TO A WOOD VIOLET 


By W. M. Felton (Cat. No. 18617) Price, 35¢ 
Arr. by N. Frey 


With Seadornnss 


COUNTRY DANCE 


(Cat. No. 4909) 


By Donald Be Price, 40¢ 


MELODY IN D 


By 
T. D. WILLIAMS 


Price, 40c 


= ——s == 


Larghettow.s.J- 64 


Every Composition on This Page is Copyrighted by THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER- CoO. 


Direct-Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications— 


World’s Largest Stock 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADORATION 
By Felix Borowski (Cat. No. 5700) Price, 60c 
Fees Bw es a, ys a 
SS oo Fat Sj 


ROMANCE IN A 


By Thurlow Lieurance (Cat. No. 13017) Price, 50c 


Andante con moto 


Teachers of Violin Playing may secure 
a Complete Copy of Any or All of 
These Numbers for Examination 


Catalog F-5 Showing Portions of 66 Violin Solos 
Sent Free on Request. 
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MUSICAL PLAYS 
FOR JUVENILES— 


SANTA CLAUS’ 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By C. E. Le Massena 


An ingenious, sparkling juvenile 
operetta just out this year. San- 
ta Claus meets some young cynics, 
who do not believe he really ex- 
ists. Jolly old Saint Nick at once 
wins their friendship and joins 
with them in a Christmas party. 


Price, 60 cents 


THE CROSSPATCH FAIRIES 

By Norwood Dale 

Gets the holiday spirit ‘across’ 
in an effective manner. The music 
is bright and melodious.  In- 
troduces Mother Goose and Fairy- 
land characters with, of course, 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus. 


Price, 60 cents 


IN SANTA CLAUS LAND 
By Gertrude M. Rohrer 


Quite a favorite one-act Christmas 
musical play for children. _The 
musical numbers are catchy, pleas- 
ing the young ‘stars’? as well as 
the audience. 


Price, 60 cents 


CATCHING KRIS KRINGLE 
By Geo. F. Root 


This is a good _ old-fashioned 
Christmas “show” for the young 
folks. Adults also may share in 
the stage work and singing. Feat- 
ures some of the favorite carols. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE MADCAPS 

By William Baines 

Now, here is a worthwhile oper- 
etta which children or adults, or 
a combination of both, may pre- 
sent. The plot puts forth a real 
moral, The attractive chorus 
work is all in unison. THasily 
staged, but full of possibilities for 
as beautiful and as elaborate a 
setting as could be desired. 


Price, 60 cents 


A JOLLY CHRISTMAS 

By Charles H. Gabriel 

Even primary tots may help in 
this veritable children’s jubilee 
with marches or drills, dialog, 
solos and «choruses in an interest- 
ing continuity. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE WAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 

By Geo. F. Root 

An inspiring Christmas message 
is found in this enjoyable enter- 


tainment embracing young folk of 
all ages. 


Price, 40 cents 


SANTA CLAUS’ PARTY 
By Louis F. Gottschalk 


A pleasing little bit for a 15 or 
20 minute feature in a Holiday- 
time program for children. 


Price, 10 cents 


FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 


2 prive Si ‘aus 
35¢ 664 Arrival of Santa Claus, : 


Christmas Bells By M. Greenwald 


An easy little piece in first position. 


Christmas Night By J. Pietrapertosa 


An attractive number in third position. 


Toy Symphonies or 
Rhythmic Orchestra 
numbers are fine 


novelties for Christ- 
mas Programs. Ask 
for List. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS | ji7, "School Christ. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., P 
Established 1883 


NOVEMBER 1982 


CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


A Fine Variety for Special Programs by Public School or Sunday 
School Scholars or for the Young Music Pupils’ Christmas Recitals 


SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 


THESE LITTLE SOLOS ARE ADAPTABLE FOR 
UNISON SINGING BY GROUPS 


HAPPY CHILDREN By W. A. Johnson 30c 
A joyful little number that may be played 
or sung by a young performer. 


BABIES’ NIGHT By M. Greenwald 25c 
This is an easy little piano number with 
verses that may be sung to the melody. 


LITTLE SKEPTIC By G. L. Spaulding 25c 
A melodious easy piano solo with cunning 
text that may be sung by a little boy. 


SANTA CLAUS IS HERE By F. J. Bayerl 30c 
A real Christmas song for a young solo- 
ist. A triangle or bell used in accordance 
with the markings makes it additionally ef- 
fective. 


“IF SANTA CLAUS KNEW By H. Tourjee 30c 


The mischievous lad worries about Santa 
getting misinformation on his behavior. 


HO! ST. NICK By Jessie L. Gaynor 30c 
A bright tuneful song of expectation. 


RECITATIONS 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


THE NIGHT AFTER CHRISTMAS 
By Frieda Peycke 
(Catalog No. 18366) Price, 50 cents 


A clever little number for a bright child or 
adult reader, 


A STRAY LETTER By Frieda Peycke 
(Catalog No. 23794) Price, 50 cents 
A cute recitation for a little girl. 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Composer Grade Price 
19447 Adeste Fidelis, March, 
Martin 2 $0.85 
17358 Around the Xmas Tree, 
: Risher 1%. .25 
8755 Bells of Christmas..Karoly 3 40 


6380 Cathedral Chimes at Xmas 


Ve rsvecenstaga ts _Engelnmanmn 3 
19961 Christmas Bells....Wyman 4 
11822 Christmas Day... ‘Spaulding 2 
17925 Christmas Eve....... Blake 2 
1678 Christmas Bve....... Byer 2 
23105 Christmas Fantasia, 
Mueller 3%  .50 
25103 Christmas Hymn and Bells, 
Pitcher 2% 35 
1680 Christmas Morning....Hyer 2 foo 
16781 Christmas Suite.Armstrong 2% .75 
25386 The Christmas Tree.Watson 1 30 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus, 
Eyer 2 -40 
25387 Games and Toys...Watson 1 30 
9242 Holly and Mistletoe, 
Greenwald 2% 35 
13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night, 
Greenwald 2 25 
23855 Impromptu ....... Hanson 5 50 
23856 Mareh Carillon .. Hanson 5 50 
25389 March of the Merry Men, 
Watson 1 .30 
23142 O Holy Night...Adam-Hess 5 50 
25388 Playing in the Snow.Watson 1 .30 
24802 Santa Claus Is Coming, 
Varkony 2% .25 
25884 Snow for Christmas.Watson 1 .30 
25385 Song of Sleep and Snow, 
Watson 1 2380 
23456 Three Little Christmas 
PKECES® cc. inate mre Hammond 1 25, 
23143 Venite Adoremus...Bernard 5 50 
23148 (Yudotide. 2i°.\.).s sae Williams 2 -35 
13837 Yuletide Bells...... Ashford 2% .60 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE—Suite of 
Eleven First Grade Piano Pieces with Words 
By Mildred Weston Price, 75c 


PIANO DUETS 


Rngelmann 3 50 
9377 Christmas Eve..Hiller 2 25 
1791 Christmas Festival, 
Buttschardt 3 .60 
50c | 15515 A Sleighride..... Clark 3 -60 
16076 Two Xmas Melodies, 
Garland 3 40 


Write Us if interest- 
ed in obtaining Sun- 


mas Services or Oar- 
ol Collections. 


Music Extension Stupy CourseE- 
(Continued from page 776) “4 


attain the bell effect the fingers should be 
held somewhat tensely, the chords struck 
with a sharp but shallow blow. To exe- 
cute this stroke pianissimo requires prac- 
tice. Presently the theme asserts itself in 
the left hand against broken chords in the 
right, after the style of Rubinstein’s 
Kamennoi Ostrow. Play the left-hand 
melody tones with deep pressure touch to 
insure resonance, while the right hand 
plays with shallow pianissimo touch pro- 
ducing a delicate accompaniment. At 
largamente, after the double bar, play 
with absolute legato so as to follow the 
indication “like a chant” in the text. A 
little later the composer seeks an effect 
“like distant chimes.” Use the same at- 
tack here as in the Introduction, being 
sure that the low E in the bass has been 
caught in the sostenuto (middle) pedal. 
The first theme makes a farewell appear- 
ance, dying away on a long broken chord 
to be played very softly and deliberately. 


ALLEGRO 
From Concerto, Op. 11 
By Cart M. von WEBER 


From the time of Weber (1786-1826), 


the art of the piano concerto was revived.’ 


Weber was marvelous as a creator of 


melodies and wrote two concertos and one _ 


concertstiick for piano. The arrangement 
in this issue is an excellent transcription 


“by Hans von Biilow, famous pianist of 


the nineteenth century. 

This lovely bit of tone-coloring should 
be played with verve and abandon. To 
preserve the vitality of the rhythm, care 
should be taken to play the dotted-eighth 
and sixteenth notes in accurate time. A 
dotted-eighth note has the value of three 
sixteenths. Avoid the effect of a triplet. 

At measure 7, let the melody in the 
right hand and the similar figure in the 
left hand form a duet, brought out well 
above the accompanying chords. At meas- 
ure 15, use the left pedal to insure the 
pianissimo of the accompaniment. 

The staccato octaves in measure 28 will 
require a supple wrist action, without 
tenseness or rigidity in the arms. 


WALTZ 
Ballet Music from “Faust” 
By CHARLES GouNoD 


To those familiar with the ballet music 
of Gounod’s “Faust,” this little waltz 
will be recognized as a particular gem. 

The introduction is the typical “Call to 
the Dance,” inviting the dancers to make 
ready. The waltz movement should be 
played gracefully, in a smooth-flowing, 
uninterrupted rhythm. 

In the second part, beginning at measure 
28, the melody is in the bass and is 
marked marcato, or well emphasized. 

Note how interestingly the composer 
has used his material! The first theme is 
introduced in the key of G. After the 
second section, in D, the first theme re- 
turns in the key of B-flat. At measure 
48, a transition to G major brings the 
first theme again in its original key. 


TWO WALTZES 
By Franz SCHUBERT 


What music is so fresh through the 
years as that of Franz Schubert? Lyrics 
that each new generation seizes upon with 
fadeless appreciation are these of the im- 
mortal Franz. For orchestra, voice or in- 
strumental solo they are equally beloved 
and equally appropriate. The two geins 
in waltz form in this issue of the Erupr 
should be familiar to all pianists, profes- 
sional and amateur alike. While short, 
they are particularly meaty and incidental- 
ly none too easy if one strives for a finished 
rendition. While in strict waltz tempo, 


‘the melodies must have the effect of flex- 


ible and elastic rhythm. Here is a subtlety 


‘playing. Most children have s 


THE 


impossible of expression on paper. 
many pianists work a lifetime and 
never attain it. There is this to ¢ 
consideration, however. The 
Schubert, like that of Beethover 
sturdy that it is well-nigh imper 
harm at the hands of amateurs, 


OVER HILL AND OVER ] 
By Louise Curistrxe REI 


Quite tuneful is Louise Rebe’s lit 
in grade one and a half. A fea 
some teachers like is to be found i 
companying words . which certait 
catch the rhythm and atmosphere, 
of value it is essential that the s 
skipping movement be maintained t 
out. The pedal should not be ap’ 
the notes are thoroughly mas 


SLEEPY TIME 

By M. L. Preston | 
Something new under the sun—a 
berceuse ! 
Let the right hand sing with ¢ 
tone the child can produce. The 1 
plays the accompaniment softly 
somewhat shallow touch. 
No harm is done if the tempo. 
little. It certainly should not be | 
Keep a good waltz rhythm throug 


THE DANCING BEA 

By Louis ApotpHE CoERNE 

The majority of youngsters like 
pieces in which the hands cross. 
one where the hand-crossing ma 
curs every four measures. Mo 
fast, grotesquely, runs the text, T 
tesque effect will be helped alo 
syncopated accents are sri fo 
where indicated. 
Note that while the hands are 
the right hand is here always on 
The whole effect should be rather 
and somewhat lazy to bear out 1 
Note that the second theme is to b 
at slower tempo and that the dar 
with .a lazy ritardando leading: 
pianissimo broken chord. 


MARCH OF THE MARION 
By Paut EIsLer 


A fine study to keep in mind fo! 


ettes at one time or another a 
miliar with the somewhat stilted 2 
movements of these amusing 
the “Land of Make-Believe.” 
catos be pointed at all times. I 
gested that wrist staccato will 
most satisfactory for playing sin 
and forearm staccato for chords. 
march rhythm, mechanical as_ 
should be preserved. After the 
the second theme appears in F 1 
sub-dominant key, and introd 
sustained phrases as contrast. 
movement soon returns, ho 
mains to the end. The effect ¢ 
music box accompaniment to 
of the marionettes has been h 
by the composer who has writt 
upper register, both hands remai 
treble clef. 


LITTLE PLAYMAT 
By Cyrus S. M RL 
The melody is in the left h 
all the way in this piece, It» 
form and should be played at lp 
Note the opening phrase which 
broken for four measures. It 
smooth passing of the hand ov 
in the first measure and will b 
for all small wretches who hay 
lecting left hand scale practice 
cellent rule should be memorize 
ing chord accompaniments bea 
second beat on the up-arm s 
third with down arm, 


‘ETUDE 


Loss ©hrough Relaxation? 


(Continued from page 775) 


Keep the hand in the same position, al- 
ways turned towards the first finger to 
give the weak fourth and fifth fingers 
striking power. 

Having watched the world’s leading 
pianists for the pas. forty years, I have 
come to the conclusion that the greater 
majority of them are using a combination 
of many methods. 

Either of the two current methods would 
produce objectionable results if used alone, 
but a combination of the two is the an- 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New York City 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


ix. 5 the stretch of a third occurs 
ween the thumb and second finger, 
tween the third and fourth and the 

nd fifth fingers; which process is 
epeated till the highest point in the 
® is reached. Then in descending 
» process is carried out in reversed 
uit in the descending part of the 


| 


‘almost every number of “Tue 
compositions which the reader 
3s are mentioned in connection with 
qase of technic or expression. Per- 
ae is spoken of as a useful study 
ie special technical problem. An- 
. described in greater detail, help- 
as for practicing being given or a 
fingering being suggested. Oc- 
lly a Master Lesson is given or 
based on a famous composition 


iH case, if the reader will immedi- 


The Meaning of Music 
By Carrouu C. Prarr 


enjoy gustatorily our ice cream, 
and our anchovies, science has its 
2 gaze focussed on our very table, 
testing and experimenting in or- 
e delight in still other delectable 
0 the symphonie concert we go 
ented to us by seventy-five or 
musicians, is also subject to the 
experimentors, men of science, 
music and the emotions it evokes 
erial, scrutable and analyzable. 
eaning of Music,” by a Harvard 
professor, this wedlock with sci- 
nelusively documented. We feel 

being labeled according to origi- 
1 and fitted into the compact art 
* tones, rhythm and volume. We 
d to see the horizon of yester- 
become the sown fields of to- 
but glad also to realize that 
on, equally dim and elusive, has 
one’s place. 


Mcgraw-Hill. 


Moly Ay 


FRANCESCO Brrepr 


e indeed that we who can get 
pt and even China “on the 
must be in comparatively com- 
as regards even so recent a time 
even the phonograph giving us 
days. While space is not only 
voluble, time is as silent as 
osts it harbors. 
‘one way by which the past 
its own sign language, litera- 
are those who imaginatively can 
e forms into their old spirit 


eation is possible through 
er’s “97” (the title being 
author’s age at its writing). 
eing (from his own memory) 
pired eighty years ago, he 
among others, Dickens (his 
ery, Sullivan, Costa, Von 
y Lind and as well the whole 
i on of that day. Hackney 
le London’s streets, glees 
eandle-lit rooms and “half- 
Iiy drunk from the pewter 


of the Platform’? forms an 
er and those on ‘Dinners,” 
nd “The Man in the Street’ are 


swer to this universal controversy. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
WIDMER’S ARTICLE 


1. Give in a few words the chicf dif- 
ference between the Leschetizky and the 
Breithaupt methods. 

2. How may the rich singing tone be 
obtained? 

3. Describe the “natural position.” 

4. How may the weak wrist be strength - 
ened? 

5. What is 


legato? 


meant by an “air-tight” 


Practical Use of Suggestions 
By ETHEL M. Parry 


ately get out the music in question and 
either write on it the suggestion itself 
or the page and number of the magazine 
upon which it may be found he will find 
that, when he wishes to study or teach 
this particular piece he has accumulated 
a valuable store of knowledge from which 
to draw. However, unless he attends to 
this at the time of first reading the 
article the chances are that he will never 
again remember the particular reference 
or be able to find it, 


Musicat Books REVIEWED 


among others salted with the author's urbane 
philosophy. The book is one to interest those 
who find absorbing the study of man in his 
reaction to changing cultures. 
0 pages. 
Price: $1.75. 
Publishers: Hlkin Mathews and Marrot. 


Mozart 


By SACHEVERELL SIrTwHLL 

So many different lights have been thrown 
on Mozart that he sometimes is made to re- 
semble the prize act in a vaudeville under 
the rainbow spot-light. The plain white light 
of common-sense is rarely allowed to shine 
on that noble, sensitive face. 

Here the author, with perhaps the slight- 
est tendency to an overuse of the foreboding 
blue “spot,” still gives these lineaments in all 
their clearness and simplicity. Mozart was 
a miracle—that we all know. But here even 
his fantastic outlines are traced in the 
glow of human reasoning. 

The analyses of Mozart’s works are to be 
commended for their grasp of both form and 
feeling, we being allowed to view them without 
losing our sense of the composer behind them 


—dreaming and struggling through their 
creation. 

Pages: 185. 

Price: $2.00. 


Publishers : D. Appleton and Company. 


Teaching School Music 


By AuMa M. Norton 
When we have really reache that happy 
state in which music shall be a vital part in 
our everyday life, as in some of the European 
nations, it will be largely through the instru- 


mentality of music study in our public 
schools. With the added richness of living 


we then shall learn that all these millions 
have not been spent in vain. 

The book under consideration is of particu- 
lar value because, in easily understood lan- 
guage, there is a practical discussion of many 
of the problems which come up daily in the 
teacher’s routine work, with an index to just 
the easiest way to avoid their appearance 
and to solve those which have shown their 
heads. A more practical book on this subject 
we have not seen in many a day, and it will 
be especially valuable to the young musician 
just starting activities in the public school 
field. 

Pages: 248. 

Price : $2.00. Z 

Publisher: C, C,. Birchard, 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 
Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


American Institute 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5. Will apply on 
full course. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y- 


ALVIENE ##% THEATRE 


and Subjects for a career, personal development, of 

RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 

CULTU L Music, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N. ¥- 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


ALL RATES REDUCED ONE HALF 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


of Applied Music 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


New Course for 
Teachers and Mothers 
Special low price 


The Courtright 
System of Musical ne pric 

. TlicUular. 
Kindergarten in pBioteeers pt nae 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 


Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 


16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Now located at 1810 Spring Garden St. 


Pupils May Enter Any Time During Year 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice. Highest 
standards of instruction from children’s 
department to highest grades. Private 
lessons. Moderate tuition fees. Orches- 
tral instruments taught by members of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Student recitals 
—Orchestral practice. Classes in har- 
mony and history of music. 


Teachers Certificates — Piano, Violin, 
Organ, Voice, etc. Diplomas—Bachelor 
of Music Course. Dormitories. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc., Dean No High School education re- 
e quired except for course leading 

E. F. ULRICH © Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Associate Dean Write, or *phone POP. 0640 


UU ASAE a SRS S eter ares ard 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 
PHILADELPHIA 


All branches. All grades. Private and Class. 
Teacher Being Public School Music, Accredited. 
Degrees. Orchestras and Bands. Dormitories. 


DR. GILBERT COMBS, 
Founder and Director 1331 S. Broad Street 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Frederick Hahn, President 
Philadelphia's oldest musical institution. 
For the pupil desirous of B. Mus. as well 
as those choosing music as an avocation. 
Information and Catalogue sent upon request. 
1617 Spruce Street 


Special instruction preparatory to radio work. 


ITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Degrees conferred on graduate pupils 

by University of Pittsburgh. Special 

courses — beginners— advanced pupils. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


A Compact Scale Review 


To THE ETUDE: 

So many pupils consider a daily scale re- 
view impossible yet realize it is invaluable in 
acquiring a smooth and fluent touch. How- 
ever, the following review has worked out 
very nicely and is creating scale enthusiasm. 
The scales are practiced in chromatic order 
beginning with C. Bach scale as played is 
followed by its arpeggio, then by its relative 
minor (harmonic) and that arpeggio. Each 


form is played twice, through four octaves, 
as this gives a greater scope for arpeggios. 
An added feature allows the pupil to write 
out the form of each scale plus fingering. 
Other scale forms may be added according to 
the teacher’s desires. This review is made 
less confusing through its chromatie order 
and is so complete that, in a comparatively 
short time, important forms lie “right at 
hand.” 
JUNE M. BaLpWIN, 
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MUSIC STUDY 7% 
EXALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—November 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. e 
Book: 08) MEN’s “TRIOS. . dp niscennis oe ale «5s ei 25c 
Book or Piano Pieces For ApuLtt BEcIN- 
pS OMIA PO POOIIAE OTC nO AOS btn: > ABS 
Brass Quarter CoLLtection—Four Parts... 80c 
—PIAno ACCOMPANIMENT ....--.-s00005 . 30c 
CuoraL Art RepertoIrE—Mrxep Voicgs.... 50c 
Distinctive MeEn’s ‘QUARTETS.......-.000- 35c 


Five-Cent Music Writinc Boox..... 2¥or 5c¢ 
From Many Lanps—Musicat SKercH— 
aR od Baha, Ae od ta » seta Satie erate 25c 
Goinc THroucH THE Zoo—Der LEONE...... 40c 
Harry Days 1n Music Pray—Four Booxs 
PERG city wep een cee He eats: © singe etetet ioe 20¢ 
He Lives, tHe Kine or Kincs—Easter 
CANTATA—WOoOMEN’s Voices—RISHER..... 30c 
Littte Rep Ripinc Hoop—JvuveENnILe 
OpERETTA—YEAMANS.. 30¢ 
Music oF tHe Frowers—Prano Correction. 35¢ 
Sacrep Trios FoR WoMEN’s VOICES.......- 35¢ 
Sacrep Two-Part CHorvuses—Btlss........ 30¢ 
SELECTED CHORALES—BACH....-sceseuceece 35¢ 
Sones On Coase, FUIGH.. 60.4 pecmueoines >> 30¢ 
SONGS OF CHARM, LOW, 200. siescneoscsavnss 30¢ 
SprRING—P1IANO SOLO ALBUM.......++00000% 30c 
Trio REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PriANo 90c 
Wuite Hawx—Dramatic CycLre—StTRIcK- 
TAIN oie c's @ cie.eie, a, wei +e chat parkeate Ae Gite ener 50c 
Younc Men’s Cuorus anp Quartet Boox.. 25¢ 


Littie Rep 
RIDING 
Hoop 


Aw OPERE?TA 
FOR CHILDREN 
In Four 
ScenEs 
Words and 
Music by 
L. E. Yeamans 

Young and old alike are enchanted by 
the tale of Little Red Riding Hood, and 
the familiar story furnishes the subject 
matter for this exceptionally fine operetta 
for children. The composer, Mr. L. E. 
Yeamans, is a member of the faculty of 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Ober- 
lin, Ohio; and this work was written for 
the Children’s Department of the Con- 
servatory, and has been produced by them 
with outstanding success. 

The operetta is in four scenes, which 
require very little in the way of staging. 
The melodies are most ingratiating, and 
the vocal parts are simple throughout. 
Except for two refrains in two-part har- 
mony, the choruses are written for unison 
voices. 

The principal juvenile characters are 
Red Riding Hood (soprano); Marjorie, 
her playmate (speaking part); and the 
Wolf, which may be sung by a large boy 
(medium voice). There are two adult 
parts: the Grandmother (soprano) and 
the Woodman (tenor). Familiar person- 
ages from Mother Goose enter the scene, 
either in pantomime or in a_ specialty 
dance. 

Full directions for staging, suggestions 
for costuming, and photographs of the 
various scenes are included in the book. 
A single copy of this fascinating operetta 
may be ordered now at the special price 
in advance of publication 30 cents, post- 
paid. 


CRIMINAL 
MOVIES 


parent of every pupil in her class 


CAPITALIZING LEISURE WITH MUSIC STUDY 


Music again comes to the front in what promises to be a crisis in 
American life, brought about by the new alignment of affairs 
which seems certain to bring all of us more and more leisure. 
Unless this leisure is properly directed, our very social structure 
is in peril. The profitable employment of leisure must henceforth 
be a part of every sound educational plan. 


Leisure spent in music will provide the profitable re-creation and 
the re-construction which the human minds normally demand. 
We believe that it would be enormously to the interests of every 
teacher reading these lines if the teacher would see to it that every 


issue, The Perilous Blessing of Leisure. This is a very serious and 
important matter and the music teacher can emphasize the great 
present value of music in this way more forcibly than in any other. 


| Booze & 
JOY RIDES 4’ ‘te me 
$6) 


read the leading editorial in this 


Our Cover ror Tuis Montu 

The original 
from which the 
cover on this issue 
| of Tue Ervupe has 

been reproduced is 
li @ fine -piece of 
pastel portraiture 
| work by a young 
| promising New 
| 


[ THE ETUDE |] 


Music Magasin 


York artist, David 
Immerman. It 
goes beyond the 
conventional in 
portraiture rendition in depicting the mu- 
sical interests of the young lady and, in- 
cidentally, in portraying the excellence of 
having music as an outlet for the inex- 
pressible things that come to the soul. 
Here we have a hint from the artist that 
first there must be the inspiration from 
within, together with the willingness to 
work and study, in order to develop the 
technic by which one may communicate 
in written form his musical inspiration to 
others. 

Judging by the sale of such works as 
Dr. Orem’s Harmony Book for Beginners 
and the same author’s Theory and Compo- 
sition of Music, there are thousands of 
students throughout the country today 
who are gathering such knowledge as to 
equip them for a better understanding of 


the musical writings of others or perhaps 
to become equipped to present music of 
their composition in an intelligible manner. 
It is out of such students of today that 
we shall haye the composers and musical 
leaders of tomorrow. 


Brass QuARTET COLLECTION 


The purpose of this collection is to sup- 
ply ensemble music for that large body of 
brass instrument players which has 
sprung up in every city and town in 
America. The high school band has pop- 
ularized the trumpet, trombone, baritone, 
tuba and alto horn, and this new collec- 
tion will be issued with parts for all brass 
instruments, playable in many combina- 
tions. With the optional piano accom- 
paniment which will be available, the 
music may be played by a, solo instru- 
ment, duet or trio. groups. The work is 
being arranged for the usual four-part 
brass ensemble, however, with extra parts 
issued for alternate instruments. 

The music is carefully selected from the 
best modern and _ classic compositions 
adapted to brass instruments, yet it will 
be of an easy grade of difficulty in all the 
parts. 

A set of four parts is offered in advance 
of publication at the cash price of 80 
cents; the optional piano accompaniment 
book, 30 cents, postpaid. 


No one can produce great things who is not 


thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


—LOWELL 


(Z ae re 
ba B1 CHRISTMAS 


The Christmas musical progran 
gives opportunity for the chur 
to demonstrate its full capabilit 
fore this issue of Tue Exupr | 
reached the reader, many choir 
planning and rehearsing for the ( 
season. If you have not comple 
program a post card request w 
you our folder, Christmas Mui 
a complete list of solos, duets, 
cantatas, ete. Send for it. 

It is gratifying to realize t 
musicians everywhere rely, 
year, on the Tireopore Press 
suggestions and material to be 
their various musical services. ( 
of Christmas music especially is 1 
varied and the choir desiring to” 
a service of easy carols or a 
well as the larger organiza’ 
programs include the more diffi 
uses and cantatas, will find th 
well cared for by the very amp 
here available. a 

A new cantata that will be 
many choirs this season is The 
True Light (60c.) by R. M. Sti 

The following new choruses 
serve special mention: : 


Dost Thou in a Manger Lie—H, 
Tily (Cat. No, 21065).....7% 
In a Manger So Lowly—W. 
Smith (Cat. No. 21050)...... 


Thy Salvation Cometh—Dres 
(Cat. No. 21107) <2). Jee 


Vira Important Gup 
Active Music Wort 


There are many tastes and ma 
needs to be satisfied by music 
Some teachers, for instance, hi 
from average homes where the 
sire is only to have something 
played on the piano. Other 
the larger metropolitan centers » 
ious branches of the musical a 
tered to the highest degrees, ha 
clientele representing those hi 
ticular ambitions and spe 
music. Each of these teacher: 
suitable material. Each has — 
experience that certain com 
the type of works he wants 


Similar comparisons may b 
regard to the needs of other 
workers. Through help 
classified catalogs, acquain 
made with what has been pul 
way of works by composers 
some of their works, are kn 
or directors as producing 
suited for their needs. “a 


This is only one angle of 
guidance given by the grade 
fied catalogs which the 
Co, has prepared for free dis 
those interested in searching ¢ 
material available in the part 
of publications in which — 
ested. Drop a tal tod 
catalogs and folders on 
want—studies, methods, pi 
cify grades), sacred songs, 
violin music, organ music, — 
ettas, choruses (specify 
men’s voices or treble — 
band or orchestra musi¢ 
classification. 


0 BTUDE 


S0ING THROUGH THE ZOO 


grses by Epmunp Vance Cooke 
ic by Francesco B. De Leone 


we THE SNAKE-HANDED 


Occasionally we 
find in composers 
of music in the 
larger forms, one, 
who with equal 
facility, can make 
tunes that please 
the juvenile music 
lover and limit 
technical demands 
within his capabili- 
yes ties. Schumann, 
—— “ Tschaikowsky and 
are noted for this and even the 
| Bach wrote charming little piano 
sitions. Mr. De Leone, whose opera 
is held in high esteem and who 
cently produced an excellent Ameri- 
ano suite The Old Portage Trail, 
a most sympathetic understand- 
the child student in this new music- 
Me book. The pieces are in grades 
fi three. Each is preceded by a full 
(iustration of the animal named in 
Je, which the child can color with 
s, also a clever verse telling some- 
jot it’s characteristics. Mr. De 
has been most ably assisted in the 
ation of this book by the verses of 
fad Vance Cooke who recently col- 
ed with him in the kindergarten 
MBight Healthy, Happy Tunes. The 
‘l advance of publication cash price 
(ing Through the Zoo is 40 cents, 
‘lad. 


Mrmnctive Men’s Quartets 


sRCIALLY DesicGNep For RapIOo AND 
Concert Use 


demand for really fine arrange- 
| for men’s quartet has kept far 
of the supply, but we are certain 
s book will meet with the hearty 
i al of radio and concert entertainers 
ere. Each one of the twelve 
i ions included is a real gem and 
lok is assembled to furnish serious, 
humorous program material. 
90k includes brand new arrange- 
“Home on the Range;” “I'll 
Home Again, Kathleen;” three 
irituals which may be sung 
1; several popular ballads of 
a stirring, new arrangement 
rts “By the Sea,” and several 
umbers. 
| range of each part is not 
he four voices move along to- 
fashion which lends itself 
emble vocal music. 
‘copy of this excellent collec- 
e ordered now at the special 
vance of publication of 35 cents, 
hi 


Two-Part Cuoruses 
For Junror Cuors 
By Pavu Buss 

We all are quick to 
recognize those with 
whom we come in con- 
tact who have a gift for 
saying the acceptable 
thing at the right time 
in a smooth and easy 
manner. Those who have 
a wide acquaintance with 
_ the creations of compos- 
ers of music for choirs 
S will know that Paul Bliss 
ng for the smooth flowing 
ifts he has ever present 
writings. No better demon- 
sis to be had than in this 
. of two-part anthems which 
y suitable for junior choirs. 
unior choirs, or those direc- 
thinking of establish- 
irs, certainly will make a 
nt in filing an advance of 
er for a single copy of this 
ance offer cash price of 
id. In addition to entirely 
s, there will be found in 
some splendid well-arranged 
lassie composers. In all 
are very acceptable and a 
: offered. 


[ 


QC 


SPRING 


“AROUND THE YEAR” 
Soos 


The reception given the first published 
volume (Winter) in this series has been 
indeed very flattering and we are working 
to make this second volume: equally as de- 
serving of commendation. These volumes 
will place in the teacher’s hands a most 
excellent collection of pieces for seasonal 
recital use. The Spring album will con- 
tain a goodly number of piano pieces char- 
acteristic of the brightness, romance and 
happiness of this season of the year. Bud- 
ding blossoms, robins’ songs, dancing daf- 
fodils—all these lovely signs of spring 
will be musically represented in this al- 
bum of pieces of medium grade—none of 
them will go beyond fourth grade. 

The special advance of publication cash 
price of 30 cents, postpaid, gives oppor- 
tunity to secure an unusual collection of 
piano pieces at a very small cost. 


Series or Piano 


CHORAL ArT REPERTOIRE 


Mrxep Voices 
By Epwarp Extsworrn Hirsurr 


This is a 
choral collec- 
tion of no 
small pro- 
portions. It 
is not a com- 
pilation of 
choruses 
that have 
been avail- 
able individ- 
ually hereto- 


fore, but it 
is a group 
of newly 


ereated 
choral works 
which are sure to prove notable because 
of their fine vocal adaptations of melodies 
from the masters. Choruses of this kind 
are certain to give singers and audiences 
a delightful and lasting knowledge of 
these inspired melodies. They are melo- 
dies from great piano works, favorite sym- 
phonies, et cetera. Since the vocal ranges 
are not extreme, these choruses will prove 
very useful to school supervisors, particu- 
larly since they have such a fine musical 
appreciation value. The advance of pub- 
lication cash price for a single copy is 50 
cents. It is hardly possible that this work 
will be continued on advance offer beyond 
this month, so do not delay registering for 
a copy at this price. 


SACRED TRIOS FOR 


Women’s VoIcEs 


In many of the smaller churches (and 
some large ones, too) it sometimes is a 
problem to get enough tenors and basses 
to do real satisfactory four part singing. 
There is often a preponderance of treble 
voices and these are frequently called 
upon to do the important vocal work in 
the services. Our new book, Sacred Trios 
for Women’s Voices, will be a veritable 
“life-saver” for such organizations. It 
will contain about twenty choruses se- 
lected from the very best writers and all 
the numbers will be of a dignified and 
churchly nature. A wide variety will be 
included, making it possible to secure 
quite a varied repertoire at a minimum 
cost. The special price in advance of 
publication for a single copy is 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Five-Cent Music Wrirtnc Boox 


The production end of our Printing De- 
partment will have to have this writing 
book ready soon because already we have 
a great host of orders for it, showing that 
there are thousands of teachers anxiously 
awaiting a worth while low priced writing 
book which pupils may buy for only 5 
cents a copy. The staves will be spaced 
to allow for the speedy setting down of 
notation and the book will be bound at the 
head or narrow end which is a convenient 
form for class use. The only way we 
could figure to make a pre-publication 
price was to offer this at a below cost rate 
of 2 copies for 5 cents, postpaid, in ad- 
vance of publication. 


Book oF PIANO Pieces FOR 
Avutt BEGINNERS 


Piano playing being the most conveni- 
ent means of satisfying one’s desire per- 
sonally to produce music, many have 
taken up the study after the period in 
their lives when pieces titled “Dolly’s Lul- 
laby,” “Pussy’s Waltz,” etc., would entice. 
Students who have mastered the violin, 
or other instruments, and vocalists who 
are studying the piano in order to be able 
to play their own accompaniments will 
hardly obtain recreation in playing 
pieces written within the five-note com- 
pass. Adult beginners and those who 
start in the teen ages have made great 
strides with Caroline I. Noreross’ Adult 
Beginner's Book and John M. Williams’ 
Book for Older Beginners and to supply 
these earnest students with material to 
make their pianistic journey more pleas- 
ant we are publishing this volume. The 
arrangements will be made for playing by 
larger hands, the harmonies will be fuller 
and the melodies such as will appeal to 
grown-up students. While this book is in 
preparation copies may be ordered at the 
special pre-publication price, 80 cents, 
postpaid. 


Boox or MeEn’s TRIos 


It is quite evident that this compara- 
tively new voice grouping is gaining in 
popularity. Our initial announcement of 
the forthcoming publication of this book 
has brought a most gratifying response in 
requests for the single copy which may be 
obtained at the special advance of publi- 
cation cash price, 25 cents. ‘The selections 
in this book will be of a light character 
and not at all difficult to sing. The newly 
formed trio with radio ambitions will find 
them well suited for the first repertoire. 
School music directors of high school boys’ 
choruses will appreciate the excellent 
effects obtained in arrangements confined 
to a limited voice range in each part. 


From Many Lanps 

A Mousicat Sxerer 

By Muprep Anpair 

This composer’s play- 
let, In a Candy Shop, is 
well-known to piano 
teachers who appreciate 
the value of making pu- 
pils’ recitals attractive, 
both to the performers 
and their audience. We 
know they will welcome 
her new playlet because, 
in addition to the op- 
portunities it affords for appropriate 
costuming, the most pleasing variety is 
introduced in the course of the action. 
Besides the piano numbers there is a vio- 
lin solo, a rhythmic orchestra number, a 
little piece for four of the smaller chil- 
dren to play at one piano and some inter- 
esting songs. Opportunity also is given 
for the introduction of dances if desirable. 
Teachers wishing to obtain a first-off-the- 
press copy of this unique playlet should 
order now at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


, 


Soncs oF CHARM 
Hien Vorce—Low Voice 

There are thousands of songs which 
have pleasing texts and singable melodies 
but only a comparative few possess that 
indefinable something which gives them 
a charming quality. Our editors are se- 
lecting a nice group of songs that do have 
charm for these vocal compilations—one 
album for high voice, and one for low 
voice. Care is being taken to find only 
such songs as are easy for the average 
singer, yet which have qualities which 
also will invite the artist singer to use 
them in program groups or for encore 
purposes. Voice teachers particularly will 
find these albums helpful because they 
may be used early in the career of stu- 
dents. Be sure to mention the voice that 
is desired in ordering either volume at 
the advance of publication postpaid cash 
price of 80 cents, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOVEMBER 1932 


Happy Days In Music Pay 
In Four Parts 


Teachers of 
the piano in 
classes have 
found, from ex- 
perience, that 
smaller instruc- 
tion books are 
more practical 
than the usual 
size piano in- 
struction book 
used in private 
teaching. Class- 
es of younger 
piano students 
have been conducted so successfully with 
Music Play for Every Day, as pub- 
lished in four parts, that teachers, who 
wish to continue .class instruction with 
this fascinating “playtime” method and 
find the complete Happy Days in Musie 
Play too bulky for class use, have re- 
quested that it, too, be published in four 
separate books. 

These parts will soon be ready but dur- 
ing this month orders will be accepted at 
the special adyance of publication cash 
price, 20 cents for each part, 80 cents for 
the set of four, postpaid. In ordering be 
sure to mention which parts are desired, 


Page 823 


Wuite Hawk 
A Dramatic Cycre ror Sort, READER 
AND CHorus 
By Lmy Srricxranp 

After careful study of 
the manuscript of this 
cantata, one can not help 
but be enthusiastic about 
its possibilities. It is, 
destined to be a vehicle 
for some of the finest 
choral concerts — ever 
given in cities boasting 
competent choirs. An 
added touch may be 


given to the concert by the costuming of 
the singers. 
The basis of this work is a Shawnee In- 


dian legend. The composer has made 
much of it musically. ‘The solos are for 
tenor and soprano voices and the choruses 
make some demands for men’s voices alone 
and for the women’s voices alone, along 
with particularly effective work for mixed 
chorus. The Story ‘Teller or reader pro- 
vides an interest-holding feature in round- 
ing out the legend at intervals between 
the musical numbers. 

In advance of publication, the cash price 
for a single copy is 50 cents, postpaid, 


Music oF THE FLOWERS 
Anum For THE PIANOFORTE 


Pieces about flowers are numberless. 
Composers have been inspired by the 
beauty of the rose, the lily, the violet, the 


daffodil, the tulip, ete, etc. ‘The appeal 
of flowers is universal and for this reason 
many teachers, in planning a pupils’ re- 
cital, very often give some kind of a 
“Flower Recital.” To make readily ac- 
cessible more material for such use, we are 
preparing for publication the book, Musie 
of the Flowers, Containing some of the 
very best of the piano pieces referring to 
flowers, this album will prove a veritable 
“gloom chaser” to any one who will give 
himself over to its happy inspirations. 
Teachers will want to have this book in 
the studio as an antedote for those inevit- 
able “dull moments” and the home pianist 
will find much in the album to give satis- 
fying self-diversion, 

At the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents postpaid, the oppor- 
tunity is given to secure an excellent vol- 
ume of piano music at a real bargain 
price. 


(Continued on page 824) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When changing your address, please ad- 
vise us at least four weeks in advance to 
prevent copies from going astray. Give 
both your old and new addresses when 
notifying us of a change. 


NOVEMBER 1932 


SELECTED CHORALES 
By Jowann Sepsastian Bacu 


The music of Bach has 
lived because it is the 
artistic expression of a 
noble spirit. School su- 
pervisors and choirmas- 
ters are turning more 
and more to the works 
of this master, and in 
this carefully selected 
edition of thirty of his 
best chorales, we are 
supplying just the material needed for 
this trend. 

Suitable texts of an appropriately 
fine character have been adapted for these 
chorales, with a preface by Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes. 

The work will be published for four 
voices in the contrapuntal style of which 
Bach was the greatest exponent. A piano 
accompaniment for rehearsal purposes 
will be included with the vocal score. 

The advance of publication cash price 
for a single copy is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Page 824 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
For Viorin, Certo anp P1ano 


This interesting volume for advanced 
amateur groups, or professional players, 
will soon be ready for delivery and the ad- 
vance of publication orders already re- 
ceived are conclusive evidence of the 
demand for a book of this kind. 

The editors of this collection have done 
all that is possible to furnish a book of 
stimulating, fresh music in the most ex- 
pert arrangements. Every number in the 
book is interesting; there is no “filler.” 
Each composition is a new arrangement 
made especially for this work, and the con- 
tents include representative works from 
Beethoven, Schubert, »Dvorak, Chopin, 
Brahms, Rubinstein and an interesting 
variety of compositions from contempo- 
rary writers. 

The piano accompaniment is pub- 
lished with the violin and cello parts in 
score form and the string parts have 
been carefully edited with bowings and 
the necessary fingerings. 

Orders may still be made this month for 
a copy of the three parts complete for 
only 90 cents, postpaid, in advance of 
publication. 


He Lives, THE KinG oF KInGs 


Aw Easter CANTATA 
By Anna Priscitta RIsHER 


To those who are fa- 
miliar with Miss Risher’s 
works, the announcement 
of this new Easter can- 
tata from her pen will 
be received with genuine 
pleasure. Miss Risher’s 
setting of the beautiful 
Easter story is indeed a 
most effective and spirit- 
ual one. With a text by 
the successful writer and poet, Juanita E. 
Roos, this cantata, requiring about twenty 
or twenty-five minutes for its rendition, 
is rich with that fine melodie quality so 
necessary in a work of this kind. It is 
not difficult and there is ample opportu- 
nity for the various solo voices. This can- 
tata is of the type that will lift the usual 
Easter musical festival just a little above 
the average. Those having the responsi- 
bility of preparing the Easter program 
will do well to look over this work. An 
order placed now for a single copy at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
30 cents postpaid, will insure receiving 
a first off-the-press copy at a consider- 
able saving. 


Younc MeEn’s 
Cuorus AND Quartet Boox 


There are many men’s quartet and 
chorus books upon the market, most of 
which seek to give quantity and, as a re- 
sult, furnish only those things which have 
been heard over and over again. In many 
instances, also, the compilers have taken 
little note of the vocal compasses de- 
manded. This vocal collection in the main 
will contain material such as not to be 


found in any other compilation and it will 
be particularly noted that, despite the at- 
tractiveness and effectiveness of these 
numbers, in no instances will any excessive 
demands be made in the matter of vocal 
range on any part. School supervisors, 
therefore, will find this a suitable collec- 
tion for young men of high school and col- 
lege ages. While the special aim of this 
book is to supply acceptable material for 
these fields, the men’s amateur quartet 
will find this a very useful book. The 
advance of publication cash price is 25 
cents a copy, postpaid, with the privilege 
of ordering only a single copy at this 
price. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Now that the cooler days have come, 
causing folk to seek entertainment in- 
doors, the new issues for this month are 
especially timely. These books have now 
been placed on sale and the special ad- 
vance of publication prices are hereby 
withdrawn. School music supervisors, 
Sunday school teachers and those having 
in charge the entertainments of the com- 
munity may obtain copies for examina- 
tion upon our usual liberal terms. 

The Vision of Scrooge, by William 
Baines, is a Christmas cantata, based on 
the visits of the three Spirits to Old 
Scrooge, the central character in Dickens’ 
famous Christmas Carol, It is arranged 
for two-part singing with several short 
solo passages and should not require more 
than a half hour to present. It is ideally 
suited for performance by students of 
Junior or Senior High School ages and 
also may be given by women’s choruses. 
No costuming is required, but an ingen- 
ious producer might arrange a very ef- 
fective series of tableaux to accompany the 
singing of the cantata. Price, 40 cents. 

The Little Scarlet Flower, with musie by 
Bryceson Treharne and text by Monica 
Savory, is a new operetta that is sure to 
appeal to the group that endeavors to 
make each production a distinct advance 
over previous efforts. The opportunities 
for staging will appeal to the ambitious 
director whose facilities permit somewhat 
elaborate effects, although a successful per- 
formance is not entirely dependent upon 
stage effects, as the fascinating story and 
exceptionally fine musical setting will de- 
light both audience and performers. Price, 
One Dollar. 


Tue Erupe Makes A DELIGHTFUL 
CuristMAs Girt 


Every music lover will appreciate a 
year’s subscription to Tae Erupe Music 
MaGaztNe as a Christmas gift. You have 
no worries as to what to select if the 
friend whom you wish to favor is a music 
lover. Just jot down the name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper, fold it up with 
a two-dollar bill enclosed and 12 fine is- 
sues of THe Ervpe will follow beginning 
with the Christmas number. A gift card, 
bearing your name as the donor, will be 
sent to each subscriber on Christmas morn- 
ing if requested at the time the order is 
placed. 


Fine Grirts 
IN ExcHANGE FOR ETUDE 


Music Macazine SuBSCRIPTIONS 


Every year thousands of enthusiastic 
Ervupr readers do their Christmas shop- 
ping through Tur Erupe Music Maca- 
zixé Gift Department. For each sub- 
scription secured (not your own) we give 
one point credit toward any gift listed in 
our premium circular. Fine Standard 
merchandise is offered for one, two or 
more subscriptions, depending upon the 
value of the gift listed in our catalog. 
Here is your opportunity to do your holi- 
day shopping without one penny cash out- 
lay. Send post card for premium cir- 


cular. 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities = - - 


ELECTION TIME! 


November is the great election month whe 
dates for offices, large and small, stand ¢ 
the judgment of voters as recorded by 
Month in and month out, 
active music workers are casting their 
those music publications which, in their j 
are meritorious. It is the “count” of these * 
that brings up publications for rep 
cations which prove to be successful “e 
gain representation in the Publisher's — 
Orders. As printings usually are made to 
sales of popular items for a full season or more, one month’s prin 
tells only a very small portion of the story. 
month after month the good things here listed. 


Below is a selection of the more prominent items from last mont h 


ballots. 


ing order: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No, ‘itle and Composer Grade Price 
11896 Our’s is a Grand Old Flag 

—Spaulding cc verceaes nl $0.25 
7236 eee (Valsette) Lawson .2 30 
19307 A Happy nies Ge. 

ZUOCD <1 ip s'nis wae etaa teen 3 40 
18712 O Sole Mio (My “Bright 

Sun)—Capua .........65 3% .35 
16393 Souyenir—Drdla-Mueller 3% 35 
4692 Three IVavorite Preludes— 

Chopin ae deat et sat oeeeee -.- 8% .25 
2973 Anitra’s Dance—Grieg ... 4 Bo 
3836 Air de Ballet—Chaminade. 5 70 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS : 


30041 Love is the Wind—MacFadyen.. -60 
30027 Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Medium)— 
DIOUUL 8 ists ests Olek ante we eer .50 
30016 On the Road to Mandalay (Low) 
——SDCERS* ok sshivadeCe eee pets -60 
80088 Recessional (Low)—De Koven.. .60 
30527 Nightingale’s Song (High) — 
NGOS 2 )ns, Mawes 6 ae iets mineeluly Bieta s 65 


EET MUSIC—MUSICAL RECITATION 
25 The Lord is My Shepherd (Psalm 
XXIII)—Fergus ..... ieretninente, 2 poke 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


oe 


Oratorio Repertoire (Soprano)—Douty. 1.00 
Opera Songs (Nenor), - 3s \ton seed ane 1.50 
Church “Soloist, Giigh)... bic. o.see ee 1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN pen 
12042 At Evening—KXinder...... 3% .50 
ORGAN COLLECTION 
The Organ Player—Orem .......... oe 2.00 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Anthems of Prayer and Praise........ 
Anthem Worship 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR’ ; 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 


Of The Etude published Monthly at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania for October 1, 1982, 

State of Pennsylvania }ss. 

County of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in’ and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared David W. Banks, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Treasurer of the Theodore Presser 
Company, publishers of The Btude and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
range printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 
Publisher Theodore Presser 

delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Editor James Francis Cooke, 

Pennsylvania 
Managing BHditor None 
Business Managers None 

2. That the owners are: 


Company, Phila- 
Philadelphia, 


Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 
James I’rancis Cooke, Bala, Pennsylvania 
Presser Beneficial Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


BEwARE OF SWINDLERS 


This is the time of the year when re- 
sponsible magazine representatives are 
active. The swindler knows this and is 
equally active in his efforts to cheat the 
public. Beware of the man or woman who 
offers Tre Ervpe at a cut rate. Sign no 
contract nor pay any money before read- 
ing the contract offered. Agents have no 
authority to change terms. Direct repre- 
sentatives of Tae Erupe Music Magca- 
zine carry the official receipt of the Turo- 
porE Presser Co, These are provided for 
your protection. We cannot be responsi- 
ble for the work of swindlers. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


20682 Hark, 


S 


as 


. . Vb, 
LIne, 


That is why it pay 


SACRED CANTATA: : 
Cat. No. Title and Composer 
Ruth—Bliss 


OCTAVO—CHRISTMAS ANT 
20600 Break oe oe Beauteowe 
enlse ight—Bach 


sree ns 


10872 The Wouteodl Story—st 


OCTAVO—MIXED, SACR 
Oo D of Rest and Gla 
Shelley 2). + 0am ee 
The Homeland—Hahaaal 
How Lovely is Thy 
Place-—Banaa aia te 
Judge Me, O God. 
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Everyone inter 
work of schools, 
women’s choruses sho 
collection of ninete 


school supervisors and 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSI- 
London may now practice its 
suffrage. In July it gave, in honor 
enty-first anniversary, a program 
entirely to compositions by mem- 
the organization. 


ae 


‘-E AND A HALF MILLION DOL- 
tis the reported cost of the last sea- 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
York. As it gave one hundred 
y-six performances in all, this 
hat each production cost a little 
than twenty-one thousand dollars. 
re are those who ask why opera 
e so expensive. . Great opera must 
hough there are Metropolitan per- 
es which might be much better. 
operas produced in the last season, 
* with Lily Pons in the title role, 
most profitable. 


copes sory pe ee 


MTHE SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVER- 
ERVICE of the Gregorian Associa- 
London, a choir of seven hundred 
singers, with clergy and servers 
g one hundred, sang a great choral 
on June 14th, at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
Features of the service were the first 
mz to a Seventh Mode melody, 
middie verse sung by a faux- 
choir in the west gallery; The 
, set in plainchant with inter- 
polyphonic verses, by Ilorio; and 
ult motet, Ecce sacerdos magnus, 
i0. 
4———____——_ »» 


LOUISE” of Charpentier had, not 
, its eight hundredth performance 
ipera-Comique of Paris. The com- 
a guest of the occasion. 


4g __ > 
DERICK DELIUS, the eminent 
mposer, though seventy and 


nd, is reported to be busy at his 
r Fontainebleau, on the revising 
opera, “Koanga,” for the pur- 
London production under Sir 
cham. It is based on Cable's 
e Grandissimes,” deals with 
- before our Civil War and em- 
sro melodies. It was produced 
e Elberfeld (Prussia) State 
Clarence Whitehill in the 


» 
FELLER McCORMICK, 


nsored the translation of a 
of standard works. 
ormick was one of the most 
s of the Chicago Orchestra ; 
munificently to many art, 
; and psychological 
be always given a place 
t of the world’s musical 


» 


a boy of twelve years, 
appointment as organist 
ch at Veessen, Holland. 


= » 
G FESTIVAL of the late 


is year a more inter- 
than heretofore. Fritz 
en opera, conducted the 
of Mozart’s “Elope- 
0.” The best achieve- 
is reported to have been 
sf “Cosi Fan Tutte” by the 
enna Opera, with Clemens 
a production which is 
as nearly perfect in en- 


ata D 
rj 
RMAN, president of the 
and Son a. of Cincinnati, 
ember. This firm is 
aged in the printing 
d States. Mr, Zim- 
in Germany in 1859. In 
printing music on hand 
in Church Company, and 
ie red a great serv- 
f ca. His son Arthur, 
esident of the firm, will 


Woritp oF Music 
(Cortinued from page 757) 


ORIGINAL MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and other masters have been added to the 
collection of the New York Public Library, 
by the generosity of Mrs. William W., 
Norton, in memory of her father, Dr.. 
Christian Archibald Herter and Lizzie P. 
Bliss, his friend and a patron of music. 
Dr. Herter had bought the collection from 
its original owner, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, the English collector. An item 
of particular interest is a Handel cantata, 
nine pages in length, as almost all of this 
composer's manuscripts are in the Bucking- 
ham Palace Collection. 


aS yp 


JOSEPH H. CHAPEK, violinist, com- 
poser, conductor and teacher, of Chicago, 
died there on August first. Born at Prague, 
Bohemia, in 1860, he was educated at the 
Prague Conservatory and becaine an _inti- 
mate friend of Dvordk. For fifteen years 
he was first violinist with the Chicago Or- 
chestra. 


+<¢ ——_____—___—_-»» 


GRISHA GOLUBOFF, the nine year old 
violinist of New York, was soloist on Sep- 
tember 15th with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Bruno Walter, when he 
played the famous Concerto for Violin of 
Tchaikovsky. 

> 


MME, JEANNE JOMELLI, formerly a 
leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the Hammerstein London com- 
pany, and of the La Scala (Milan) and 
Covent Garden (London) opera companies, 
died on August 29th, at Los Angeles.. Born 
in Holland, of French parents, she finished 
her vocal training with Mme. Mathilde Mar- 
chesi and studied dramatic art under Sarah 


Bernhardt. Her American debut was in 
1906, with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in New York, and as Elizabeth in 
“Tannhauser.” 


a 


THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDD- 
FOD, held in August at Port Talbot, Wales, 
is reported to have been the most successful 
in years. Eleven male choirs of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty voices sang in 
competition for forty hours. Dan Proth- 
eroe, born in Wales but long ago American 
by adoption, was chief adjudicator; and his 
setting of Longfellow’s ballad, “Drontheim,” 
for male chorus, was one of the contest 
numbers. Another American composition 
used during the event was “The Lord’s 
Prayer” by Josephine Forsythe. A great 
performance of the “Messiah” closed the 
Eisteddfod. 


eee 
COMPETITIONS 


PUBLIC APPEARANCE under the aus- 
pices of the MacDowell Club of New 
York City is offered to instrumentalists, 
singers and chamber music groups. For 
particulars write to the Music Committee, 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
New York City. 


¢—$______—__ 
A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 


is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


———————— 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS and the Schubert Memo- 
rial, Inc., cooperating, offer prizes or New 
York appearances, in the value of one 
thousand dollars each, to be awarded to 
young artists in the use of piano, violin, 
cello, organ, woman’s voice, man’s voice 
and operatic voice. Entrances close No- 
vember 15th, and particulars may be had 
from Mme. Olga Samaroff, 1170 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or from Mrs. Byrl 
Fox Bacher, music department, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


a » 


A PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS. is 
offered for the best two page composition 
of the better class, See bo lad, or 
opular song form. ull particulars ma, 
te had from the Music Editor of the Hill. 
top Magazine, High Springs, Florida. 
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©Geaching Hints 


By Juuia E. 


1. A teacher can never consider herself 
a good instructor until she succeeds in 
awakening her pupils to the necessity of 
thinking for themselves. 

2. A teacher should be able to present 
each new subject in several different ways. 

3. The teacher may explain sight-read- 
ing under the headings of (a) rhythm, 
(b) notation, and (c) fingering, as fol- 
lows: “In learning to read you must play on 
time and try to get the notes as well as the 
fingering right. However, a break in the 
rhythm is a greater hindrance to good 
reading ability than wrong notes or in- 
correct fingering. If you train yourself to 
keep going you will gradually play more 
and more notes and their fingerings cor- 
rectly until no mistakes remain.” 

4. Every good teacher drills her pupils, 
and the most gifted teacher makes the drill 
work so varied and interesting that the 
pupils enjoy it. 

5. With certain pupils great surprise 
should be expressed when they make mis- 
takes. It is a teacher’s business to know 
when a pupil is not doing his best. 

6. A brilliant teacher moved away. 
Johnnie was sent to the new teacher who 
came to take the place of the other one. 
He gave one glance around the studio, and 
said, “Where's your honor list? Where's 
your blue and red pencil? Guess you 
haven't been teaching very long!” The 
good teacher is always well equipped. 

7. Pupils should be taught so thorough- 


ly they can take new pieces and work 


them out for themselves. 
8. Each lesson must be assigned ini a 


BROUGHTEN 


definite manner. If necessary, it should be 
outlined in a note book. The teacher also 
should keep a record, so that she will 
know exactly what to ask for at the next 
lesson. 

9. The teacher should insist on the stu- 
dent looking at the music rather than at the 
piano keys. To form this habit, a sheet 
of music should be held over the pupil's 
hands so that he cannot see the keys for 
a time, 

10. A few scales should be taught as 
soon as possible, but too much time should 
not be spent on scales. Each pupil should 
memorize a few pieces, but he should not 
memorize every piece learned. Much gen- 
eral musical knowledge and sight-reading 
ability should be developed. 

11. A pupil came week after week with- 
out her piece learned. On the back of it 
this is what she wrote: 

When Kroeger wrote this terrible piece, 

It didn’t scem to matter 
About the trouble he would cause 

And all the nerves he'd shatter. 

In this case, because the child loved poetry 
and disliked music, she was advised to 
pursue poetry until she felt a desire to 
learn to play. Out of a class of thirty-five 
pupils there will probably be not more 
than one of this type. But the teacher 
should know how to deal with such “ex- 
ceptions.” 

12. The teacher should become  ac- 
quainted with her pupils’ parents, and se- 
cure their coéperation in the matter of 
practice. Records signed by the parent 
and brought to each lesson produce re- 
sults. 


A Patriotic Costume Recital 


By FERN MILLER 


TEACHERS whose classes are composed 
chiefly of young-children will find that the 
costume recital has a distinct appeal. 
Children love to “dress up,” and new 
pupils are frequently attracted in this man- 
ner. “An American Phantasy,” with pu- 
pils dressed to portray different periods 
and characters in the history of the United 
States or suitable tableaux, makes an ap- 
propriate recital. 

It is necessary to adapt titles of com- 
positions so that they form a continuous 
story, as suitable numbers with correct 
titles are not available. Compositions 
typical of the period represented are used. 
The program may be printed with blue 
ink, on white paper edged with red, using 
cnly the substituted titles to make it more 
effective. 

Columbus. sy. came Columbus—Blake 
Landing of the Pilgrims, 
On the Deep Sea—Steinheimer 
The First Thanksgiving, 
At Vespers—Rolfe 
War with the Indians, 
Indian War Dance—Brounoff 
Priscilla Alden...Long, long ago—Bayly 
Pocahontas, 
Invocation to the Sun God—Troyer 
In Colonial Days, 
Don Juan Minuet—Mozart 
George Washington..... Amaryllis—Ghys 
An Indian Raid, 
Little Indian Chief—Strickland 
Martha Washington, 
From Bygone Days—Krentzlin 
John Paul Jones..John Paul Jones—Blake 


Betsy Ross....... Betsy Ross—Spaulding 
A Colonial Belle, 

Minuet Antique—Seeboeck 

The Pioneers, 
Oh! Susanna—F oster-Spaulding 
A Child of the Plains, 
Listen to the Mocking Bird—Rickaby 
The Cowboy, 
Jolly Cowboy and the Indian—Scammell 
Old Time Dance, ; 
Pop! Goes the Weasel—Lawson 
Indians on the Warpath, 

Tepee Dance—Armstrong 
Westward, Ho! 

Westward, Ho!—Sartorio 
be Dixie rs, Dixie’s Land—Steinheimer 
Old Folks at Home, 

Old Folks at Home—Rickaby 
Old Black Joe.Old Black Joe—Steinheimer 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Battle Cry of Freedom—Renk 
Barbara Frietchie, 
Barbara Frietchie—Spaulding 
Civil War, 
Marching through Georgia—Steinheimer 
The War Ends, 
Independence Day—Spaulding 
A Cotton Picker. Cotton Pickers—Lemont 
A Farmer........ Uncle Hiram—Huerter 
Over the Top—1917, 
Battle of Lake Erie-—Brehm, 
with chorus of Over There 
inserted - 
Red Cross Nurse, 
Keep the Home Fires Burning—Novello 
Finale—Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa 
(duet with toy symphony) 


“Tf music has been able to make itself so widely felt, so influential in 
the lives of our people, even though it has not had proper recognition as an 
educational force, how much greater will be its effectiveness and influence 
when the study of instrumental music comes into its own and assumes its 
rightful place in the curricula of our schools.”—Evwin N. C, Barnes. 
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Bertella lived in the old, crooked part 
of the town where the houses were small 
and where everybody worked hard. 

Bertella worked hard, too. In the 
morning she had to help get breakfast and 
rush to school, her sister’s school first, 
and then her own, Little Marcella was 
not allowed to go to her school alone, as 
there were so many streets to cross; so 
3ertella had to take her, and then go on 
to her own school. She had to start early 
for this, as she always liked to get there 
in time to look over her lessons before 
the bell rang. 

After school she had to go and get 
Marcella and take her home. And how 
disappointed she was when she was kept 
waiting! “There is no excuse for being 
kept in,’ she would tell Marcella. “I am 
never kept in and I do not see why you 
should he. You know I have to hurry 
home to practice.” 


2??? Ask ANOTHER??? 


scale has four sharps in 
what is its leading 


1, If a minor 
its signature, 
tone? 

2, How long did Mozart live? 

3, Why is Mozart considered one of the 
greatest composers of all time? 

4, Name two of his best-known operas. 

5, Where was he born? 

6, Was he poor or rich? 

7. What instruments did he play? 

1, What composer is this? 


9, What is a minuet? 


10, What does the term sempre legato “You do not have to practice,” Marcella 
mean ? would answer. 
“You just want 
Enigma to practice and 
you might as 
By R, L. Jupson well say so.” 
My first is in rabbit but is not in fc (ey eae 

My first is in rabbit but is not in fox, he 

My second’s in basket but is not in box, ioe ee coe 
My third is in mound but is not in hill, strap up your 
My fourth is in Jack and is also in Jill. hooks” And 
My fifth is in moon but is not in night, then, on the 
My whole is what darkies play with delight. yay home, she 
Answer; BANJO, would explain 
to Marcella 
how _ beautiful 


he Giant Laziness 
By I, 


music seemed 
to her and how 
she would teach 
her to play, 


RIPPLINGER 


Lazy boys and girls take care! 


You've no time to stand and dream, some day, too, 
Pull against that giant there Then Bertella would do her afternoon 
Or he'll have you in the stream, practicing and repeat her scales and ex- 


ercises that she had had a long time. 
She really did not like these exercises and 
hoped soon to be able to change and go 
to a better teacher. Then she thought 
she would not have to practice any more 
exercises, or at least she would be given 
nicer ones, 

One day she was invited to go to her 
friend Beatrice’s house. Beatrice lived in 


the biggest house in the town and had 
everything she wanted. And Beatrice took 
uf music lessons from the teacher that 
Y 
q a Y Giant 
‘y ). LAcinass ow 
] When I was just 
y A tiny child 
Oj 
Ih UVER FANNY I tried to 


Learn to play. 


And now I’m big 

I can’t play yet 
Though I’ve practiced 

Every day. 


LTZAB) 


Bertella and Beatrice 
By ANNA DEE 


WHERE BEATRICE LIVED 


Bertella hoped to take from some day. 
Finally, after playing various games, 

Bertella asked Beatrice to play one of her 

pieces on the piano, and she did so. 

“You take lessons from a wonderful 
teacher, don’t you, Beatrice?” 

“Why, is she considered so wonderful? 
She’s very nice, I think. Don’t you like 
your teacher?” 

“No. I have to practice so many ugly 
finger exercises.” 

“Well, so do I,” 
“Everybody does.” 

“Do they?” asked Bertella in surprise. 


answered Beatrice. 


“T thought good teachers gave better 
things.” 
“Better things!” exclaimed Beatrice. 


“Why, Bertella, there are no better things. 
The better the teacher the worse ones they 
give!” 

“Really? And I thought it was just the 
opposite. Would you mind playing some 
of hs exercises for me?” asked Bertella. 

“Certainly,” 
answered Bea- 
trice cheer- 
fully, seating 
hersef just as 
carefully as 
though she 
were on the 


concert plat- 
form. 

Then she be- 
gan—s lo w, 
steady, five- 
finger exer- 
cises, good 


hand _ position, 
good finger ac- 
tion, good tone, 
good rhythm. 

“Why, they 
are exactly like mine,” said Bertella. 

“Of course they are, but they are very 
interesting when you try to do them as 
perfectly as possible.” 

“Do you always do them as slowly as 
that?” asked Bertella. 

“Generally,” answered Beatrice. “My 
teacher says they are better that way.” 

That night, going to bed, Bertella said 
all to herself (for she loved to talk to 
herself when no one was around), “I 
think I have a good teacher after all. I 
thing I shall not change teachers, but 
instead work harder and better.” 


Keep On 


So now I see 
It takes some years 
To really 
Learn to play, 


And I’m improving 
And I mean 
To practice 
Every day. 


[HA GESTE 


Diss Gay's Plar 
By Griapys M. STEN 


The toy orchestra members 
finished practicing their Christn 
gram when Miss Gay, the tea 
them some new music to try. 

“What easy music!” remarket 
the orchestra pianist, pressing 
pages of the new book. “I coul 
without my glasses.” 

Everything was going fine 
began playing the cymbal pa 
wrong beats. 

“How many counts are there 
measures?” the teacher asked } 
same mistake kept occurring. 

“Two counts,” John answered. 

“Two counts nothing!” cor 
Dick. “There are three counts in # 

“No, there are not!” John 
pointing to the two-four time sig 
the beginning of the composition. 

“Sure, it started that way,” 
mitted, “but didn’t you see that s 


zz eS 
ES 
f= 
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at the bottom of the first page 
Miss Gay smiled as the boys a 
she knew John would rememb 
explanation when he might for 
Once more they were pla 
piano and trumpet parts 
agreeing. 5 
“Someone is way off,” Jo 
pleased to think that Dick co 
him for this mistake. : 
“I’m sorry, Mary,” said 
“but you overlooked the we 


on page two to change from 
to that of D.” i. 

“Guess I do need my sp 
all of those signs,” Mary 
laugh. 

“Before we go on, let 
signs on the last page of 
Miss Gay suggested. , 

Going to the black-board 
following sign: 


“The first dots,” she 
only warnings to be wate 
peat sign, while the dots on t 
side of the double bar 
and repeat.” 

“Then the first dots 


(Continued on 1 


S 


prUD 
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J U N O R ET U D EF —(Continued) 


(Continued) 


listen signs, aren’t they?” asked 
b 

right,” Miss Gay answered. 
js another new sign!” exclaimed 
jointing to a heavy bar and two 
ler music: 


‘si2n means to repeat the pre- 
isure,” the teacher replied, “and 
sed to save space in music.” 
‘children were leaving the studio 
called Mary aside and advised 
yon the look-out for signs such 
fd found in the new music when 
the examination for the pianist 


in the junior high school orchestra the 
next day. 

The teacher was busy addressing greet- 
ing cards the following evening when the 
telephone rang. 

“Many thanks for the Christmas pres- 
ent!” said Mary’s voice as she took up the 
receiver. 

“Why, what present?” she asked in sur- 
prise, “I didn’t send you any.” 

“No, but the lesson you gave us yester- 
day on signs pulled me through the playing 
test at school, and 1 won the position, I 
consider that a wonderful gift.” 

There was a shy twinkle in Miss Gay’s 
eyes when she hung up the receiver, for 
she had brought out that new music on 
purpose to prepare Mary on those signs 
for the school examination. 


Answers to Ask Another 


a p. 

by-five years. 

lise he excelled in opera, sym- 
My, chamber music, piano music, 
1 sacred music, including many 
tat masses; whereas most other 
nposers excelled in some, but not 
‘fields. 
“Dest are “The 


(Circle 


vord in the circle ends with the 
stters of the following word. 

ately, short composition for 
2. The lowest part sung by wom- 
ss. 3. A musical sound. 4. The 
he composer who wrote The 
A short composition played 
divisions of a larger work. 6. 
aning to grow softer. 7. A 
g in a sad manner. 8. To 
ht. 9. A term meaning ex- 
w. 10. A term meaning mo- 
ement. 11. The highest part 
2en’s voices, or the highest 
The symbol of a sound. 13. The 
t sting by men’s voices. 14. An 
A term meaning spirit or 
for a rhythmic procession. 


known operas 


TTER Box 


mm Erupe: 

y five years old and have played 
I fove to count and I like 
very much indeed. 

om your friend, 

U TANriBAYASHI (Age 5), 
New York. 


x Erupe: 

en taking lessons for over a 

‘I like best is solfeggio and 

y theory class. Every week 

“Ask Another” questions pin- 

tin board for us to look up. 

1 your friend, 

Rayner (Age 10), 
Canada. 


EXACTLY. 


A (Correction 


Etude regrets that the poem on Schumann, printed as a prize 
tember, proved to be copied from “Musicians, in Rhyme for Child- 
"by Miss Rebekah Crawford and Miss Louise Morgan Sill, pub- 
“Schirmer. As the contests are for original work only, the Junior 
ie poem must have misunderstood. 

nstead, JUNIORS, please read rules 


Magic Flute,’ “Don Giovanni” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 

5. He was born in Salzburg, Austria. 

6. He was very poor. 

7. He played the piano, violin and organ. 

8. Mozart. j 

9, A minuet is a slow, dignified dance in 
triple time, and requiring two danc- 
ers. 

10. Always legato, 


Puzzle 


Dear Junior Erupe: 


We have a club members 


of twelve 
which we call the Keyboard Club, and we 


have black and white for our colors. We 
meet the second Thursday of the month 
and I am the President. We have a club 
banner which we hang up at every meet- 
ing. Later we are going to have pins. 
We study a composer each time and are 
making scrapbooks. We pay five cents 
dues for each meeting, but pay ten cents 
if we are not present. We have musical 
games sometimes. As our password, we 
must be able to spell the name of the com- 
poser we are studying that month. 

I play piano and bass horn, and am start- 
ing on clarinet. 

From your friend, 
Russert Morrts (Age 11), 
Tllinois. 

(N.B. There are some new ideas in 
the above letter that other clubs might 
care to try.) 


She can try for a prize some 
for the contests CAREFULLY 
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_ Piss Gay's Plan 


Famous Operas 
No. 14 
Das RHEINGOLD 


Wagener, you remember, was one of the 
greatest of all opera composers. And, not 
content with writing the music, he wrote 
the words, or librettos, and planned the 
costumes and acting as well. 

Those of you who have kept your old 
Erupr copies can read about Wagner in 
the Little Biography Series, in March, 
1929, or in your musical history books. 

Richard Wagner (1813-1883) at one 
time became interested in stories of Scan- 
dinavian mythology, and decided to use 
some of these tales for opera stories. He 
selected as his hero the character, Sieg- 
fried, and planned an opera relating to 
Siegfried’s death. Then, strange to say, 
he worked his idea backwards, and planned 
another opera on Siegfried's life, then still 
another one to come before these, and then 
made a fourth, which he called “Das 
Kheingold,” to he a kind of preface to the 
other three. 


Some of the stories that interested 
Waener were taken from German tales 


based on Icelandic and Swedish mythology 
with a large mixture of Franco-Burgun- 
dian historical traditions, and called the 
“Nibelungenlied”, and Wagner retained 
that title. Today these four operas are 
called “The Ring of the Nibelungs”, and 
the four operas in the series are “Das 
Rheingold”, “Die Walktire’ (pronounce 
approximately Val-keer-ay), “Siegfried” 
(pronounce Seeg-freed) and “Gotterdam- 
merung” (“The Twilight of the Gods’), 
It took Wagner twenty-eight years to 
complete this cycle of operas. 

This series is considered to he one of 
the most important works in all musical 
composition; and, as the stories are com- 
plicated, they will be taken up separately. 
The story that runs through them is the 
of gold found in the River 
Rhine, and the bad luck that it brings to 
whoever possesses it. 


DAS RHEINGOLD 


According to mythology, a great piece 
of gold lay hidden in the waters of the 
Rhine River, guarded by three mermaids, 
and the opera opens with this scene, the 
river being beautifully depicted on the 
stage. 

Alberich, the prince of the Nibelungs 
or dwarfs who live in caves, comes to 
the river to play with the Rhine Maidens 
and accidently discovers the gold, and of 
course asks what it is. The Rhine Maidens 


RHINE-MAIDEN’S SONG 


foolishly tell him that it is precious gold 
and that whoever captures it and makes 
a ring out of it will rule all the earth— 
only he can never, never fall in love. 
Alberich, being ugly, ambitious and cruel, 
thinks this is his chance to become a 
great ruler; so he captures the gold, and 
here his troubles begin. 

The next scene shows the god, Wotan, 
and his wife, Fricka, on a high cliff, con- 
templating their gorgeous new castle called 
Valhalla, which the giants have just built 
for them. Wotan is disturbed because he 
has promised to give Freia, the Goddess 
of Youth, in payment for the new castle; 
and he is wondering how he can get out 
of such a bargain. Loge, the God of Fire, 


comes and tells Wotan to steal the gold 
from the dwarf Alberich, and then he can 
pay for the castle with that and let Freia 
off. And so Loge and Wotan go down 
to earth to search for Alberich and the 
gold and here more troubles begin. 

In the next scene, “Alberich, possessing 
the gold, has become very haughty and 


makes everybody toil for him. One of 
the Nibelungs makes a magic helmet, 


called Tarnhelm, for him, out of some 
of the gold; and when he puts it on he 
becomes invisible. 

When Loge and Wotan come searching 
for the gold Alberich puts on his Tarn- 
helm and changes himself into a dragon, 
then into a toad. Loge steps on the toad 
while Wotan seizes the Tarnhelm for 
himself; and they carry Alberich off to 
the cliff-top with them. When Alberich 
finds he must give up the Ring he puts 
the curse of death upon its owners. 


(Se 


THE MOTIF OF THE GOLD 


The giants come to Wotan to be paid 
for the castle and agree to give up the 
Goddess Freia, provided they are given 
as much gold as will cover her. At once 
the curse begins to work, as the giants 
fight over the gold and one kills the other. 

However, the mighty castle of Valhalla 
now belongs to Wotan. Donner, the God 
of Storms, causes a rainbow bridge to be 
formed through the clouds, and all the 
gods and goddesses enter the castle, while 
the voices of the /<hine Maidens are heard 
below, lamenting their lost treasure. 


WOTAN AND FRICKA 


The music is impressive and rich, and 
Wagner makes frequent use of the “leit- 
motif”; that is be uses a special theme 
in the music for each character or situa- 
tion on the stage. 

There are many good records from 
Das Rheingold. Victor No. 9163 gives 
the Prelude; and No. 9109 gives the En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla. Nos. 
7107 and 6788 give other parts of the 
opera. 

The “Ring” will be continued next 
month with the opera, “Die Walkiire,” 
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Junior Erupg Contest 


THe Junior Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Scales.” Must contain not over one hun- 
dred and fifty words. Any boy or girl 
under fifteen years of age may compete 
whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Erupr 


Playing Accompaniments 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

When playing accompaniments you must 
always bear in mind that you are not play- 
ing solos, and that you must always be 
playing a shade or two softer than the 
soloist. Otherwise you will drown the 
soloist and spoil both your own and the 
soloist’s part. 

Never play ahead of the soloist, but 
follow the soloist. When I say “follow the 
soloist” I do not mean coming in late; but 
do not make the soloist rush his part. Let 
him take his own speed and keep with 
him. 

Do not think that because you are play- 
ing an accompaniment it is not important, 
because it is just as important as the solo. 
The proof of this is that the soloist can not 
sing or play a composition without an ac- 
companist. 

GrorcE DENNISON (Age 14), 
England. 


Playing Accompaniments 
(PrizE WINNER) 


I have had a great deal of experience 
in accompanying. My mother has two 
violin classes, and I often accompany them. 
Also, when I was in grammar school I ac- 
companied our school orchestra. My 
brother plays the violin and I often ac- 
company him. 

I think that the most important thing is, 
probably, to keep exactly with the soloist. 
It is very difficult, also, to interpret the 
music in the same way that the soloist 
does, and the soloist and accompanist must 
have the same understanding of the com- 
position. The two should put the same 
feeling and expression into the piece. The 
thing that both should strive for, I think, 
is to play the composition, no matter what 
it may be, the way the composer would 
have’ them do it. 

IRENE JornpAn (Age 13), 
Alabama. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 
EssAYSs: 


Elizabethy Brady, Olive Hensley, Mary 
ner, Elaine Bonery, George Dennison, 
M. Baer, Bettv Jane Steetz, Mary Haas, 
rie Knesek, Wava Holm, Doris Walker, Jan- 
ette Gard, Duane Hayes, Robert Hastings, 
Betty Mae Jones, Katherine Stumm, Jean 
McCulloch, Mina Ruth, Mary Jane Taylor, 
Verona Bloch, Marjorie »Anne Molesworth, 
Evangeline Carter, Louise Tibbals, Margaret 
Christensen, Jennis Tewksbury, Marie 
Whaley, Jean Glenn, Margaret E. Newhard, 
Betty Jo Laughner, Emily Webber, Glenovia 
B. Wright, Bazel P. Licklider, Dorothy Dell 
Downing, Velma Riesbol, Jean E. Whitting- 
ton, Mareus Wilbum, Louise Diek, Mary Blair 
Bartlett, Maxine Hollow. 


Plat- 
Faith 
Ma- 


LETTER Box LIsT 


Letters have also been received from the 
following, which space does not permit 
printing— 

Thelma Weld, Evelyn Beres, Letha A. 
Methed, Pauline Payne, Ruth E. Dragoon, 
Waverly M. Hundley, Janet Ingersoll, 
Irene Jordan, Frieda Meuser, Mildred 
Woelke, Emily Webber, Sara Badger. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of November. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for February. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Playing Accompaniments 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


An accompaniment played artistically is 
very beautiful indeed. Some of the great 
singers would probably not have become 
so great had not the accompanist been ex- 
cellent and helped the soloist. 

I know from experience that playing a 
good accompaniment is difficult, espe- 


cially playing for different singers without. 


a rehearsal beforehand. When the accom- 
paniment is well played nobody pays any 
attention to it, sometimes not even the 
soloist; but let there be a mistake and then 
everybody is heard from. But the prob- 
lems of the accompanist are so large that 
a book could be written about them. 

Playing accompaniments is an art by 
itself and is considered by some to be above 
concert playing. The accompanist must 
have a good ear, be able to read at sight 
and transpose at sight. The fact that there 
are comparatively few good accompanists 
shows that accompanying is a masterful, if 
not self-glorifying, art. ‘ 

Herpert Epwyn Dentson (Age 15), 

Illinois. 


ANSWER TO JUNE PUZZLE: 


Lento 
Largo 
Presto 
Allegro 
Andante 
Slower 
Ritard 
Tempo 
Faster 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE PUZZLE: 


Carol Poe. (Age 14), Ohio. 
Esther Stookey (Age 9), Indiana. 
Margaret Orriss (Age 9), Canada. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 
PUZZLES: 


Warren Wheeler, Esther Pierson, Irene 
Crumpacher, Iola E,. Jennings, Helen 
Hicks, Helen Chapman, Rosalia Bart, 
Mary Blair Bartlett, Mary Bone, Virginia 
House, Irene Barberio, Esther Wells, 
Dorothy Bogner, Margaret Burke, Kath- 
leen Kelly, Anna Groh, Edith Meglemire, 
George S. Bregg, Frieda Meuser, Geral- 
dine Crumpacher, Dorothy Taylor, Dolores 


Hatch, Lois Augustine, Glenoira Wright, 
Roberta Wolpert, Emily Webber, Jane 
Martin, Dorothy Jane Blank, Dorothy 


Jones, Dorothy Gubbins, Robert L. Bid- 
well, Dorothy Hornung, Kathleen Brun- 
gord, Ernestine Taylor, Edgar Tice, Sara 
Ann Kilpatrick, Evangeline Carter, Clara 
Stamps, Margaret McKee, Marjorie Ann 


Molesworth, Mina Ruth Shepp, Daphne 
Takach, Eugenia Jarvin, Kermit Lower, 


Ethelynde Ballance, Ines Steele, Faith M. 
Barr, Margaret Macleod, Shirley 
Thomassie, Ruth M. MacDonald, Marian 
Stumm, Mary Louise Kelly. 


Leschetizky Dawe 


(Continued from page 768) 


But I had no thought myself for my per- 
sonal appearance. I was much too ex- 
cited, and I can only suppose that the 
audience did not notice it much either, as 
they gave me a wonderful reception after 
my performance. 


Silencing the Claque 


SHOULD like to note here that I had 

every reason to be devoted to Doctor 
Hans Richter, who had so many times 
proved himself such a staunch friend to 
me, and I was very sorry when there arose 
unpleasantness soon after this between him 
and Gustav Mahler, the composer-con- 
ductor. Mahler was appointed to take 
Richter’s place at the Vienna Opera House, 
as the latter had accepted the post of con- 
ductor to the Hallé Orchestra at Man- 
chester. No sooner was Mahler estab- 
lished than he determined to repress the 
paid claque which had existed since time 
immemorial at the Opera House. Now 
Richter gave, by request, a final perform- 
ance of the Meistersinger at the Opera 
before he left Vienna; for his conductor- 
ship of the Meistersinger was considered 
superior to anyone else’s of that time, and 
probably of any time; it was his chef 
dauvre of orchestral and operatic man- 
agement. I went of course to this fare- 
well performance, and sat with Gabrilo- 
witsch in the “gods,” both of us applauding 
for all we were worth. We were so 
enthusiastic that we attracted the attention 


Recorps AND Rapio 
(Continued from page 772) 


Finck. This composition is of especial in- 
terest because it illustrates the most im- 
portant style of composition used during the 
latter part of the Middle Ages, a style that 
held its own until the era of Palestrina. 
The second composition, by Arnoldus de 
Bruck, illustrates the contrapuntal music 
of the early Lutheran Church. 

The sixth disc, No. R 1021; 
examples 
Lasso. Palestrina, the greatest composer 
who lived before Bach, is represented by 
the Sanctus from his “Missa Papae Mar- 
celli.” Ortando di Lasso, Palestrina’s 
greatest contemporary, is represented by 
one out of a set of seven Psalms of Peni- 
tence. 

The seventh disc, No. R 1022, con- 
tains examples of Italian and German 
madrigals dating from around the close 
of the sixteenth century. The first, a most 
important recording, is by Gesualdo da 
Venosa, whose use of chromaticism will 
surprise the listener of the present day. No 
one, it is said, up until Wagner’s time used 
it as freely as he did. The second madri- 
gal is by Hans Leo Hassler who was one 
of the two greatest Teutonic composers 
before Bach. 

The eighth disc, No. R 1023, presents 
examples of sixteenth century harpsichord 
and instrumental music. The first selec- 
tion, “Sellinger’s Round,” is by Byrd. It 
is of great importance because it evolves a 
style which laid the foundation for the 
keyboard music of today. The second and 
third selections, on the reverse face of the 
record, are a Pavanne by Melchior Franck 
and a Tanz by Valentin Haussman. 
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“A musician never shows his own character so plainly a: 


of poriraxing another’s.” RICHTER. 


from Palestrina and Orlando: 


of the officials who were depute 
anybody who showed signs o 
organized claque. We narroy 
passing the night in quod; 
not think any explanation 
would have saved us, but | 

witsch and myself were so 
Vienna as pupils of 
mirers of Richter, that our 
vouched for by the interven’ 
who saw our predicament. 

The Viennese public 

united in giving me a pes 
welcome to the ranks of — 
and I met with gratifying s suc 
the recital which I gave d 
month of March at the B 
and at a concert where I w 
play the pianoforte part of 
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String Quartette. 
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SELF-TEST QUESTION, 
HAMBOURG’S ARTI 


1. What special considerati 
chetizky give to various shape 
2. How did Leschetisky 
his pupils in the classroom? 
3. What was his manner 
Beethoven? 
4. What 
Rubinstein? 
5. Name six pupils of 
who have attained fame, “I 


was his atti 
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Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
‘LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
f Tel. Webster 7387 


| 


ILHELM ea ee 


. . | 

for of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, | 
Professor of Organ and Theory, | 

foit Conservatory, American Conservatory, 


Notre Dame University (Summers) 
ee Work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
Pheory. Hotel Del.Prado, Chicago, Ill. | 


Detroit | 


FRANCIS L. YORK 


Piano, Organ, Theory | 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art | 
'52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Los Angeles 
= 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 
6527 BELLA VISTA WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


oice teacher of famous singers 

' Beginners accepted 

. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8294 


New York 


“GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


ist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


BACK HOME 
By JAY C. BARNEY 


“One of the most telling influences in making the student in the big city, 
who comes from a distance, ‘keep on his toes’ is the thought of the folks back 
home.” The speaker was a famous singer, an American who made a great 
reputation in concert and oratorio in Europe, and then settled in a large East- 
ern city to teach. He continued, “Of course there are a few students of the 
free lance type who seem to have cut home ties the moment they “arrived:” but 
by far the larger number of students have their heart strings moored to the 
hearthside ‘back home’ no matter how far they may be from it.” 


The idea which so many uninformed people have that young folks away 
from home “cut loose” and lay themselves open to the dangers of all kinds of 
excesses of which they would not think at home, is usually altogether wrong. In 
the first place most students are naturally more timid when away from home 
The protecting parental arms are absent. In the second place the great city 
presents such a variety of new interests that the student has all he can do to 
acquaint himself with his new surroundings and keep up his studies. 


It is not infrequent to hear students exclaim right in the studio, “I wish 
that father could have heard me sing that.’ Nostalgia sometimes plays its 
part. That is, the student gets so down right homesick at times that he turns 
to work as the only panacea and rushes ahead at a speed altogether new to 
him. This often produces surprising results which encourages the student 
enormously. One teacher the writer knows used to say to pupils—‘‘When 
you write home next time I’d like to slip in a little note and tell your mother 
how well you played today.” 


Nothing he could have done would have meant more to the pupil. The 
metropolitan teacher who is wise never forgets the folks “back home.” 


New York 


/ ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. Endicott 29-9084 
On Wednesdays in Philadelphia 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
“’Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 
By-A-Singer-Who-Can-Teach”’ 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR THE SUMMER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B’dway, N. ¥. C. 

Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


tee JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 
Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 
Recitals—Studio or Home 


607 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 
Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 


310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. ¥. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


_ EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Teacher of Theory, Harmony and 
tration, Ear Training, Sight Singing 
and Musical Dictation 
Classes also held in Philadelphia 
(EST 74th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 
~ Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


VALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W .73rd Street, New York 

Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


ATE S. CHITTENDEN 


arte — Repertory — Appreciation 
30 West 59th St., New York City 


AIDE GESCHEIDT 


| Voice Development 
DS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


. £08 LC TREK — | 
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Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Apply Now. 


STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


MARIA WILDERMANN 
(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 


1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


San Francisco 
LEONIE BRANDT 


(Mrs. Noah Brandt) 
Principles of Piano-Forte Playing 
Author of Science in Modern Piano-Forte Playing 
published in 1921. Theodore Presser Company 
Positive,.continuous results. 
Coaching Pianists and Teachers a Specialty. 
3948 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 
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